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NEXT MONTH 


@One of the most vital subjects we 
have to consider these days is the con- 
dition of the ratlroads. Common car- 
riers have to face greater competition 
than ever before from buses, inland 
waterways, and aerial travel. In this 
and succeeding numbers will be arti- 
cles on various phases of this subject, 


by William Z. Ripley and others. 


@Steel is probably the most basic of 
our foundational industries. With 
the division of the steel business into 
many varieties of specialties it ts 
particularly interesting and impor- 
tant. Samuel Crowther discusses it in 
the fifth of the basic industries arti- 


cles. 


G@Lowell Thomas carries on the nar- 
rative of Captain Julius Lauterbach 
and his war adventures. 


@“‘Seagoing America” ts the title 
of an article about the development 
of our new merchant marine. 


The articles in this magazine are copyrighted and must not be reprinted in whole or in part without permission. 
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MEDITER 
CRUISE SUPREME 


Ma‘ Assalamah! 


A desert farewell—Go in Peace! 
—in genial Spain it’s “Vaya con 
Dios”—Go with God! Spain! — 
land of enchantment—beauty— 
romance... the fortressed shores 
of old Cadiz haunted by phantom 
galleons, treasure laden .. . in 
gay Seville a dark eye’s flash, a 
carefree lilt of music catch at your 
heart. . . at Granada memories 
of Sultan and lovely odalisque 
linger in Alhambra’s courts ... 
Barcelona's sun lovingly fingers a 
cathedral’s carven lace and jew- 
elled window—then drenches an 
age-old altar in a glory of light. 


Join now the Eighth Homeric 
Mediterranean Cruise from New 
York, Jan. 24—bask in historic 
summery lands at their most de- 
lightful season .. . for your home 
the Ship of Splendor—the largest 
steamer cruising—the itinerary: 
Madeira . . . Casablanca ... 
Spain. . . Algeria. . . Balearic 
Islands... Italy... Tunisia... 
Malta ... Greece ... Turkey... 
the Holy Land... a long stay in 
Egypt... Sicily... Corsica... 
the Riviera at its social peak. 


Illustrated Guide-book and full information 
on request 


THOS. COOK & SON 


585 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Philadelphia Boston Baltimore Washington 
hicago St.Louis SanFrancisco Los Angeles 
Toronto Montreal Vancouver 


in co-operation with 


WAGONS.-LITS CO. 














THE ENTIRE WORLD OF HUMAN ENDEAVOR IS EMBRACED 
IN THESE NOTES AS TO WHAT GOES ON AROUT THE GLOBE 


bles butcherless butcher shop has 
made its appearance in Brooklyn, 
and if the public takes to the idea the 
meat cutter and the chopping block 
may go the way of the grocery cracker 
barrel. In the “ butcherteria” the meat 
is exhibited already cut in standard 
sizes and weights, sealed in transparent 
boxes, stamped as to grade, weight, and 
price, and certified by government in- 
spectors. These goods are displayed in 
refrigerators with plate-glass fronts 
and are sold by personable young women 
in white. The meat is cut and prepared 
in a central packing house and delivered | 
in refrigerator trucks. 


Gas masks for horses have been per- 
Jected by the Field Artillery Board at Fort 
Bragg, N. C. It was found that there was 
little drop in the efficiency of the horses if 
they were not worked faster than a walk, 
and ¢f the air was not too humid. Some 
few nervous animals got irritable under 
the masks, which is quite natural, but most 
of them got used to the masks very quickly. 


EXT to motoring, the most danger- 
ous thing one can do is to stay at 
home. The National Safety Council has 
published figures on accidental deaths 
for 1929, which reached a new high total 
of 97,000. The increase of two thousand 
over 1928 is charged against the auto- 
mobile, for motorcar casualties reached 
31,000. Deaths of children, however, 
scarcely increased at all, so perhaps the 
safety campaigns are bearing fruit. 
The death toll included 23,000 fatalities 
in or about the home. Over nine thou- 
sand of these resulted from falls—prin- 
cipally slipping in the bathtub and 
on rugs. Burns, scalds, and explosions 
ranked high. Curiously enough, home 
casualties were almost exactly equal to 
those in industry. 


Ts a baby born by standard or daylight 
time? At Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., a hospital 
recorded the birth of an infant at 12:30 
A.M. daylight saving time, May first, 
but the mother insisted that the little one 
came at 11:30 Pp. M. on the 30th of April. 
She appealed to Albany, where her con- 
tention was upheld. 


ERDICTS by a majority vote 
of the jury are proposed by the 
American Law Institute. It is argued 
that this practice would do away with 





the delays—and perhaps the scandals— 
of “hung” juries and make it harder 
for unscrupulous persons to tamper 
with the wheels of justice. These au- 
thorities would retain the unanimous de- 
cision for capital cases but permit ten 
to render a decision for other serious 
offenses and eight for misdemeanors. 
Another proposal is that in important 
cases one or two extra jurors should be 
selected to hear evidence, so that the 
illness of one of the regulars will not 
cause a mistrial, A jury, in other words, 
should carry a spare. 


An English newspaper editor called up 
an Argentine editor on the new trans- 
oceanic telephone and was connected by 
mistake with a certain Mr. Smith in Chile. 
The error was soon rectified, but some 
unknown telephone girl has achieved the 
distinction of being the first to give a sub- 
scriber the wrong country. 


USTOMERS’ men in brokerage 

offices have been deprived of the 
power to buy or sell clients’ securities at 
their discretion by a new rule of the 
New York Stock Exchange. Many 
thousands of speculators, instead of 
giving specific orders, allowed these 
brokers’ employees to use their judg- 
ment. After the big break last fall brok- 
ers were flooded with complaints of 
poor judgment by such employees as 
to price movements. Hereafter discre- 
tionary powers are to be limited to 
members of the firm, and customers will 
be urged to do their own bad guessing. 


A single-tube vehicular tunnel 2.16 
miles long is under construction under the 
Mersey River at Liverpool. To be finished 
in 1932 at a cost of $25,000,000, it will be 
longer than the Holland Tunnel under 
the Hudson at New York; in fact, it will 
be the longest such tunnel in the world. 


LOUD-SPEAKER for the heart 

may some day be standard equip- 
ment in the operating room. An electric 
heart recorder has been devised which 
will keep the surgeon informed of the 
condition of the patient’s heart action; 
at present he relies upon the anes- 
thetist, who feels the patient’s pulse. 
In this apparatus the tiny electric 
currents produced by the heartbeats 
are picked up and amplified thous- 
ands of times. (Continued on Page 6) 
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VIATEEN CYLINDERS 













[ The Cadillac sixteen-cylinder engine goes far beyond the contem- 
, 4 porary conception of brilliant performance. It multiplies power and 
ide. subdivides it into a continuous flow... constantly at full-volume 
, * efficiency .. «flexible... instantly responsive. This, plus complete 
: individuality in styling, is—in brief—the story of the “V-16” 









NA CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY SZ/DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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THE 26 LEAD SOLDIERS 
WHICH CONQUER THE WORLD 


F you will take time in your busy 

life to weigh the full meaning of 
that headline, you may be more grate- 
ful for the thought it contains than for 
any advice you have ever received. It 
is infinite in its possibilities A A A The 
26 lead soldiers are the pieces of type 
of the 26 letters of the alphabet. By 
learning to manoeuver them wisely and 
well, you can extend your power, your 
pleasure and your life A A A These 26 
letters with a few numerals and signs 
are all you need if you command them 


with sufficient skill and perseverance. 
They will campaign under your leader- 
ship along any educational lines you 
choose. They will make you king or 
queen of any empire you select AA A 
You can earn financial rewards and 
distinction in life by the use of this 
small army with its magic power, for 
with well directed education, obstacles 
are overcome A A A By study you can 
increase your progress in business, in 
social or in civic life AA AAAAA 








COLUMBIA 


UNIVERSITY 


Offers Home Study Courses of College 
Grade in the Following Subjects: 


Accounting 

American Government 
Applied Grammar 
Banking 

Business Administration 
Business English 
Business Law 

Business Mathematics 
Business Organization 
Business Psychology 
Chemistry 

Child Psychology German 
Classics Grammar 
Composition Greek 


Contemporary Novel 
Drafting 

Drawing and Painting 
Economics 

English Composition 
English Literature 
European History 
Fire Insurance 
French 

Geometry 


Harmony Philosophy 

High School Courses Photoplay C 
History Physics 
Investments Poetry 

Italian Psychology 
Juvenile Story Writing Public Speaking 
Languages Religion 

Latin Secretarial Studies 
Literature Short Story Writing 
Magazine Article Writing Sociology 
Marketing Spanish 
Mathematics World Literature 
Personnel Administration Zoology, etc., etc. 











N this country we are in the midst of an adult 
education movement. University home study 
courses are one of the important factors in this 
progressive movement, for they offer expert 
guidance under educators qualified to direct. 
Our courses have been prepared by our instruc- 
tors to meet the special requirements of study at 
home. While all basic material essential to the 
full understanding of each subject is fully cov- 
ered, sufficient elasticity is allowed to permit 
adaptation to the individual needs of the student. 
Everyone who enrolls for a Columbia course is 
personally taught by a member of the University 
teaching staff. Special arrangements can be made 
for group study .. . The University will send on 
request full information about these home study 
courses. A coupon is printed below for your con- 


venience. If you care to write a letter briefly 
outlining your educational interests our instruc- 
tors may be able to offer helpful suggestions. 
Mention subjects which are of interest to you, 
even if they are not listed here, as additions to 
the courses offered are made from time to time. 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY COURSES 


OLUMBIA University Home Study Depart- 
ment has prepared courses covering the 
equivalent of four years of High School study. 
This complete High School or College Prepara- 
tory training is available to those who can not 
undertake class room work. We shall be glad to 
send you our special bulletin upon request .. , 











COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, University Extension—Home Study Department, New 
York, N. Y. Please send me full information about Columbia University Home 
W.W.8-30 


Study Courses. I am interested in the following subject: 





Name 


Occupetion. 





Street and Number. 























(Continued from Page 4) 

kee hundred and ninety-one stu- 

dents of the Tarentum (Pa.) High 
School confessed to the following list of 
extracurricular activities in a recent poll: 
liquor drinking, 72; cigarette smoking, 
111; drug using, 29; habitual use of 
drugs, 1; chewing gum, 274; necking, 
138. In connection with this report it 
might be well to remember that more 
than one prep-school boy has painted 
yellow cigarette stains on his fingers 
with iodine. 


From 1913 to 1929 the average wage 
scale increased by 162 per cent, while the 
average working day declined 8.5 per cent 
in working hours, according to the Outline 
of Business. 


NE fault found with automatic 

traffic lights is that drivers will 
try to run through after the light has 
changed, planning to use as an excuse 
the story that they were too close to 
stop. C. R. Duers, of Glens Falls, New 
York, has designed a traffic control 
making use of a police whistle synchro- 
nized with the change of light. The 
blast punctuates the change, and the 
instinctive reaction of the motorist is 
to stop—and then look for the cop. 


All records for automobile production 
were broken last year when the world 
turned out 6,300,000 cars and trucks, an 
increase of over a million from the year 
before. Eighty-five per cent were manufac- 
tured in the United States. 


HEN A. W. Haycock, Labor mem- 

ber of Parliament, born in Ontario, 
was addressing the House of Commons, 
a Conservative rose to a point of order, 
asking if it were legal for a member to 
address the House in a foreign tongue. 
This may not be interpreted as the be- 
ginning of a serious breach in the Em- 
pire, for the Deputy Chairman ruled 
that both question and implication 
were out of order. 


Union, Connecticut's smallest town, ts 
growing smaller. In 1920 therz were 257 
inhabitants; in 1930 only 196. But be- 
cause Union is one of the original towns, 
it has the same representation in the Con- 
necticut lower house as towns like New 
Haven with a population of 175,000. 


| queen is a major American 
problem; there are more than five 
million illiterates over ten years of age 
in this country who cannot read or write 
English or any other language. During 
the World War the Surgeon General 
reported that one man out of every four 
examined was unable to read. Com- 
pare this with the French report of 
three out of every hundred and _ the 
English record of one per hundred. 
Germany had only one out of each five 
thousand soldiers. (Continued on Page 9) 
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(Continued from Page 6) 

HILE Thomas A. Edison grows 

goldenrod fourteen feet high as the 
rubber plant of the future, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announces the suc- 
cessful importation of a Madagascar 
rubber plant, Euphorbia intisy, in Cali- 
fornia and Florida. The shrub grows to 
a height of about twenty feet and is 
almost leafless. Its great feature is its 
ability to get along for long periods with- 
out water, storing up a supply in roots 
shaped like link sausages. 


Helium, the inert gas used for diri- 
gibles, is finding more uses. Being in- 
ert, tt makes the ideal preservative for 
foods. Mixed with oxygen, it gwes deep- 
sea divers more comfort and prevents 
“bends.” Also, although we see no 
useful application of this, a lungful 
will make a bass sing soprano. 


ESEARCH recently completed by 
the Personnel Research Federa- 
tion shows that “repeaters” are respon- 
sible for most of the automobile accidents. 
One public-utility company found that 
27 per cent of its drivers figured in more 
than one accident in one year, and that 
20 per cent of the drivers were responsi- 
ble for 45 per cent of the collisions. 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle has re- 
signed from the Society for Psychical 
Research, of which he was a prominent 
member for thirty-six years. The creator 
of Sherlock Holmes ts still a spiritual- 
ist, but he objects to the methods and 
influence of the Society under the guid- 
ance of Sir Lawrence Jones. 


OHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR., 
has donated enough money to re- 
construct the laboratories of the Faculty 
of Medicine in Paris. The Paris press 
now asks its readers pointedly whether it 
will be necessary for an American to 
step forward to save from ruin the 
Jardin des Plantes. Lost in the vast halls 
of this museum are many of the world’s 
greatest botanical collections. 


Floyd Metcalf, aged twenty-four, of 
Buffalo, was arrested and fined for run- 
ning liquor across the Niagara River. 
He informed the court that he was doing 
it to get funds to continue his theological 
studies in preparation for foreign mis- 
stonary work. 


[FE a young lady is not assured of an 
income of twenty-five dollars each 
week she’d better not come to New York. 
The Welfare Council of New York esti- 
mates the minimum expenses of a girl in 
Manhattan at $8 a week for rent, $10.50 
for food, $3.85 for clothing, $1.25 for 
carfare, and $1.40 for everything else— 
not including laundry. If a girl does up 
her own stockings and forgoes most 
movies she can just make it on twenty- 
five a week. (Continued on Page 10) 





New Executive 
‘Training Courses 


FOR $5,000 MEN 
WHO WOULD LIKE 
TO MAKE $10,000 


New Booklet Gives Facts 








A COMMON-SENSE METHOD 
FOR INCREASING YOUR 
EARNING POWER 





No forward step in the history of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute has brought 
such an amazing response as the an- 
nouncement of these new Courses. 

In the few short months since their 
inception, many thousands of men have 
written asking for the details. Of these, 
55% are corporation presidents, general 
managers, vice-presidents, secretaries or 
treasurers; 32% are department heads; 
18% are younger men in _ businesses 
large and small. 

Just what are these new Courses? ‘Why 
have they aroused such interest? 


Some salient facts 


These Courses are the condensed expe- 
rience of the best business brains in the 
country (see list of famous contributors 
at the right). j 

They are prepared to help men meet 
and master the changed business condi- 
tions of today. Almost anybody could 
make money in 1929, but only the better- 
trained few are going to make it in the 
years just ahead. 

They are so up-to-date, so new, that 
the final sections are only just now coming 
off the presses. 

They are so practically arranged, that 
if a man is not yet qualified for the 
broad, all-round training of the Modern 
Business Course and Service, he can still 
apply for practical training in Finance 
Management, Production Management, 
or Marketing Management, until such 
time as he is ready for the complete 
Course. 

Let us assume that you earn $5,000 
a year. You would like to double your 
earnings. Would you be interested in 
a clear, simple, sensible plan of inter- 





esting reading that would equip you to 
reach the $10,000 mark sooner? 

Such a common-sense way of increas- 
ing your earning power does exist. Before 
sending for the booklet describing this 
plan, read these 


Two paragraphs for 
Sceptics 


Is a training plan worth investigation 
which numbers among its contributors 
such outstanding figures as these?— 
Joseph P. Day, the real estate wizard; 
Hon. Will H. Hays, President Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America, formerly U. S. Postmaster Gen- 
eral; Bruce Barton, Chairman of the 
Board, Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn; John T. Madden, Dean, School of 
Commerce, Accounts and Finance, New 
York University; Dr. Julius Klein, The 
Assistant Secretary, U. S. Department of 
Commerce; George Baldwin, Vice-Prési- 
dent General Electric Company; Hubert’ 
T. Parson, President F. W. Woolworth 
Company; David Sarnoff, President Radio 
Corporation of America. 

Is a training plan worth investigation 
which has among its subscribers literally 
thousands of men who have made such 
records as these?— 

Subscriber A. Was Works Engineer at 
$4,200. Now Vice-President and General 
Manager at $18,000. 

Subscriber B. Was Manager at $3,500. 
Now Regional Manager at $15,000. 

Subscriber C. Was Production Manager 
at $4,800. Now President at $21,600. 

Subscriber D. Was Production Manager 
at $2,400. Now General Manager at $8,400. 

Subscriber E. Was Business Manager 
at $2,400. Now General Manager at $20,000. 
(Names on file at Institute headquarters). 


Send for the Complete 


Announcement 


To able, ambitious men who want earn- 
estly to distinguish themselves in 
business, this training is a real, tangible 
help. Just how it helps, and how you 
can put it to work for your own 
progress, is explained in a new book- 
let called, “What an Executive 
Should Know.” 

A copy will be sent you by mail, free, 
if you will simply mail the coupon. 





(In Canada address Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd., C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto). 
Send me, without obligation, the new booklet, “What an Executive Should Know.” 


Name 





Business Address 





Business Position 





Type of Business 





Alexander Hamilton Institute 
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io @ 
' a. Value 
» 2.100 


Licut, airy and spacious 
rooms, luxuriously appointed 

. tempting foods. Over- 
looking the quiet shores of 
Lake Michigan . . . quickly 
accessible to vacation 
pleasures and business ac- 
tivities. Value-for-your- 
money in every detaii of 
service. Rates begin at $5 a 
day. Permanent Suites at 
Special Discounts. 


THE Y 
DRAKE Y 
HOTEL, CHICAGO 

Under Blackstone Management 


LAW ‘Free 


Book 


book, am LAW-TRAINED 
Ban: whi a shows how to e the 
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Write for free book today 


307 N. Michigan Ave. ff 
BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE, Dept. 140-C “Chicago i 








Amazing new Persona! Christmas Cards sellon 
sight, ‘Make gota full or spare time. Our 26 
6 assures your success. Apna 4 


y Pay 





Send your name and address for free booklet giving interesting 
information and vital facts about Advertising. Find out how we 
prepare you at home, in your spare time, for the opportunities 
open in this fascinating business. Practical work. No text books. 
Old established school. Successful graduates everywhere. Just the 
Plan you have always wanted. Write today. No obligation. 
PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTHING 
Dept. 234-C, 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, U.S.A. 


SHORT s SO VAG Le 


pao won a $2000 prize. Another 
pal earned over $5000 in spare time. 
undreds are selling constantly to lead- 
\) ing publishers. 
} Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
lesson course in writing and marketin x 
the Short-Sto: =F, and sample copy of 
WRITER’S MONTHLY free. Write & 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 115 Springfield, Mass. 


HOROSCOPE cally applied to: besioess 


Finance, Health, Events. Horoscopes written in detail. 
GEORGE W. a erening M. D. 
Pepperell Massachusetts 


? the 


most amusing of the new 
smart accessories found every 
month in the pages of The 
American Home. $1.00 a year. 


Garden City, N. Y. 
















Scientific Astrology practi- 




















(Continued from Page 9) 

LTHOUGH “every state in the 
Union except two has laws pro- 
viding for juvenile courts,” according 
to Charles L. Chute, of the National 
Probational Association, “juvenile 
courts having complete facilities for the 
treatment of delinquency and crime can 
be counted on the fingers of two hands.” 


After five years of campaigning for 
more playgrounds to keep children off 
the streets, the community councils of 
Greater New York report that fatal 
traffic accidents to children have de- 
creased 23 per cent. During that period 
the number of motor vehicles in the city 


increased from 421,105 to 736,962. 


URING the five years before the 

war, Georgia produced an aver- 
age of 2,200,000 bales of cotton each 
year. Then, in 1923, the state’s only 
cash crop was cut to 600,000 bales by 
the boll weevil, and Georgia’s agricul- 
ture went bankrupt. After six years of 
planning, refinancing, reorgamizing, Dr. 
Andrew M. Soule, president of the 
Georgia State College, is able to an- 
nounce that the total value of the state’s 
agricultural production for last year was 
more than a third of a billion dollars, 


and the boll weevil be damned. 


French museums and monuments 
brought in more than five and a half 
million francs in admission fees during 
1928. The Louvre Museum makes up 
about a fifth of the total, the Chdteau 
de Versailles and the Abbaye du Mont 
St. Michel ranking second and third, 


INETY-EIGHT per cent of Chi- 

cago school children attend the 
movies habitually and regularly. Mrs. 
A. M. Mitchell, of Chicago, has com- 
pleted a study of the movie attendance 
of 10,052 children, and finds that de- 
linquents are five times more likely to 
be movie addicts than boy scouts. Her 
conclusion is that such children have 
no other way of amusing themselves; 
not that movies make them that way. 


Married men with no dependents 
paid in 1918 a tax of $120 on a net in- 
come of $4,000; $830 on a taxable in- 
come of $10,000; $1,670 on $15,000. 
After the fifth reduction in rates, ef- 
fective on last year’s income, the same 
men would pay $1.88 on $4,000; 
$52.50 on $10,000; $225 on $15,000. 


NYONE who knows the exact 
dates of notable natural events 

like earthquakes, tidal waves, remark- 
able auroras, or the fall of meteorites 
will confer a favor on the scientific world 
in general by sending information to the 
London scientific journal, Nature. Dr. 
E. E. Free, 175 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, will gladly forward dispatches from 
this country. (Continued on Page 12) 








Where did YOU 
borrow Your Morals! 


ETHODIST — Catholic — Atheist — 
M black, white or yellow—you borrowed 

your morals somewhere! The lights 
you live by—your ideas of “right” and “wrong” 
—came from the mind of some thinker in his- 
tory, some philosopher who talked about you 
and thought about you several generations— 
ae hundreds of years—before you were 

orn. 

Woodbridge Riley, America’s foremost 
teacher of ethics, has now put within the covers 
of a single handsome volume the whole mighty 
panorama of man’s progress and advance 
through centuries of thought to our present day 
standards. Here is a living, breathing chronicle 
of man’s ideas upon Sex—War—Crime— 
Children—Politics—all through the ages. 


Ways To Modern Thinking 


Some men think. Others only think they 
think. Which are you? Are you curious about 
the original sources of present day institutions? 
Trial by jury? Democracy? Do you know why 
you believe the things you do believe? MEN 
AND MORALS is the keystone of a philo- 
sophical background for every day modern life. 
Here is a knowledge of knowledge, a history of 
ideas, written to entertain as it instructs. It is 
filled with intimate, little known facts in the 
lives of the world’s greatest thinkers. The 
philosophies that were erected like cathedrals 
through many patient years are here reduced to 
their essence and only their pertinent features 
set before you. 

There have been styles and fashions in 
“right” and “wrong,” almost as changing as 
the style of our clothing. You have thought of 
these things often. Now you can crystalize your 
ideas, see the source of your opinions through 
the statements and creeds of these great think- 
ers of both ancient and modern history. 

Gone is the dusty atmosphere of old school 
philosophy. Gone is the dry and ponderous 
heavy reading of school books. Here are philos- 
ophy, ethics and morals for the modern busi- 
ness man and the modern woman. Mr. Riley 
gives you a colorful background for your every 
day activities, a clear vision of “the lights” 
men have lived by through recorded time until 
today. 


Sent On Approval! 


MEN AND MORALS contains more than 
420 pages; it is fully illustrated, beautifully 
printed on a rag-content paper and handsomely 
bound in cloth. A handy index directs the 
reader quickly to any part of the contents he 
may wish to read again, making the book a 
reference work of inestimable merit for all time. 

Mail the coupon for your copy on approval 
today! Read the book at your leisure for a 
week. Then return it or not, just as you see fit. 
Your complete satisfaction is guaranteed. 


Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc. 
Dept. M. 16 Garden City, New York 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & CO., Inc. 
Dept. M.16, Garden City, New York 


Send me Men and Morals by Woodbridge 
Riley on approval. I will either return it at 
your expense or I will remit $5.00 in full pay- 
ment within five days. 
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COMPLETE SHORT NOVEL 
IN SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
$5,000 PRIZE CONTEST 


mashing Story of the Sea; 


Ss. Ss. >SAN PEDRO ” 


by 


JAMES GOULD 
COZZENS 





Superb writing with a Conradian flavor but 
in a highly effective modern manner by one 
of our finest writers. High romance and 
throbbing drama handled with the intelli- 
gence and finesse of a great artist. Not to 
be missed! 25,000 words, complete in one 
issue. Each month hereafter Scribner's will 
publish a complete short novel. 


A new poem by Conrad Aiken, Pulitzer Prize 
winner, and stories by Morley Callaghan 
and Caroline Gordon. Also the widely 
quoted, highly influential book comment of 
William Lyon Phelps and Robert E. Sherwood. 








ERNEST HEMINGWAY 


In the same August Scribner's, a new story by 
Ernest Hemingway, his first since the famous 
“‘A Farewell to Arms.” 


LEWIS MUMFORD 


‘The Drama of the Machines.” Striking, tren- 
chant ideas on a subject close to all business 
men — the machine. The machine age is be- 
ing attacked and defended. Lewis Mumford, 
distinguished critic of the present American 
scene, brings a new, piercing vision to it. It 
is one of the finest and most important ar- 
ticles of the year. 


HARVEY FERGUSSON 


‘The Cult of the Indian.’ Can we go back 
to the Indians for our present-day culture? 
Should we fall for the propaganda of the 
Indian lovers? Hardly, says Fergusson, one 
of the best posted of all Western observers. 


MARK VAN DOREN 


“Substitutes for God.’ Can love of nature, 
art, humanism, or anything else be a sub- 
stitute for God? No, says Mr. Van Doren. 
Fine, pungent comment on a theme which is 
bothering thousands. 


EUGENE GORDON 


*'Negro Society.” Is it like white society? 
What make the distinctions? Illuminating 
sketch of our colored brethren and their 
social life. 


CAPTAIN JOHN 
W. THOMASON 


“' JE. B. Stuart.’ Fourth instalment of the 
big biography of the year. Stirring writing 
about the great Confederate hero. Romance 
in war when war had romance! 


A U G U & ' SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find $4.00 for a full year’s subscription. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| | | do not want to miss the series of short novels. 
| 
| Name 
| 
| 


Address 
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SENT TO ATHENS 


Mr. Morgenthau was called to Athens by the 
League of Nations to save the million and a 
quarter Greek refugees expelled from Smyrna by 
the Turks in 1923. This is the story of his success- 
ful mission—an unparalleled achievement in 
nation-building. 


By Ex-Ambassador 


HENRY MORGENTHAU 


In collaboration with 


FRENCH STROTHER 
$4.00 at all bookstores 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 











Industrial Research Bureau 


Much valuable information is available to business men who wish to use it in select- 
ing locations for factories, warehouses, or branch offices. This Bureau will gladly 
arrange to have you supplied with literature. There is no charge for this service. 
Please use your business stationery and state which of the following localities 
interests you: 


New England North Atlantic Seaboard Inland Middle Atlantic States 
Virginia and the Carolinas South Atlantic Seaboard Inland South 

Gulf Ports Middle West Southwest 

Pacific Coast States Inland Canada Canadian Maritime Provinces 


South Africa 
These suggestions (or your own special needs) may serve to shape your inquiry: 


Labor : Transportation facilities 
Rail Ocean Inland waterways Great Lakes Airways 
Raw materials at hand—lumber coal iron cotton miscellaneous 


Power—electric coal natural gas Taxes Climate 
Address: INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH BUREAU 
244 Madison Ave. THE WORLD’S WORK New York, N. Y. 














(Continued from Page 10) 


NEW indictment of current fem- 

inine fashions comes from the 
U. S. Bureau of Standards. Short 
skirts and the use of silk instead of wool 
make a much noisier costume than that 
of the Gay Nineties; it does not absorb 
sound as well. This is important because 
experiments show that sound shocks 
the nervous system, especially that of 
the stomach. The old-fashioned garb 
absorbed sound equal to that which 
escapes through a window of 4.7 square 
feet, but that of to-day can handle only 
2.2 square feet. At last a kind word has 
been said for men’s clothes, which soak 
up their four square feet of racket as in 
days of yore. 


A Western art connoisseur had an old 
$400 painting. To his expert eye it looked 
as if the colors had been changed by some- 
thing more than time. Restorers removed 
the more recent paint—and uncovered an 


“Old Master’ valued at $150,000. 


HAT kind of food does the body 

need when the mind is busy, and 
what is the effect upon the human 
machine of hard brain work? The most 
recent experiment involving this ques- 
tion was that of the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington in its nutrition labora- 
tory at Boston. The subject’s head was 
inclosed in a kind of helmet—a twelve- 
quart room—while he was plied with 
hard problems in mental arithmetic. 
Respiration, the heart rate, the produc- 
tion of carbon dioxide, and oxygen 
consumption increased slightly. In heat 
output there was a rise of only 2.5 calor- 
ies in an hour, such as might be supplied 
by one oyster cracker or half a salted 
peanut. This is insignificant compared 
with even the mildest physical exercise 
such as walking. Brain work, tiring as 
it is, makes scarcely any demand for 
calories in food. 


Ultraviolet rays are doing detective 
work. Police officers in Ceylon, by using 
these invisible rays, identified fragments 
from an automobile headlight lens and thus 
settled a dispute as to where the accident 
in question occurred. 


BRITISH appellate court has re- 

cently recognized the power of 
the ancient custom of marriage by cap- 
ture. A few months ago a young man of 
the Bhil tribe in Bombay, India, decided 
that he needed a wife. With the aid of 
his friends he carried off a raid of a 
neighboring village, found a_likely- 
looking maiden, and forced her into 
marriage. An unsympathetic foreign jus- 
tice sent him and his friends to jail, but 
the higher court took into account the 
fact that the offence was simply a time- 
honored rite and reduced all the sen- 
tences. The girl, however,was not restored 
to the captor. (Continued on Page 14) 
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| Mail This Coupon WITHOUT MONEY 


GARDEN CITY PUBLISHING CO., Dept. 58, Garden City, New York. 


Please send me the STAR DOLLAR BOOKS encircled below. I will 
either send you within 5 days, $1 plus 10 cents postage for each volume, 


or I will return the books without being obligated in any wa Encircle 
number of books you want.) ‘ ii I ust ai —— 
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Our CHOICE 2% 
Best Sellers 


Never before have you been able to get books like 


these—for which thousands have paid from $2.50 to 
FULL 


$5.00—for only ook at the titles! HE 

STORY OF PHILOSOPHY, the famous book by 

WILL DURANT, which hes sold more than 200,000 

copies at $5.00; THE CRADLE OF THE DEEP, best- 

selling sea story by JOAN LOWELL; H. G. WELLS’ 
1200-page masterwork, THE OUTLINE OF HISTORY (originally LIBRARY 
$5.00)—now yours, with scores of other popular titles you have | 


























































always wanted—for the same amazingly low price of $1.00. See SIZE 

them at your bookstore—or check the coupon above for 5 Days’ Star Dollar 
Trial Examination FREE. Books are each 
5% by 8% inch- 
es, full-sized 
books hand- 
somely bound in 
cloth, beautiful- 
ly printed from 
plates of origin- 
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Private Schools and Colleges 





NEW YORK 


VIRGINIA 





4 N 
Y NEW YORK N 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


CORNWALL- ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


4 


A SCHOOL OF DISTINCTION 


Wu btn 2 nd 
\N Ll 












DISTINGUISHED for ex- 
cellence of training. 
Prepares for college or 
business. West Point 
and Annapolis. Separate 

buildings and teachers i 
for younger boys. Indi- 
vidual attention—tuto- 
rial system. Five gym- 
nasiums, swimming pool 
and athletic park. Fire- 
proof equipment, Illus- 
trated catalog. Col. ik 
Thos. H. Russell, B.S., 

LL.D., President. Box 
W, Staunton, Va. 


STAUNTON k 


Military Academy |x 


Ea 

















IDEAL DREWF Gris 


BRIGADIER-GENEKAL 
SUPERINTENDENT 
On beautiful Lake Gleneida, near N. Y. City. 
Accredited College Preparatory, Elective Courses. Small 
classes. Outdoor life and sports. Moderate rates. 64th 
year. Also Junior School. Catalogs:— 
Herbert E. Wright, D.D., Pres., ae W, Carmel, N. Y. 











INTERIOR DECORATION 
INTERIOR” ‘DECORATION 


Four Months’ Practical Training Course. 
Also Complete Professional and Design 
Courses. Fall Term Starts Oct. 3rd. 
Send for Catalog 32R. Also Home Study 
Course starts at once. 
Send for booklet 32G 

The N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
578 Madison Avenue ~ - New York City 


CONNECTICUT 

















HE 


A dited. College P: ON THE 
General. Secretarial. Arts, Cratts, * SOUND 





Music, Riding. Beach. All Athletics. Individual 
attention and care. ‘‘How-to-Study’’ taught. 
Happy social life. Ages, 8 to 18. Catalog:—Jessie 
Caliam Gray, Box 18. Stanford, Conn., 

(Near N.Y. C.) 





” & SCHOOL FOR 


OCFFIEL, 


1833 1930 
An Zadowed School 


Experienced, sympathetic teachers to help you solve 
the problems of your boy’s education. Address: 
Rev. Brownell Gage, Ph. D., Headmaster, 18 High St., Suffield, Conn. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


SCHOOL 


enti Hall jo: cirts 


‘ ACCREDITED College Preparatory and Junior Col- 
lege. Conservatory of music. Special courses. Part of 
May at Ocean City. Large campus. New buildings. 
Athletics. Golf. Riding. Catalog, Frank S$. Magill, A.M., 
Headmaster, Box W. CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


SCHOOL INFORMATION 
School 


STATE CHARTERED 
Free Information Bureau 
Parents Advised 
by authorized School Inspectors 
Free Catalogs of 
both Endowed and 
Private Schools:— 









































AMERICAN 
ye |6SCHOUOLS ASS'N 
/ 1210 Times Bldg., 

NEW YORK “ 

or 1204 Stevens Bldg. f 
CHICAGO ‘ 

24th Year 














ORK ACAD aMwW NION 


ADE My 

Fully a. Eminent Trustees. New fire- 
proof buildings. Best health record. Small classes. 
Supervised study. Prepares for college or business. 
Able faculty. R.O.T.C. Athletics. Give your boy 
what he cannot lose—education. Catalog, 33rd 
year. Write: Dr. J. J. Wicker. Pres., or Col. N. J. 
Perkins, H. M., Box 14, Fork Union, Va. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
New-Church Theological School 


63rd year. Three-year course. College preparation desired. Re- 
statement (in Swedenburg) of Christian teaching. Interpre- 
tation of scriptures for spiritual life. Correspondence courses. 
Catalog. Williem L, Worcester, Pres , 44 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 


-—— PINE MANOR 


Home-making and Junior College Courses for Graduates 
of Secondary Schools. Recognized by the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges. Address 
MISS HELEN TEMPLE COOKE 

















Box E, Wellesley, Mass. 
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BUSINESS — EDITORIALS 
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IDA BAILEY 
ALLEN'S 


COOK BOOK 


Why you should have it: 


1. Written by an international 
food authority. 

2. Gives balanced menus. 

. Saves time, saves money. 

- Includes special diets for reduc- 
ing, building-up, etc. 

. Takes the guess out of cooking. 

. Costs only $2.50, at your book- 
store. 


DOUBLEDAY-DORAN 


an oo 





(Continued from Page 12) 

AVE you ever wondered what be- 
comes of your old income-tax re- 
turns after the government has studied 
them carefully and extracted all the 
bad news? Returns and the correspon- 
dence that goes with them have ac- 
cumulated by the million and by the 
ton. It costs about $20,000 a year to buy 
equipment in which to file them, with 
clerical hire and floor space becoming a 
serious matter. The Internal Revenue 
Bureau has now been authorized to 
destroy all those filed up to 1925 by 
persons whose gross income did not 
exceed $5,000. The audit of these re- 
turns has been completed long ago, 
and they are only crowding the Treasury 

Department out of house and home. 


From France comes the promise—or 
threat—of the rubber necktie. Four-in- 
hands and bows resembling silk have been 
created. It is claimed that the new neck- 
wear does not fray, that spots can be 
wiped off with a moist cloth, that it will 
help dispose of the world’s surplus rubber. 


HE Whip and the Flopper have 

been haled into court, and as mat- 
ters now stand, the Whip is guilty and 
the Flopper is not. These amusement- 
park devices subject one to personal 
indignity at small cost. A Brooklyn 
man thrown and severely hurt by the 
Whip was awarded $10,000 in damages. 
On the other hand, a gentleman who 
fractured his kneecap at a Coney Island 
Flopper lost his case on appeal. The 
court held that the rough-and-tumble 
nature of the diversion was clear to all 
and that the plaintiff in paying his ad- 
mission fee was not “in search of a re- 
treat for meditation.” So until further 
notice you Whip at the management’s 
risk but Flop at your own. 


Something new in the sad life of the 
Census Bureau was the complaint of 
Fairbury, Illinois, that the government's 
count was too high. This town met the 
expense of a recount which reduced the 
figures from 2,532 to 2,390. The reason for 
this unboosterlike conduct ts that Illinois 
towns under 2,500 are exempt from taxa- 
tion for a road built through them. 


IGHT baseball made its bow in a 
game at Des Moines, Iowa, and 

the operation was declared successful. 
The field was illuminated by powerful 
flood lights, and the players said they 
had no difficulty in seeing the ball either 
at bat or in the field. A large crowd wit- 
nessed the contest, but whether the 
public will continue to patronize these 
games after the novelty has worn off is 
one of those things which no man 
knoweth. Heretofore the baseball fan 
has flourished only in the hot sun; it may 
not be easy to change him into a night- 
blooming flower. (Continued on Page 108) 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


a year ago, President Hoover faced the 

reporters across his desk in Washington 
and read the statement which started five powers 
discussing armaments. 

“The American people should understand,” the 
President said, “that our current expenditures on 
strictly military activities of the Army and the Navy 
constitute the largest military budget of any nation 
in the world to-day. . . . We hope to save materially 
on naval expenditures by international agreement on 
naval arms.” 

It was three months from the President’s statement 
last July to the informal conference with Ramsay 
MacDonald over a pipeful of tobacco on the Rapidan. 
It was three months from the Rapidan to the begin- 
ning of the naval conference in London. It was three 
months from the dress-shirt formalities which opened 
that conference to the conclusion of the long and 
patient effort to write a treaty acceptable first to five 
powers and then to three. During a large part of the 
final three months of this same year the resultant 
treaty has been examined with a microscope, front 
and back, by a group of senators who never fail to 
let their suspicions get the best of them and who even 


(): A HOT DAY in late July, 1929, precisely 





go so far as to call for properly secret documents 
with the apparent purpose of embarrassing the Ad- 
ministration. 

If all the details of treaty conferences were made 
known, even to a legislative body, representatives of 
foreign governments would hesitate to enter into 
treaty negotiations with us at all. 


At what point have we arrived, as the year brings 
us around once more to a summer day in late July? 

Nothing has been done to rid the world of the 
heavy cost of armaments on land. In fifty-five nations 
of a world ostensibly at peace, six million men are 
under arms. 

In the matter of naval armaments, nothing has 
been done which will immediately and substantially 
reduce the tonnage now afloat, but at least an effec- 
tive limit has been set on the entire fleets of the three 
chief naval powers. 

First limitation; then, within the framework of 
limitation, reduction as the opportunity presents it- 
self. It is a sound principle. Progress may be slow. 
But statesmen who are plugging ahead have the satis- 
faction of knowing that in their effort to substitute 
reason for force and order for anarchy they are en- 
gaged in one of the finest and most thoroughly worth- 
while tasks to which the mind of man can be turned. 


America and J apan 


NE RESULT of the naval treaty is fresh assurance 

for Japan and the United States in their relation- 

ship toward one another. The treaty limits American 

cruisers to a point too low to permit a successful at- 

tack in Japanese waters. It places a similar limit of 

Japanese cruisers in American waters. This is all to 

the good. Only the jingoes in both nations will deplore 

the fact that their fleets have lost the chance to 
fashion an offensive weapon. 

American relations with Japan have been improving 
steadily in recent years. The break-up of the old 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance has been one factor in pro- 
moting confidence. The battleship limitation reached 
at Washington in 1922 is a second factor. Increasing 
trade has been a third. The new naval treaty ought 
to be a fourth. 

Only on one occasion in the past ten years, in fact, 
has an incident occurred which seriously cheeked the 
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steady growth of good will between two neighbors 
on opposite shores of the Pacific. This incident came 
in 1924, when Congress passed the Japanese exclusion 
Law over the protest of President Coolidge. 

It would cost us literally nothing to undo this act. 
If Japanese immigration were placed on a quota 
basis, the result would be to permit 190 people born 
in Japan to enter this country annually. This is in 
itself an insignificant number. But these 190 people 


would be restricted, under other provisions of the im- 
migration act, to persons eligible for naturalization. 
This would result in actual exclusion of persons of 
Japanese blood, as they are not eligible for citizenship 
in any case. 

We could, therefore, accomplish precisely the same 
result merely by going about it in another way. In 
place of a special prohibition, directed against Ori- 
entals and therefore injurious to Japanese pride, we 
would theoretically put Japan on terms of equality 
with European nations. 

The whole thing is merely a graceful gesture. But 
graceful gestures are often useful. 








A Fair Trial for the Tariff 
LTHOUGH the new tariff law falls far short of 


being satisfactory legislation, it should be given 
a fair trial. Its enactment at least ends seventeen long 
months of controversy and permits business to as- 
certain the basis on which it may proceed. 

Strong as were some of the arguments that were 
made for a veto, there was an even stronger argu- 
ment for approval. Had this bill been defeated, the 
entire subject would have been reopened with the 
assembling of the 72nd Congress that will be elected 
next November, making for more months of con- 
troversy and stagnation that industry could not 
easily survive. 

The ending of the period of uncertainty by the 
enactment of a law defective in numerous particulars 
was preferable to a continuation of the struggle, par- 
ticularly when the act contains a flexible clause 
under which the Tariff Commission and the President 
can modify the rates 50 per cent up or down. 

It is this section more than any other that war- 
ranted placing the legislation on the statute books. 
With the coming reorganization of the commission, 
for which provision is made in the act, patent in- 
justices can be rapidly rectified. 

Time may prove that the law is better than is 
commonly believed. Necessarily, it must be regarded 
more as an agricultural than as an industrial enact- 
ment, in this respect perhaps squaring with the 


recommendations of the President. Analysis of its 
provisions reveals that 93.75 per cent of its changes 
represent increases in computed duties based upon 
agricultural raw materials; only 6.25 per cent repre- 
sent adjustments made in nonagricultural items. 

Furthermore, of the changes made, 890 were in- 
creases and 235 were decreases as compared with ex- 
isting rates. Some 2,170 items were left untouched. 
So, after all, it may be regarded as “‘limited revi- 
sion,’ if not within the bounds intended by Mr. 
Hoover when he called Congress into extra session 
a year ago last April. 

The bill as finally enacted is the effort of neither 
the House nor the Senate. Rather it is the effort of 
the conferees who put together a somewhat better 
bill thar either branch prepared. Judgment regard- 
ing it snould be suspended until it has had ample 
time to demonstrate its value. 


A Legionnaire at Ottawa 
ANFORD MACNIDER, who has been desig- 


nated as the United States minister to Canada, 
is as interesting a young man as has come out of the 
West in recent years. His has been a varied career, 
one that has brought him many honors and that 
promises even greater prominence in the future. 

Still to observe his forty-first birthday, Colonel 
MacNider has been a banker, a defender of his 
country, a state and national commander of the 
American Legion, an Assistant Secretary of War, 
and a politician of parts. 

Born in Mason City, Iowa, he was educated in the 
East, graduating from Milton Academy and Har- 
vard University. Upon completing his education he 
entered the First National Bank of his native city 
as a vice president and in a short time became 
president of the First National Company, investment 
bankers. 

A member of the National Guard, he saw service 
on the Mexican Border and, when the United States 
entered the World War, went overseas, being rapidly 
promoted from a first lieutenant to a lieutenant 
colonel. For the services he rendered on the Western 
Front he was awarded the Distinguished Service 
Cross, with cluster; made a commander of the Legion 
of Honor; and given the Croix de Guerre, with five 
citations. 

He was made the department commander for Iowa 
of the American Legion in 1920 and in the follow- 
ing year was elected national commander. President 
Coolidge solicited his services in 1925, and for almost 
three years he served in Washington as the Assistant 
Secretary of War. 

_ The call of his banking business was so insistent 
that he returned to it in 1928, but not for long. He 
soon was engineering political campaigns in his home 
state. Against his wishes he was projected as a po- 
tential candidate for the Republican nomination for 
Vice President at the Kansas City convention. Now 
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he has turned to the diplomatic field at the request 
of President Hoover. Able, if temperamental, he may 
be expected to serve with distinction in his new field 
of endeavor. 


The Battle of Geography 


S SAMUEL CROWTHER pointed out in the 
June number of World’s Work, the struggle 
between the Bethlehem Steel interests and the Eaton 
interests in Cleveland for control of the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Company is something more than a 
conflict between powerful financial interests for 
possession of a prize. Mr. Crowther called this tussle 
the first skirmish in what may prove to be “a war to 
readjust the financial balance of the country.” 

For more than a generation the city of New York 
has been a suction pump at the bottom of a capacious 
funnel. Capital has been pouring into this funnel 
continuously. There has been no robbery in the pro- 
cess. Capital invested through New York has paid 
good dividends. It has been employed in constructive 
purposes all over the country, to the benefit of the 
entire nation and not of a single section. Neverthe- 
less, there has been a steadily increasing resistance, 
particularly in the great cities of the Central West, 
against domination of local industries by New York in- 
terests. Struggle for control of the Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube is one indication of this feeling. 

Without prejudice to the merits of this particular 
controversy, we believe that the challenge of new and 
aggressive forces in the Central West is a healthy 
tendency. It carries no threat which ought to alarm 
either New York or the country as a whole. New 
York will always have plenty of opportunity, plenty 
of power, plenty of work to keep the inventive genius 
of its able financiers employed to good advantage. 
The rest of the country would gain rather than 
lose from the development of a number of important 
banking centers outside of New York, with a result- 
ant decentralization of responsibility. 


Rich Man or Poor Man 


EEKING election to the Senate is not necessarily 
a rich man’s—or woman’s—game, but the waging 
of a successful campaign in some states at least re- 
quires the expenditure of extremely large sums of 
money. There are poor men in the Senate as well as 
rich men, but those in modest circumstances must 
come from sparsely populated states or states in 
which they have very large personal followings. 
This fact has been demonstrated in the primary 
contests held in the past few months, as has the fact 
that neither men nor women aspirants are hesitant 
to spend, to win election, many times the salaries 
they will receive throughout their service in the 
Senate, even though others who have done likewise 
have been publicly rebuked and refused the seats to 
which they have been chosen. 





Newberry was forced out of public life because he 
spent $200,000 in his campaign; Smith was denied 
his seat for spending twice that amount; and Vare 
was refused admittance because his campaign cost 
approximately $800,000. Yet Mrs. McCormick, the 
first woman to aspire to the Senate, admits using 
$252,000 of her own money to become her party’s 
candidate, while Senator Grundy put up $291,000 
of his personal funds only to be defeated by Secretary 
Davis. 

What shall be done about this matter of campaign 
expenditures? It seems wholly unfair to limit aspirants 
to the Senate in our greatest states to men or women 
independently wealthy or having the support of power- 
ful political machines. At the same time, it is recog- 
nized that ever so much more money must be used 
by candidates in such states as Pennsylvania and IIli- 
nois than in Mississippi and Idaho. There must be 
some way to solve this perplexing problem. It is 
worthy of serious consideration by the best minds 
in a country that is supposed to be “a land of equal 
opportunity.” 


Subdividing Texas 


EPRESENTATIVE GARNER, of Texas, as- 
tonished Washington recently with a bit: of 
forgotten history when he recalled the circumstances 
in which his state joined the Union in 1845. Congress 
provided on that occasion that if Texas ever wished 
to become five States instead of one, it could do so 
merely by act of its state legislature. 
The one objection to this, in Mr. Garner’s eyes, is 
a matter of sentiment. The average Texan takes pride 
in the unity of his state. He glories in its bigness. 
Whether Mr. Garner offered his proposal in all 
seriousness or whether he was entertaining his Re- 
publican colleagues with the thought of eight more 
Democratic senators we do not know. But there was 
one entirely serious point in the argument when he 
remarked, “It has been said with some degree of ac- 
curacy that the smaller states of the Union are the 
best governed.”’ Because of divergent interests in 
the larger states, “it is virtually impossible for any 
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individual or lawmaking body to compose _ these 
varied interests or so to regulate state government 
that it will operate to the highest degree of efficiency 
for all sections.” 

Familiar cases come to mind to illustrate this point. 
In New York, for example, the upstate counties com- 
plain that New York City runs the state government 
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to suit itself; meantime, the upstate counties are con- 
stantly interfering in such local matters as control of 
city finance and rapid transit. 

It would be easy, in fact, to redistribute populations 
among new states on a more rational economic and 
political plan than they are grouped at present. But, 
as in the case of Texas, all such plans ignore the in- 
tangible factor of state sentiment. 


The August Primaries 


UGUST brings warm weather but no rest for the 
politicians. Primary elections will be held this 
month in no less than fourteen states. Five of these 
states are in the South—Mississippi, Virginia, Ar- 
kansas, Oklahoma, and South Carolina. Four are in 
the Central West—Ohio, Missouri, Kansas, and Ne- 
braska. Two are in the Far West—Wyoming and Cali- 
fornia. The three others are in the border states of 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and West Virginia. 

How many of the political celebrities of the nation 
find themselves involved in these elections? 

Carter Glass, Pat Harrison, Joseph T. Robinson, 
Arthur Capper, and Henry J. Allen are all candidates 
for renomination for the offices they now hold. There 
is no situation in their states, however, which ap- 
parently gives them cause for worry, so far as the 
primaries are concerned. A more doubtful situation 
exists in the case of that veteran dissenter, George W. 
Norris, of Nebraska. 

Mr. Norris will face opposition in the primaries. 
The regular Republicans do not like him. He is a 
member of the farm bloc, a radical on waterpower, and 
an insurgent who bolted his party to support Governor 
Smith in the campaign of 1928. Year after year he 
has come back to Washington because he has had 
the backing of the farmers. Curiously enough, his 
candidacy embodies all of the three chief issues 
which are likely to come before the electorate in the 





fall elections: agrarian discontent, old-fashioned “‘ pro- 
gressivism”’—now focused chiefly on the question of 
public-utility regulation—and prohibition. 

All three of these issues cut squarely across both 
party lines. 


Prohibition and the States 


N THE latest statements of government officials 

on the subject of prohibition enforcement a new 
note is discernible. More and more emphasis is being 
put on the question of action by the states as well as 
by the Federal government. 
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What are the duties of the states in regard to pro- 
hibition, and what have they done to fulfill these 
duties? 

The Eighteenth Amendment, as everyone knows, 
gives the states concurrent power to enforce the law. 
There is a good deal of disagreement among experts, 
however, as to what “concurrent”’ means. Some stu- 
dents of law insist it means that the states share evenly 
with the Federal government in responsibility for 
enforcement. Others, including so good a student of 
law as Howard Lee McBain, Ruggles professor of 
constitutional law at Columbia University, insist that 
the word “concurrent” gives the states no power 
which they did not have already and that the states 
are “under no obligation, legal or moral, to enact 
prohibition laws because of the Amendment.” In 
support of this contention Mr. McBain cites the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court in U. S. vs. Lanza; 260 
U. S., 377 (1922). 

Right at the start, therefore, the question is in- 
volved at least in this much doubt: the Supreme Court 
has given no decision on the point so crystal clear that 
all eminent students of the law are agreed in their 
interpretation of it. 

Further doubt arises on the question of what the 
states have actually done about enforcement, what- 
ever their moral and legal responsibility may be. 

It is a well-known fact that five states—New York, 
Maryland, Montana, Wisconsin, and Nevada—now 
lack enforcement acts. What is less clear is the extent 
to which the other forty-three states, all equipped 
with adequate laws, actually help the Federal govern- 
ment with the problem of enforcement. Opinions on 
this point vary widely. Some estimates put the amount 
of money spent each year by all forty-three states for 
enforcement work at less than a million dollars. 
Other estimates are considerably higher. To settle 
the question, the Wickersham Commission is said to 
be collecting some interesting and valuable data. 


The Maker of Salt in India 
TRIFE in India has kept Mahatma Gandhi in 


the headlines for many weeks. Columns of news 
have been printed of his salt campaign, his civil dis- 
obedience program, his defiance of the British govern- 
ment. Now and then the cables touch on some strange 
fact in the story of Gandhi as a person. 

He is by no means either a typical Oriental mystic 
or an uneducated agitator. He is a barrister, trained 
for law at Middle Temple, London, and admitted 
to the British bar. 

He is a man of sixty-two, born of a family which 
belongs not to the highest Indian caste, the Brah- 
mans, but to the comparatively lowly Vaisyas. He 
was brought up in the orthodox Hindu faith; was be- 
trothed to the present Mrs. Gandhi at the age of eight; 
was married at eleven; finished his schooling five 
years later; and despite the protests of his family and 
his excommunication by a caste meeting in Bombay, 
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went to London with what little money he had, to 
study law. 

Passing his bar examinations at the age of twenty- 
two, he went to South Africa to represent an Indian 
client in a lawsuit. He had expected to stay for a few 
months; he stayed for twenty-one years. For he dis- 
covered a ‘‘cause” which aroused his passionate 


& 


enthusiasm. This cause was an attempt to abolish 
certain discriminations against Indian emigrants in 
South Africa. He worked for this cause from 1893 
to 1914, organizing his first “‘passive resistance” 
movement; and in the end he won. 

He returned to India in 1915 and was welcomed as 
a hero. During the war he supported the British gov- 
ernment, calling on India for “‘absolutely uncondi- 
tional and wholehearted codperation” and urging his 
people to “‘offer all their able-bodied sons as a sacri- 
fice to the Empire in its critical moment.” 

It was only after the end of the war that he brought 
forward his precarious plan for civil disobedience and 
the long train of events began which has led up to 
the situation now obtaining in India. 





A Drive for Philippine Independence 


HE FIRST GUN in what promises to be a pro- 
tracted legislative battle has been fired by the 
Senate Insular Affairs Committee, which has re- 
ported a bill providing for the withdrawal of the 
sovereignty of the United States over the Philippine 
Islands and for the recognition of their independence. 
The effort of a group of coalitionists and bearing 
the name of Senator Hawes, of Missouri, the meas- 
ure has as perhaps its most important provision a 
five-year test period for the gradual change in the 
economic and political relationship between this coun- 
try and the islands, thus giving the Philippine people 
an actual experience of such relationship and an op- 
portunity, following the experience, to decide at a 
plebiscite whether they approve or disapprove of 
separation from the United States. 

Whether the Philippines should be given their 
independence has been the subject of desultory dis- 
cussion in and out of the halls of national legislation 
for more than a quarter of a century. Nevertheless, 
the Hawes bill represents the outstanding effort to 
bring the question formally before Congress. Inevit- 
ably the issue will be thrashed out next winter not 
only in the Senate and the House but from the public 
rostrum. 

Arguments for and against enactment of the meas- 
ure will be made. The desirability of independence 


will be emphasized by advocates of the measure. 
Its opponents will counter with declarations that it 
would be sure to bring economic disaster to the 
islands. The Administration will line up against it, 
as demonstrated by testimony already offered by three 
Cabinet officials—Stimson, Adams, and Hurley— 
one of whom, the Secretary of State, has served as 
Governor General of the Philippines. 

There is reason to believe that enactment of the 
measure in its present form would result in over- 
whelming the islands with Asiatics, that all the tariff 
benefits now enjoyed would be endangered, and that 
the Filipinos would be left prostrate. Surely the pro- 
cess of independence should continue for a longer 
period than five years. Possibly the measure can serve 
as the basis for sound legislation. Otherwise it should 


be defeated. 


Mr. Justice Roberts 


HE NEWEST justice of the Supreme Court of 

the United States has been described by a sena- 
tor from his own state as “a hard-fighting, learned 
and resourceful Welshman.” It is, on the whole, an 
accurate description. 

Owen J. Roberts is a man of fifty-five—tall, lean, 
broad-shouldered, impressive to the many juries he 
has faced in a long career involving a wide range of 
litigation. 

He is a Philadelphian by birth and a Philadelphian 
by choice. He was born in that city in 1875 and edu- 
cated in its schools. He took his law degree as well 
as his A.B. degree at the University of Pennsylvania; 
served as a young man as assistant district attorney 
of Philadelphia County; practiced at the Philadelphia 
bar for more than thirty years. Not far from Phila- 
delphia is the 800-acre farm where he spends a good 
deal of his leisure time. 





In his own city Mr. Roberts has been known, 
trusted, and respected for many years. Outside of his 
own city he was not well known until President Cool- 
idge appointed him to prosecute the oil-lease cases. 
That task required not only great legal ability but a 
real talent for detective work. By a lucky chance a 
young Mexican clerk in a New Mexico bank had kept 
a record of the serial numbers of certain Liberty bonds 
deposited by Albert B. Fall to his account. It was Mr. 
Roberts who traced these bonds back across a tortu- 
ous trail until he discovered and laid bare the trans- 
actions of the famous Continental Trading Company. 

Mr. Roberts put in six years of work on the oil- 
lease cases. (Incidentally, he has not yet been paid 
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for the effort he expended.) The country knows him 
to-day as a stubborn fighter, a lawyer of distinguished 
ability, and a man with a mature, experienced, and 
sophisticated mind. 


Eight Billions in Pensions 


HE PRESIDENT’S recent veto of the Spanish 

War veterans’ bill, because of its form rather than 
because he is opposed to liberalizingthe law, war- 
rants attention being called to the tremendous sums 
expended annually for pensions, allowances, and care 
for veterans of former wars and their dependents. 

It is not so many years ago that all the expendi- 
tures of the government were limited to $1,000,000,000 
annually; yet the time is not far distant when that 
amount, tremendous though it is, will be devoted 
exclusively to so-called pension charges. When that 
time comes, new tax legislation will be required to 
provide the necessary funds. An additional burden 
must be placed upon all the people. 

With Congress tending toward increasing allow- 
ances to veterans and their dependents, it is pertinent 
to ask what the end will be, particularly when one 
dollar in every four of the revenues of the government 
are devoted to such purposes now. That it is the ten- 
dency of Congress to make increases is shown by the 
action taken during the session just closed, with the 
Spanish War bill increasing the obligations of the 
government by $24,000,000 per annum. A further large 
expenditure for World War pensions was vetoed by 
the President because “these costs are beyond the 
capacity of the government at the present time 
without taxation.” 

Since the foundation of the Republic, pension ex- 
penditures have approximated $8,000,000,000. Be- 
cause of the liberality of recent years and because 
of the practical abandonment of the idea that the 
adjusted compensation and insurance for World War 
veterans would obviate the need of pensions, the 
government soon will be spending as much each dec- 
ade for pensions as it has in all the 139 years that 
have passed. 

Every possible consideration should be shown 
our veterans and their dependents, but the greatest 
care should be exercised in making the allotments. 
There are limits to which even a government as great 
as ours cannot go. 


The Price of Books 


N 1927, the latest year for which complete figures 
are available, 270,000,000 copies of books were 
printed in the United States, according to the Federal 
census of manufactures. In the same year the official 
estimate of the population was 118,628,000. 

It will be seen, consequently, that the average 
American (all ages included) buys less than two books 
a year. This is an impressively small number. Though 
figures are lacking which would supply the basis for 


an exact comparison, it is safe to say that the average 
American buys fewer books and presumably reads 
fewer books than are bought and read in various 
progressive foreign nations. How is this significant 
fact to be explained? 

We refuse to believe that the average American is 
less wide-awake than the average European, less in- 
terested in the world in which he lives, less able to 
enjoy and to appreciate a good story, an interesting 
biography, or a book of history or science. 

The answer to these figures, we believe, lies not in 
the intellectual lethargy of the average American but 
chiefly in two facts incidental to the business of book 
production and book distribution: (1) there are too 
few places selling books; (2) there are not enough 
books selling at low prices. 

It is for these reasons that we regard as a long step 
in the right direction the recent decision of a number 
of American publishers to reduce the price of many 
of their books from $2 and $2.50 a volume to $1. 
This change, we believe, will pave the way for a far 
wider distribution of books than has hitherto been 
possible. It will put good books, well written and well 
made, within reach of many thousands of new pur- 
chasers. It will bring the pleasure and the interest 
and the stimulation of good literature into many 
homes, with results which can scarcely fail to be of 
very real importance. 


Insurance Against Fraud 


OME of the best work now being done in behalf 
of a higher standard of business ethics is being 
done by the Better Business Bureau, with headquar- 
ters at 280 Broadway, New York City. This organiza- 
tion has on its various advisory committees such men 
as David F. Houston, formerly Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and now president of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company; Col. Michael Friedsam, president of B. 
Altman & Co.; and Lewis E. Pierson, chairman of 
the board of the Irving Trust Company of New York. 
The services of the Better Business Bureau cover 
a wide front. The Bureau works with Federal and state 
officials to detect and punish fraud. It has joined 
hands with similar bureaus in forty-seven other cities 
in an effort to reduce misleading and inaccurate ad- 
vertising claims and unfair selling practices. It inves- 
tigates “‘schools” of one sort and another, operating 
under shady auspices, and various fake employment 
agencies. Especially is it interested in the activities 
of the fraudulent stock promoter. Within the past 
twelve months it has helped to land a number of un- 
scrupulous operators behind the bars. 

At the present time the Bureau believes that there 
is special danger that the public may be misled by 
fakers who are doing their best to capitalize the stock- 
market crash of last October. Sensing the fact that 
many inexperienced investors lost heavily in this 
crash and are eager to recoup their losses by a sudden 
gain, the promoters of worthless securities are busily 
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flooding the country with literature offering gullible 
people a chance to make a fortune in a hurry. 

The Better Business Bureau maintains an Investors’ 
Service which is ready to answer questions concerning 
doubtful stocks or doubtful financial institutions. This 
service answered no less than 21,261 such inquiries 
last year. Many of the authors of these inquiries 
have good reason to be grateful for the information 
they received. 


A Veteran at Thirty-Seven 


HEN S. Parker Gilbert went to Germany six 

years ago as agent general for reparations 
payment under the Dawes Plan, the comment 
heard in every quarter was astonishment that a 
young American of thirty-one should have been given 
the most difficult and responsible financial position 
in all Europe. Mr. Gilbert closed his desk the other 
day. The Dawes Plan has been succeeded by the 
Young Plan, and the International Bank takes the 
place of an agent general for reparations payments. 
Mr. Gilbert is coming home. There is no comment 
to-day about his age. His ability is a demonstrated 
fact. 

The size of the task which confronted Mr. Gilbert 
in his six years of work under the Dawes Plan can be 
only half appreciated by remembering that it was his 
mission to collect hundreds of millions of dollars 
from a nation which had gone through a disastrous 
war, a revolution, and a long struggle with deflated 
currency. Mr. Gilbert had not only to collect these 
payments with the least possible disturbance of Ger- 
man credit, but also to distribute them to Germany’s 
creditors without unsettling the exchanges or injur- 
ing international trade. The second half of this task 
was quite as difficult and important as the first. 

Only a man of great technical ability, rare foresight, 
and a finely balanced sense of fairness could have per- 
formed this task successfully. Mr. Gilbert brings back 
with him the respect and gratitude of Europe. From 


his own countrymen he deserves a rising vote of 
thanks. 


The New Power Commission 


EORGANIZATION of the Federal Power Com- 

mission is an important administrative ac- 
complishment. It has been made possible because 
Congress respected the recommendations made by 
President Hoover last fall to substitute full-time com- 
missioners for the three Cabinet members who have 
been serving in an ex officio capacity and to create an 
independent field force to conduct the activities 
heretofore performed by engineers under other de- 
partments. 

The work and burden of the commission has be- 
come entirely too great for administration by Cabinet 
officials who have many other duties to perform. The 
reorganization of the commission is in keeping with 


the President’s theory of the manner in which the 
government should function. Placed on an independ- 
ent and fixed basis, it will complete work long since 
neglected, make for better administration of the 
waterpower act, and furnish the foundation for con- 
sideration of many problems growing out of conser- 
vation. 

The public knows comparatively little about the 
activities of the Commission—certainly that part of 
the public that resides in the East. In the ten years 
of its life it has issued licenses for 103 major projects 
and 123 of lesser importance. These licenses cover 
waterpower projects which affect the interests of 
navigation or government lands. The Commission is 
practically the only agency of the government ex- 
ercising jurisdiction over electric power companies. 
Having been placed on an independent basis, its 
activities may be extended eventually from a mere 
licensing agency to rate regulation. If and when that 
time comes, it will rank with the great divisions of 
the government. 


Wanted: A Watchdog of the Treasury 
ECAUSE of the free-handedness of Congress and 


the recession of business, the government faces 
the possibility of a deficit for the first time in a 
decade. The indications are that expenditures will 
exceed receipts by $60,000,000—not a vast sum 
considering that this is a $4,000,000,000 government, 
but sufficiently large to cause keen concern. 

If the deficit actually occurs, it may become neces- 
sary for Congress to enact some new tax legislation 
when it reconvenes next December, this time making 
the revision upward instead of downward, as has 
been the case in each change since 1920. The action 
will be taken only if Congress is driven to it, for it is 
an axiom of the House and the Senate alike that its 
members are ever ready to vote money out of the 
Treasury but loath to add anything to the burden 
of the taxpayers. 

The willingness of Congress to authorize expendi- 
tures explains the predicament which may confront 
the Administration before many months have passed, 
even more than the difficulties incident to the slow- 
ing of business and industrial activity. There would be 
no danger of such a situation had Congress at its 
last session respected the budget estimates prepared 
with the greatest care by the Administration. 

Instead of holding to these estimates, which took 
into full account the tax reduction of $160,000,000 
voted last winter, Congress deliberately exceeded 
those estimates, making grants for political purposes 
that may corral votes in November but that threaten 
trouble thereafter. 

If a deficit does occur, it may teach some members 
of Congress that it is unwise to be too liberal with 
the people’s money. If this is the lesson, and it is 
learned, it will be a good thing for Congress and the 
country. 








Bié Business 


‘s boarding the 1 RAWLERS 


By EARL HANSON 


Mergers have come to Gloucester. 
Big business is catching fish more economi- 
cally, packing them more perfectly, marketing 
them over a whole country, and making one 
of the oldest American industries produce more 
money; but the romance, the thrill, and the 
risk that come from following the sea remain. 








the fishing business in the past few years, as 

even the most casual observer, who has read 
an advertisement or two and looked into a fish store, 
must realize. Much of its product is now put up in 
packages and sold like breakfast food. 

The quick-freezing methods recently developed, by 
which the fish can be frozen at extremely low tempera- 
tures immediately after being taken from the boats, 
allow the produce to be stored and perfectly preserved 
for months in refrigerated chambers. As far as the step 
from distributor to consumer is concerned, fresh fish 
need no longer be a perishable product. 

A corollary advance—the distribution 
of seafoods through approved modern 
marketing methods—is shaking up the 
entire industry from top to bottom. Put- 
ting up and selling fish in trade-marked 
packages began in 1921. By the end of 
1929, the Bureau of Fisheries reports, 112 
plants in the United 


GS the fing revolutionary has happened to 











States were packag- 
ing fish, either fresh, frozen, or smoked. 
Twenty-seven of these plants were es- 
taulished in 1929 alone, when the total 
output was well over eighty-four million 
pounds, with a market value of almost 
fifteen million dollars. 

What is this doing to the fishermen? 
Most industries consist essentially of 
three branches—producing the raw ma- 
terial, converting it, and distributing it 
to the consumer—and you cannot revo- 
lutionize any two of those branches with- 
out profoundly affecting the third. 

Certainly not all the New England 
catch is now quick-frozen and packaged. 
Thousands of tons, ‘‘fresh from the boats,”’ 
are sent out, iced in cars, for immediate 
consumption. Cod and haddock are still 
being salted, though mainly for export. 

















BIG BUSINESS IS BOARDING THE TRAWLERS 


Right—Taking aboard a big catch. From a few 
hundred to six thousand pounds of fish must be 
gutted, iced, and packed in the hold in about 
forty-five minutes, or before the next netful 
comes up. Below—The Amherst, launched this 
year, is the result of long experiment. Ships of 
this size have proved to be the most economical 
to operate. Larger vessels were total failures. 


But the men who built up the quick- 
freezing ventures, as well as those few 
others who began to make what they 
call “‘a real industry” out of the fisheries, 
realized long ago that radical changes 
would have to be made at the catching 
end—not only to dovetail with new com- 
mercial and technical methods on shore 
but to increase efficiency and reduce costs. 

Forty-nine modern power trawlers 
were built around Boston last year. The 
days of dory fishing, which thrilled us as 
youngsters and called for heroes born 
and bred to the sea, are definitely over. 
The few remaining open dories which 
stay at sea from three weeks to three 
months at a time, getting cargoes a 
trawler can get 

















in less than a 
week, using larger crews, and selling 
their catches for less, are doomed by economic trends. 
Machinery is beginning to take the place of man 
power, partly because of the economies involved and 
partly for scientific reasons. Take the matter of pitch- 
forking the product. It is hard to convince an old salt 
that this traditional method of handling fish is open 
to question; but when the freezing-plant bacteriologist, 
whose job is to count the bacteria on his company’s 
output and to keep that count at a minimum, finds 
that every pitchfork hole in a fish is a likely source of 
infection, his word carries weight. 

Out goes pitchforking, in comes semi-automatic 
conveying machinery, and up goes a tremendous un- 
derstandable howl from those men on the piers who 
find themselves out of work. 

Much development work will have to be done before 
a trawler of exactly the right size and speed is built. 
Most trawlers in use by the New England fisheries 
to-day are about 150 feet long, with a capacity of some 
three hundred thousand pounds of fish. Why? Because 
that is the time-honored size. 


But a steam trawler, serving the fresh or frozen fish 
market, cannot stay at sea until it is filled, as could 
the old dory fishers that salted away their catches. It 
has a perishable cargo, packed in melting ice. If it 
stays out too long the catch begins to deteriorate. 

The catch per trawler, averaged over the year, is 
some hundred thousand pounds per trip, or about one 
third of the load for which it was built. The operators 
have for years been paying good money bringing half- 
empty holds back from the banks. The latest trawlers 
that have been built are therefore only 110 feet long, 
with capacities of from 200,000 to 250,000 pounds. 
These boats have cargoes just as big as those of older 
trawlers, they are cheaper to operate, and their smaller 
crews, working at least in part on percentages, make 
more money. 

How about speed? All things else being equal, it is 
obvious that a fast boat, spending less time in mere 
transport than a slow one, can spend more time ac- 
tually fishing, can make more trips to the banks per 
year, can land fresher cargoes. Against these advan- 
tages is the increased cost of operating a fast boat. It is 
estimated that a trawler speed of fifteen knots is 
best. The usual speed, for fishermen and tramps, 
is ten knots. 











26 WORLD’S WORK for AUGUST 


A few years ago the Maritima was built as an experi- 
ment. She had a capacity of 125,000 pounds, a speed 
of fifteen knots, and a crew of only seven men as com- 
pared with the usual fifteen or twenty. She made fifty- 
eight trips to the banks in one year—far more than is 
usual. But though she apparently fulfilled every re- 
quirement, she was a failure. That failure taught the 
industry that stability is essential. The Maritima was 
less of a fisherman than a cross between a destroyer 
and a submarine. 

The trawler steams out to the banks, tosses its net 
overboard, and drags it along the bottom for from 
thirty minutes to an hour. The net is then hauled in, 
emptied of its contents, and thrown back into the 
water for another fill. Meantime the crew, knee-deep 
in writhing, gasping fish, is busy sorting, cutting, and 
gutting anywhere up to six thousand pounds of catch 
and passing it to the hold, where it is packed in ice. 
The deck must be cleared before the trawl comes up 
again. 

The weather in which it is impossible to fish is 
weather too rough for the men to handle the fish. The 
range in fishing weather may be widened in part by 
increasing the stability of the boats and in part by 
gutting and cleaning machinery—just as machinery 
has recently begun to scale, cut, and fillet fish in 
shore plants. 

The matter of packing fish aboard the trawlers is 
receiving serious attention. The ice now carried in- 
volves considerable expense, both in initial cost and 
handling, and its purity is questioned by bacteriol- 
ogists. Mechanical refrigeration would overcome these 
difficulties, were it not for certain drawbacks. A re- 
frigerating plant large enough to chill a given catch 
sufficiently by the time the next catch was routed to 
the hold would have to be about as large as the machin- 
ery that drives the ship and would require as much 
fuel. 

Attempts have been made to compromise with small 
refrigerating plants that chill the air in the hold a few 
degrees and slow down the melting of the ice, but the 
result of this experiment is not yet known. 

The radio has proved invaluable in making a big- 
business proposition out of fishing. Gone are the days 
when captains went to sea and used their own judg- 
ment about the proper time to turn home. Now they 
send daily reports to headquarters by radio, giving 

















their positions and catches—and turn back when 
ordered. 

In the shore office sits the production manager, with 
a chart in front of him, on which pins mark the loca- 
tions of ships in his fleet and figures indicate their con- 
tents. He watches the market and orders ships home 
as he needs them. Not always does he try to anticipate 
the period of highest price. If his company is engaged 
in the quick-freezing business as well as in catching, 
its plant can freeze fish when the price is low and sell 
when the market is more favorable. At high-price 
periods it does better by throwing its cargoes directly 
on the fresh-fish market. 

One reason for violent price fluctuations is that the 
business has to operate without any inventory. Your 
miner knows, through core drill exploration, what 


‘untouched bodies of ore his properties contain. Your 


manufacturer knows what raw materials he will have 
on hand at any one time. Even the oil geologist, by 
the study of micro-fossils left by ancient seas, is able 
to improve his chances of striking oil tenfold. 


High Prices —Low Profits 


But fishermen have to operate by guesswork. They 
have no way of knowing what raw materials are on 
hand at any one time, until the cod and the haddock 
and the halibut have actually been caught. “‘Fisher- 
man’s luck” is a term fixed in our language; yet luck 
is a synonym for ignorance. When we do not know 
conditions, and so cannot foresee the trend of events, 
we say that what happens is a matter of luck. 

When fishermen have made their catches they have 
to unload at any price. Having no way of storing their 
fragile product, they must sell to the packers and the 
distributors immediately or not at all. 

It is no wonder that the price of fish swings widely 
in the course of the year. In a single week the price of 
first-grade haddock may vary from seventeen cents 
to one cent, with an average of about three and a half. 
Sometimes, during gluts, the fisherman cannot sell at 
any price, and many a boat takes her catch to sea and 
dumps it. 

I am aware that many a housewife will raise her 
eyebrows when she compares such quotations with 
retail prices. Yet the industry cannot be accused of 
profiteering. High retail prices are due to the con- 
tinued use of outmoded methods. The waste is enor- 
mous, and profits are low all around. Fish piers, lim- 
ited in capacity and built for manual operation, simply 
cannot handle gluts when fish are cheap, any more 
than they can store them till favorable times. More- 
over, the consumer pays for several times the weight 
of fish because shipment in ice-filled barrels and boxes 
is still generally in vogue. He also pays the seven day 
a week overhead on stores that do most of their busi- 
ness on Friday. 


From early times, the man who mended nets has 
been a prominent figure in the lore and legend of 
the sea. Even mergers and the fact that he draws a 
salary determined on a modern scientific basis 
have not robbed him of his picturesque qualities. 





BIG BUSINESS IS BOARDING THE TRAWLERS 


The limiting weather for the new steam trawlers 
is weather too rough to allow work on the deck. 
With such waves coming aboard every few minutes 
the crew must remain below, despite the fact that 
every idle hour adds to the cost of operations. 


Daily fluctuations are hard to foretell and harder 
yet to control. They depend on weather and “‘fisher- 
man’s luck.”” But they are superimposed on an annual 
movement, controlled by the fish-eating habits of the 
nation, that can be fairly accurately gauged. Fish as 
well as oysters are eaten principally in the months 
whose names contain an r. Both demand and price 
reach a high peak in Lent, drop off suddenly at Easter, 
smolder during the summer months, pick up in Sep- 
tember, and then slowly build up to the following 
Lent. 

So important is the Lenten peak that any fisherman 
who fails to get his catch at that season generally 
loses money on the year’s operation. But even at Lent 
no special providence reveals to these people where 
the cod may be found, and nothing keeps them from 
spending thousands of dollars for fuel and wages in 
the blind hope that the fish have not forsaken their 
usual haunts. 

Such a state of affairs is too much of a gamble for 
big business, which has no use for the word luck and 
which became big and successful only through the 
careful utilization of facts. The introduction of quick- 
freezing methods eliminates much of the hazard after 
the fish are landed on the piers. But only through long 
and laborious research can the uncertainties inherent 
in the business before the time of landing be dimin- 


ished. 


Marine “Divining Rods” 

Fish have a habit of suddenly leaving a spot where 
they may have been plentiful for years. Nobody 
knows why they leave, where they go, or when they 
may be expected back. The trawlers go blindly in 
search of them, scraping the bottom with their nets, 
burning hundreds of tons of coal, paying many hun- 
dreds in wages. Alarmists raise their hands in holy 
horror over the depletion of our marine foods through 
ruthless catching. But if they knew no more about 
tourists than they do about fish, they would prophesy 
the imminent depopulation of the United States be- 
cause of the annual migration to Europe. 

Here we have a vivid illustration of the direct 
economic significance that the work of many of our 
scientists has for us. Eventually biologists will estab- 
lish definite relationships between marine life and 
ocean conditions—currents, temperatures, depths, lo- 
cations of bottom springs, and so on. The moods of 
the ocean depend on a vast variety of conditions: on 
the movement and thickness of arctic ice, on the 
weather, especially over Greenland, on the geology 
and changing shape of the bottom, on the rainfall far 
inland, on the caprices of the Gulf Stream. The work 
of biologists, geologists, arctic explorers, and meteor- 
ologists, no less than that of the engineers who design 
catching and curing machinery, has a vast potential 
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influence on the price of fish in Boston, New York, 
or Portland. 

The inventory problem, admittedly complicated, 
resolves itself into this: Given certain determinable 
conditions, on what spot on the banks may the fisher- 
man reasonably expect his biggest catch? And large 
as the problem is, much has already been done toward 
solving it. 

Scientists have found that cod and haddock and 
other food fish seem to have a habit of staying in 
waters of certain depths and between certain ranges 
of temperature. British trawler captains out of Grims- 
by and Hull have long made use of the sonic depth 
finder and the thermometer as the “divining rods” 
of the fisherman. American captains are slowly begin- 
ning to see the value of these instruments. A number 
of Boston boats, owned by three companies, are ex- 
perimentally equipped with depth finders, and a good 
many with thermometers. 

But it is one thing to buy scientific instruments for 
a fisherman and another to get him to use them. Since 
long before the heroic days of the doryfishers, the 
captains have been in supreme command at sea. They 
and their fathers before them have developed a method 
of fishing that seems to their eyes perfectly successful, 
and with the deep-rooted conservatism of their calling, 
they look with suspicion on new-fangled ideas. 

One large company is gradually overcoming this 
suspicion by sending its captains, one after another, 
to England. These men, sailing as observers on the 
Hull and Grimsby boats, have an opportunity to see 
active and effective use made of strange devices; they 
return from these cruises with minds far more recep- 
tive to scientific innovations. (Continued on Page 110) 





Awaiting a Sién from Heaven 


By SAMUEL 


about that. Business is not so bad, however, as 

is the sentiment concerning the state of busi- 
ness. There is no question about that either. If one 
takes into account the quality of the effort that is being 
made to get new business, then business on the whole 
is a lot better than it ought to be. 

For a curious, dull, leaden pall seems to have settled 
down upon the executive personnel of business. Inven- 
tories everywhere are very low and ill-assorted. It is 
becoming increasingly difficult to buy what one wants. 

The writer once wandered into the amber bazaar in 
Stamboul. I stopped at a booth but was gravely re- 
ferred to a drowsing old fellow several booths away 
who, I gathered, had done no business that day and 
was therefore next in line for a customer. I looked 
over his stock, selected a cigarette holder, and ascer- 
tained its price by the finger method. Then I held up 
only half the number of fingers that he held up. With- 
out changing his expression, he took the piece of amber 
from me, closed his eyes, and went on dozing. 

That is not quite the condition of American business 
to-day, but some of the sales efforts that one sees do 
recall the serenity of the amber bazaar. 

The opinion is quite settled that there is no use try- 
ing to do business until something happens to condi- 
tions. No one knows what this something is or how 
they are going to recognize it when they see it. Nothing 
will do short of a sign from heaven. 

Everything has been done, so the story goes, that 
could be done; and nothing is left but to wait. That 
seems to be settled. For instance, men came home from 
the conferences held by President Hoover enthusiasti- 
cally convinced that business was going to be fine. 
Indeed, many of them got all ready to take orders in 
the belief that a boom was at once going to get under 
way. There has been some exasperation because there 
has been no boom. Reports from Washington are being 
discredited because each important announcement has 
been followed by a stock-market break. Everyone 
knows that the stock market is not a day-to-day in- 
dicator of conditions. The tariff comes in for a liberal 
share of blame, although the new tariff has only just 
gone into effect and most men know that no tariff bill 
has ever yet had any of the dreadful consequences 
predicted. 

What are the actual conditions? 

Merchandise exports have been running about 
twenty per cent below 1929 but only eight per cent 
below 1928—and if we had the volume instead of the 
price figures the changes would be even less. The de- 
partment-store sales for the first four months of this 
year were only three and a half per cent below those 
of 1929, which was a very prosperous year. The chain- 
store sales are mostly below last year’s, but this is a 
matter of price; in volume they are above. Life insur- 
ance is being sold at a normal rate. The deposits of 
thirty savings banks in the New York district are to 


B sou t is not good. There is no question 
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date well above the same period in 1929, which was a 
record year. The payments on installment paper are 
being met about as usual. The prices of commodities 
are down. The Fisher index at the time of writing 
stands at 86.2 as against 96.6 at the same time last 
year. But only a few commodities are selling at below 
cost of production. The earnings of most corporations 
are for the first half of the year fairly well down, al- 
though compared with 1928 they are not unfavorable. 

Turn now to the other side of the picture. In the 
past a shortage of money has commonly made it diffi- 
cult for work to get under way. Last year building was 
choked off by the Stock Exchange bidding for the 
money of the country. To-day the Federal Reserve 
rediscount rate stands at two and one-half per cent. 
This means a very great deal. Our building industry 
depends upon the mortgage market, and with money 
at its present rate mortgages are good investments and 
bonds are more attractive than stocks to the inves- 
tor who wants both security and an adequate return. 

The funds are now available for an extensive build- 
ing program and also for the resumption of foreign 
lending—which nearly stopped while money was so 
high. Building-construction work is the backbone of 
the country’s progress, for it starts activity not merely 
in building materials but in a thousand related lines. 
There are only two bars to a resumption of building 
activity. The first is the lack of initiative among 
builders who do not realize that cheap money is here. 
The second is the high cost of building in many local- 
ities, owing to the absurd and poverty-making restric- 
tions of the building trades unions. These restrictions 
are serious, but they can be met and overcome if there 
is the will to meet them. It is not the high wages in the 
building trades that matter—for all wages ought to be 
high. The things that count in building are the disputes 
among the unions themselves and the make-work pro- 
visions which still obtain in many of the trades. 

Production in general is reported to be well below 
consumption, which means that shortages in goods are 
developing and that some of them will soon be acute. 
These shortages will be met by the manufacturers and 
business men who are alive to the actual conditions and 
who are actively out after business. 

After every season of business depression new faces 
appear in the business world. They are the men who 
do not wait for signs from heaven but who go ahead 
with what they have and from where they stand. 

There is work enough right now in this country— 
ready and waiting to be done—to keep employed all 
the men who really want employment. The money is 
here to do the work. 

Then why is it not done? 

“Largely because more men are giving attention to 
what might have been than: to what is. It is the new 
leaders, who look forward and not backward, who will 
have the new business. For they will have created it 
while the others were watching for signs. 





What! No Trees? 


By CHARLES LATHROP PACK 


President, American Tree Association 


A mighty one hundred and ten year old 
Mississippi cypress, six feet across, 
starts on its last journey, probably to 
be used for fine exterior woodwork. 
Taking down such majestic trees is 
not necessarily ruthless lumbering. 
Modern science has provided sys- 
tematic methods for deforestation. 
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he had been a soldier, diplomat, economist, 

and observer of human affairs. An able man. 
So able that his government twice had sent him to this 
country on secret financial missions of some impor- 
tance. 

We had met years before, on war relief work. We 
had talked about food supplies, timber supplies, and 
international credit. And so it happened that on his 
return visit to this country he lunched with me. 

Over the coffee and cigars, he smiled and his eyes 
became reminiscent. “‘ Twelve years since we last met,” 


Mi GUEST was a foreigner. During a long life 
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From Forests and Mankind (The Macmillan Company) 


he said. “‘Since that time the world has moved. Some 
kingdoms have fallen, and many changes have come 
to your nation and mine. During those years your 
country has become the richest in the world. How does 
it feel to be a citizen of the world’s wealthiest nation?” 

“Tt has advantages,” I told him. “For one thing, it 
means wider horizons. It gives promise of a broader 
and better life for every one of us here in America.” 

““Promise—ah, yes. But that is not enough. A great 
nation like yours should give more than promise. It 
should construct. It should acknowledge past blunders 
and correct them. 

“You will wonder of what I am thinking. Well, 
just now I have been traveling in your vast country, 
and I have come from that part you call the Lake 
states. I saw there things that make me wonder. Men 
told me it once had been a prosperous, thriving region. 
They told me it had played a mighty part in the up- 
building of your nation by supplying the great timber 
that you needed. But I saw no timber there. Only 
desolation. Blackened stumps, the toll of ax and fire, 
with here and there an abandoned farm. They said 
that I had come too late, and that surprised me, for in 
my country we are told that forests can be used for- 
ever. 

“Since then I have been wondering. I have been 
wondering if even the wealthiest nation in the world 
can afford to let millions of its acres—there must have 


The story of the terrible destruction by fire wrought 
annually in the forests of the United States. The 
shaded area, extending from Virginia and Maryland 
to Connecticut and out into the Atlantic, is equal to 
the total area of yearly devastated land. And each 
season it is a different spot that goes up in smoke. 
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In the wake of a tornado and fire in 
an Idaho national forest. The Forest 
Service needs more than anything else 
the codperation of the people in declar- 
ing against the ruthless cutting of 
trees and in continuing to pay the bills 
for fire protection and reforestation. 


We have created other man- 
made deserts. Althoughestimates 
vary, it is quite likely that 
throughout the United States as 
a whole, there are upward of one 
hundred million idle acres—vast 
tracts of land that have ceased 
to be productive assets and have 
become menacing liabilities. 

Now it would not be very dif- 
ficult to show that, in terms of 
money alone, these idle acres are 
costing this country somewhere 
around a hundred million dol- 
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been many millions—lie so idle and unproductive. I 
saw the same thing in your Southern states and out 
on your Pacific Coast. It seemed to me you were turn- 
ing assets into liabilities at an alarming rate. 

““As you know, my own country is not very rich; 
certainly not rich enough to endure the loss that must 
be represented by those great stretches of unproductive 
land. For it is a loss, isn’t it? An economic loss. And 
no less a social loss. Why do you endure it? Countries 
in Europe have taken land not nearly so fertile and, 
by tree planting, have turned unproductive, barren 
stretches into thriving, prosperous communities. 

“Surely you remember what France did in the region 
known as the Landes. Millions of acres of marsh and 
shifting sands it was. Worth nothing. Only a few 
useless shrubs grew there, a few starving peasants tried 
desperately to make a living. It was adding nothing to 
the wealth of France; it was worth nothing since the 
day men had cut away its forests. 

“Then the French government planted it with trees. 
To-day this once abandoned country is worth over a 
hundred million dollars. It supports thriving villages. 

“It was of that I thought when they showed me the 
northern half of your Lake states. Not a pretty pic- 
ture—those miles of stumps and desolate waste, with 
here and there a crumbling farmhouse.” 


A Hundred Million Idle Acres 


That was the way my friend felt, looking at it with 
European eyes. As an economist he had seen the great 
waste of all that idle, deteriorating land and had trans- 
lated it into terms of human decadence. But even he 
didn’t know that this same drama of devastation is 
being played, or has been played, in all our important 
timber regions throughout the United States to-day. 
My friend had spoken of the Lake states, where there 
are probably twenty million acres of idle, deforested 
land that must be planted before it will produce one 
penny toward the prosperity of this country. 


lars each year they are allowed 

to remain unproductive. One 
hundred million is a very tidy sum, but the loss 
of it is utterly insignificant in comparison with the 
other evils that these empty acres are bringing in their 
train. Forest destruction, especially on the slopes of 
our important streams, has been a menace to a pure 
continuous supply of water; it has jeopardized agricul- 
ture in the irrigation districts; it has allowed heavy 
rains to wash away the soil and silt up costly reser- 
voirs; it has probably affected climatic conditions 
over large areas; and, with the disappearance of the 
trees in forest communities, poverty and even social 
degeneration have resulted. 


Abuses of Private Ownership 


So, after all, my friend was not exaggerating when 
he said that no nation, however wealthy, could long 
endure the existence of great stretches of idle lands 
that had once been productive of timber and could 
again be made so. That, of course, is the point. Those 
acres can be made productive again—the evil is not 
without a remedy. But we are slow in applying it. 

What, then, is the matter? Where shall we look for 
leadership and advice? After all, in the United States 
Forest Service, we have a branch of our Federal 
government whose function it is to help produce tim- 
ber for the nation, to protect the headwaters of our 
streams by forests, and, incidentally, to see that 
throughout the length and breadth of the country our 
forest lands shall be kept productive. Just what has 
its existence amounted to across the years? 

Well, for one thing, it has amounted to the establish- 
ing of a hundred and fifty million acres of National 
Forests, where, at least, the nation can be assured 
that timber production will be put on a permanent 
basis and where, up to the limit of the appropriated 
man power and money power, these acres will be pro- 
tected from forest fires. 

But, as happens in so many government enter- 
prises, the best horses were stolen before Congress 
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bolted the stable door. In one way or another, the 
cream of America’s timber has been brought into 
private ownership and out of the jurisdiction of either 
state or Federal government. What happens outside 
the National Forests has little reference to public 
welfare—so it would appear—and yet the great bulk 
of our best timberlands are outside the National 
Forest jurisdiction. Less than five per cent of our 
forest products come from these Federal holdings, 
and by far the greatest amount of plantable land is 
in private ownership. The real future of our wood 
production depends on what hap- 
pens to these privately owned acres. 


Man-Made Deserts 


To-day each privately owned acre 
is subject to the whim and necessi- 
ties of its owner, no matter if he 
wishes utterly to slash, destroy, and 
abandon. Often those acres receive 
no fire protection at all, or very in- 
effectual protection. And so, year by 
year, in spite of the existence of the 
Federal Forest Service and in spite 
of the numerous state forest services 
that have sprung up throughout the 
country, our areas of denuded, dev- 
astated, wasting land have increased 
alarmingly. 

Foresters have warned against this 
needless wholesale destruction. Far- 
sighted men in all walks of life have deplored the situ- 
ation. Magazines and the press have sounded the note 
of alarm. The United States Chamber of Commerce 
has made a careful investigation. Congressmen have 
made speeches—as they do sometimes. And as a re- 
sult the fabric of the Forest Service has been patched 
here and patched there; yet never since the day of 
their creation have the Federal foresters been given 
sums that would allow them adequately to protect and 
scientifically improve the people’s National Forests, as 
they know in their hearts the 
job ought to be done. 
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From Forests and Mankind 

The diagram shows what be- 
comes of a tree when lumber- 
men decide it is suitable for 
cutting. Note small proportion 
of tree that is eventually used. 





all because these countries have the economic fore- 
sight to provide for their timber futures. They have 
led the way in showing to private enterprise what 
can be accomplished by forestry. 

Ours has been a pinch-penny policy all through. 
It is worse than pinch-penny—it is bungling. Money is 
given in so desultory a manner that government 
foresters, state foresters, and private codperators are 
equally at a loss to know what they can expect from 
year to year. No one can plan; no one can say, “For 
the next ten years we will have so much money for 
fire protection, so much for planting 
or for research. We can therefore lay 
out a program of fire defense; we can 
create nurseries and begin a system 
of forest studies and carry them 
through.” 

So that while one can point here 
and there to distinct progress in cer- 
tain forms of forestry, and to the 
steady building up of a solid body 
of scientific knowledge, one still has 
to point to that ever increasing 
menace of idle land, those ever in- 
creasing numbers of forest fires and 
our snail-like pace in tree planting. 


Facing the Problem 


Reluctantly we have to admit 
that not yet have we solved our 
forest problem. 

We know that President Hoover is considering an 
attack upon this great tangled question. It is not the 
least important of the three fundamental problems of 
land use. First came the problem of agricultural use, 
then the problem of the use of our public domain, 
and now our perplexing and still unsolved riddle of 
the forests. 

Just what the details of our final forestry policy will 
be, no one can say. But there is at least one broad im- 
mediate line of attack we should be ready to take. 





At no time, in short, have we 
given the time and money that 
other civilized nations have 
given when confronted with 
comparable problems. France 
and Switzerland produce nearly 
three times as much timber per | 
acre as do we. Germany pro- 
duces about four times as much. 
Austria and Sweden beat us. 
Even little Japan beats us. And 


The difference between controlled and 
uncontrolled lumbering, where de- 
struction and conservation meet. This 
picture was taken at a national forest 
boundary, where private lumbering 
had been carried right up to Uncle 
Sam’s property line. Millions of acres 
in the West have thus been laid low. 














U. S. Forest Service 
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That job is the replanting of our man-made deserts. 
It means turning an annual hundred million dollar 
liability into a great national economic asset. 

“But,” you say, “is not tree planting by both the 
Federal government and the state governments al- 
ready going forward?” 

It is. But how? It is going forward at a rate which, 
if continued, may conceivably plant up our idle tim- 
ber acres with trees again within a thousand years! 
Meanwhile, each year Japan is planting ten times as 
much as is our Federal government, while New York 
state alone is a greater tree planter than the entire 


U. S. Forest Service. 


A Forest That Pays Taxes 


It isn’t scientific knowledge we lack. We have 
studied the art and technique of raising trees and of 
successfully transplanting them. The foresters of this 
country have ample knowledge of where to plant, 
what to plant, and how. All they need to-day is the 
whole-hearted backing of the American public, 
crystallized into a national program of tree planting 
that will transform those idle acres into green, pro- 
ductive forests within the next fifty or, at most, 
seventy-five years. Other nations have amply proved 
that this is not only feasible but economically prof- 
itable. Other nations have proved that the expendi- 
ture of money for scientific planting is followed by 
dividends that increase as the years go on. 

Here is one example. For more than six hundred 
years the town of Zurich has owned a forest in the 
name of the city. For six centuries or more the timber 
from this forest has paid such good returns that not 
a single citizen of Zurich spends 
one penny for taxes. His town 
forest pays the taxes for him. 


A few feet of rough logs tied up in a Western 
river, awaiting still further transportation. 





AUGUST 


Small wonder that my foreign friend wondered 
why this wealthiest of all nations should endure a 
stupidly unnecessary evil. It is not too late in the day 
to look the situation squarely in the face and say, 
“We are a young, impatient nation. We have made 
mistakes. We have been prodigal of these great timber 
resources which, after all, we only hold in trust for 
ourselves and for coming generations. It is now time to 
make amends—time to decide that, just as we have 
had to pay for the devastation of past wars, so now 
we must pay for the devastation of past profligacy.” 

But this time we pay with a difference. The money 
that we spend to-day and to-morrow for forestry will 
come back to us with interest on the day after to- 
morrow. It will declare rich dividends in terms of 
timber, agriculture, industrial stability, and human 
welfare. 

We cannot afford to become a nation dependent 
upon other countries for so fundamental a commodity 
as wood. Already our supplies are so low that for 
paper making we import wood pulp from Sweden, from 
Canada, and even from Russia. Yet with a little fore- 
sight and a little money we could raise enough and 
more than enough on these neglected acres here at 
home. Every year that we put off constructive action 
on this problem, we also put off the final harvesting. 
We have solved other problems; we can solve this 
problem of our forests. Indeed, we cannot afford not 
to solve it. 

I am hoping that next time my friend comes to see 
me I can say to him, in well-founded pride at the 
new forest wisdom of my own country, “Go look at 
those idle, devasted acres now! You will find them 
dotted with young trees. You will see there the growing 
forests of to-morrow, dedicated 
to the prosperity of an even 
greater America.” 
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Sigurd Fischer 


The Cedar Hill yard at New Haven, through the window of one of the control towers. 
One of Pearson’s great achievements, it gave the road adequate facilities for handling 
the New England freight which was crowding into the narrow neck to New York. 
From the tower, trains may be broken up and reassembled with great dispatch, 
the cars rolling by gravity down from a hump. It is to be renamed the Pearson yard. 


Edward J. Pearson 
who rebuilt the NEW HAVEN 


By WILLIAM PICKETT HELM 


The man who was brought from Texas to 
restore New England’s faith in arun-down railroad 
had hardly dug in when the United States entered 
the World War, and the New Haven was thrown 
into the caldron of Federal control. When the 
road was handed back to its owners it was deep in 
debt and sadly demoralized. But in the crucial 
years that followed, the New Haven struggled to 
its feet; and when Edward J. Pearson died he 
left, mute witness to his energetic and farseeing 
ministrations, a once more prosperous enterprise. 


a European loan which it could not possibly 
pay, the road seemed speeding to the sheriff. 

Six years later, in 1928, the stock was placed 
on an annual dividend basis for the first time 
since the days of Charles S. Mellon in 1913. 
During those fateful six years its financial 
difficulties had been adjusted, its physical 
plant had been largely rebuilt, its whole 
property had been placed in sound, prosper- 
ous condition. Something akin to a modern 
miracle, wrought by a man named Edward 
Jones Pearson, had brought about the star- 
tling change. 

How? Pearson himself, who knew best of 
all, was destined never to tell. In upbuilding 


N 1922 the stock of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad Company, once the foremost 
gilt-edge investment of New England, sold on the 

New York Stock Exchange for less than ten dollars a 
share. Steeped in debt, with a fresh deficit of fourteen 
millions from 1921 operation, facing early maturity of 


the road he had wrecked his own sturdy physique. 
From a bed of pain he wrote his resignation as presi- 
dent of the line. The directors received and accepted 
it on the very day they placed the road on an annual 
dividend basis. And then, like a stricken engineer who 
had brought his train safely through the perils of the 
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Grooming the Iron Horse 


Pearson’s outstanding policy, with thirteen hundred locomotives in his 
yards unable to pull the traffic, was fewer, not more, locomotives and 
those fewer bigger, better, and more economical. He cut the number 
to less than a thousand; but these hauled a hundred cars faster than 
the old hauled sixty—and saved the road more than ten millions a year. 

















EDWARD J. PEARSON, WHO 


long night and into the terminal, Pearson slumped 
down at the throttle and ended his run. In ten days 
he was dead. 

Fellow directors of the New Haven meeting not 
long thereafter spread on their minutes a statement 
that he had laid down his life for them. Fellow em- 
ployees, out on the line where Pearson had worked 
sixteen, eighteen, even twenty hours a day, said the 
same thing in a different way. “Worked himself to 
death,” is what they said. 

While he was working during those years, Pearson 
wrote one hundred and fifty million dollars into the 
market value of the New Haven railroad. That is at 
the average rate of twenty-five 
millions a year for six consecutive 
years—a feat unparalleled, so far 
as I can learn, in American rail- 
roading. 


Work, Work, Work 


But Pearson did many other 
things during those last years of 
his life; things that cannot be 
tagged with a dollar mark. For 
one, he restored New England’s 
faith in the New Haven. That 
faith had wavered during the dark 
days, but Pearson knew it had 
not wholly departed. New Haven 
stock—handed down from father 
to son, backbone of trust funds 
for widows and orphans, prime 
security of savings banks—had 
smacked of investment holiness. 
The idol had seen evil days toward 
the end of the Mellon administration, but Pearson felt 
that sparks of the old-time faith still lay amid the 
ashes and yet could be fanned to flame. 

So in their darkest hour, when every man’s hand 
seemed lifted against them, when all doors seemed 
closed upon them, Pearson and his little group turned 
wearily, hopefully to the old folks at home, to those 
of New England, for aid. That was in 1924 and 1925, 
when the European loan, upon which one tenth had 
been paid with money borrowed from a grudging 
government, was nearing the end of a three-year 
extension. They went to those hard-headed but not 
hard-hearted Yankees of Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
and Rhode Island; to the men who had known the New 
Haven in its heyday and had seen its stock chute from 
$210 to $10 a share. 

“Help us,” they pleaded. ‘‘ We, like you, are of New 
England. A few years more and our line will know 
again the glories and the profits of other years. Have 
faith! Save us!” 

They saved him. Instead of pledging him twenty- 
three millions to pay the balance of the European loan, 
New England pledged him thirty-one. And as he lay 
dying, Pearson kept the faith. After his death, indeed, 
his work came to even finer flower; the stock went 
from a four dollar dividend basis to six. That is the 
present basis, due in overwhelming measure to Pear- 
son’s work. 

Work! The word leaps to mind when one visualizes 
the short, rugged, graying man that was Edward 
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Jones Pearson. Hard work and plenty, minus fuss, 
frills, and press agentry—that just about sums up the 
principle that guided Pearson, whether one looks on 
him at eighteen, working during vacation with a 
surveying crew on the Missouri Pacific, or at sixty-five, 
on his deathbed, still carrying on. All that Pearson 
ever got he got through the work of his toughened 
hands and his agile brain. 

Pearson’s hard work with the New Haven began in 
1914, when he was brought up from Texas as assistant 
to Howard Elliott, then president and chairman of the 
road. Elliott’s main effort during the period immedi- 
ately following the New Haven débacle of 1913 was 
directed toward binding up the 
wounds of sorely stricken public 
confidence. This he attempted 
with numerous public appearances 
and many speeches. But fine rail- 
roader that Elliott was, he was 
not blind to the need of rejuve- 
nating the run-down line; he 
looked around for red blood, for 
the hardest worker of parts he 
could find. And he found Pear- 
son, down on the Texas & Pacific. 

Three years later Elliott was 
voluntarily out of the picture, and 
Pearson stood alone at the helm. 
He had not yet found time to 
establish a home in New Haven; 
the household furniture he and 
Mrs. Pearson shipped up from 
Texas lay gathering dust in a 
storage warehouse while they lived 
at a hotel. Or rather they made 
headquarters there; Pearson lived 
out on the line. That furniture, indeed, stayed in the 
warehouse for the rest of Pearson’s life. His first 
thought was his work. 

“What is your job here?” he asked one of the 
road’s publicity men the day he became president. 

“T’ve been helping with public relations work,”’ was 
the answer. 

“Good,” replied the new president. “‘ You must keep 
it up. But see here, young man, don’t go putting my 
name in the papers. Let my work speak for itself.” 


“Never Mind the Cost” 


“What is your job?” was his favorite question, to 
be asked high and low in the New Haven’s family of 
more than thirty thousand. And, when the answer 
had been given, “All right; see that you do it well.” 
That sort of talk was new to the New Haven; was not 
popular at first. He “the old man”’ was called—behind 


-his back—a taskmaster and a crank. But as the New 


Haven family got to know him they changed their 
minds. They found things other than gruffness in his 
words. When he died New Haven employees, high 
and low, mourned him; and with many individual 
contributions they raised a fund to found a permanent 
scholarship to bear his name at Yale University. 
May 1, 1917, was Pearson’s first day as president 
of the New Haven. Three weeks earlier the United 
States had entered the World War; a few months 
later the New Haven was tossed into the caldron of 
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Federal control. McAdoo appointed Pearson Federal 
director of the line whose president he had been 
but a few months. 

The period of Federal control chafed and tried him 
sorely. He saw the property he had sought to con- 
serve run and managed with a single aim to efficiency 
and wholly without regard to expense. The fine dis- 
tinctions of economy which had been as much a part 
of his training as if he had been New England born, 
instead of in a country town in Indiana, were swept 
ruthlessly off the boards by the long arm of the 
national emergency. 

“Move the freight,” became the slogan. ‘‘Never 
mind the cost!”” Pearson knew how to take orders 
as well as how to give them. He threw his whole 
energy into the task. But shooting munitions and 
countless wartime necessities through tight little New 
England at high speed depended more on skill than on 
dollars. No stacked billions at Washington could rush 
a tidal wave of traffic through a congested yard. 
Trackage, terminals, sidings, locomotives, yards were 
the limiting factors to high speed through New Eng- 
land; dollars can’t break traffic jams unless the ele- 
ment of time also is added. 

All the things the New Haven lacked became 
swiftly and pitilessly apparent under the pressure. 
Sidings were too short; trains laden with precious 
merchandise lay tied up for precious hours, that other 


more precious trains might pass. Yards built to take 


care of normal traffic were choked with abnormal 
traffic. Terminals designed to meet the needs of 1900 
were smothered under the needs of America-at-war 
in 1918. Adding to the burden, New England’s 
factories all belched smoke, many running night and 
day, and disgorged mountains of freight where yester- 
day they had disgorged mere hills. 

Had it not been for generous Federal financing and 
Pearson’s frantic rebuilding here and there, the New 


Edward J. Pearson, who by hard work and iron 
will brought New Haven stock from a market price 
of ten dollars back to a dividend basis in six years. 


Haven probably would have cracked wide open under 
the terrific strain. But Pearson kept busy, forgetting 
the clock, and money for imperative needs came pour- 
ing into New England. Only the prices made Pearson 
shudder. 

Somehow the road was patched up, and the freight 
pushed through. When the fire burned out in Europe 
and peace came again and the government handed 
back the New Haven to its owners, it was a different 
road. A road without adequate motive power, rolling 
stock or trackage; a road deep in red ink on its operat- 
ing side; a road owing the government many millions; 
a road where individual effort and morale had been 
badly shaken by the war. To use fewer words, a road 
whose future seemed dangerously liable to lie in 
memories of a golden past. 

That was the road that Pearson took over again as 
president in 1920. At once he set vigorously to measur- 
ing New Haven needs. Shortly after, the postwar de- 
pression hit the country, and its weight lay heavy on 
New England. Stagnation, depression, panic succeeded 
inflation’s dizzy dance. The demoralized road was 
saved from a staggering deficit only by the govern- 
ment guaranty. 

In 1921 even greater demoralization followed. With 
the evil year came the outlaw shopmen’s strike. 
Pearson, the fighter, fought. To colleagues who urged 
compromise he turned a set, unyielding face. A ma- 
jority he rallied around him. The fight was bitter; in 
the end Pearson trounced the strikers utterly and 
established new and sound shop practices which are in 
effect to this day. 


Fewer Engines Haul More Cars 


Even before the return of prosperity Pearson had 
succeeded in borrowing government money with 
which to start work on the long list of improvements 
his line so urgently needed. Motive power was the 
imperative necessity—not more locomotives but fewer, 
and those fewer bigger, better, and more economical 
in operation. That, perhaps, was his outstanding 
policy. When he took inventory in 1921 he found 
nearly thirteen hundred locomotives in the line; in 
1928 the number had been cut to less than a thousand. 

But those thousand locomotives were saving the 
New Haven more than ten million dollars a year in 
fuel and wages. The locomotive of 1921, which hauled, 
say, sixty cars, was succeeded by a powerful engine 
that hauled a hundred cars or more, and at faster speed. 
That meant fewer trains, less wages, less money to be 
spent for coal—so much less that the fuel bill for 
trains in operation dropped from nearly nine and one- 
half. millions in 1921 to four millions in 1928. 

During those seven years New England’s factories 
went to work again, and the volume of freight in- 
creased by more than half. Here was wizardry of rail- 
roading: to haul fifty per cent more freight with half 
the former coal supply. Heading mile-long trains, the 
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powerful engines reduced the number of train crews 
too; in 1928 this item of wages had dropped to eight 
millions—from nine in 1921—notwithstanding the 
increase of one half in the tonnage hauled. 

Longer sidings paralleled the main line under his 
touch; these cut the waiting time of trains Pearson 
was speeding over New England. Engine houses were 
rebuilt; shops were rejuvenated. “Bottle necks” were 
widened; terminal facilities vastly increased. And while 
all this was going on simultaneously, Pearson was here, 
there, and everywhere, asking questions, poring over 
blueprints, stimulating the workers to greater ef- 
ficiency and more speed. 

Yard facilities were woefully inadequate during the 
early days of the Pearson régime. Out to the salt 
meadows near New Haven he went and planned a 
mammoth yard, to be built on marsh land yet to be 
reclaimed. Over years of work the yard came slowly 
to outline, then to actual existence. He built a hill 
or “hump,” with tracks spreading fanwise from the 
summit; and the friendly law of gravity carried the 
loaded cars down the incline to their proper 
places. This was cheaper than using coal; 
it saved much shifting too, but not 
much labor, for trainmen had to ride 
the freight cars to apply the brakes. 

Pearson turned to the mechani 
cal department. A “car retarder” 
was the net development of their 
ingenuity, a device that automat- 
ically slowed down the moving 
cars so that they would not 
crash into those at rest but 
would make their coupling con- 
nections gently. Control of the 
car retarders he shifted to tower- 

men operating the switches. To 
each towerman was rushed, as 
fast as the trains came in, a com- 
plete list of all the cars in each 
train, together with the charac- 
ter of freight in each car and 
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As if this stupendous program were not enough to 
keep his boundless energy occupied, Pearson turned, 
at the height of his activity, to the ledgers. He found 
the New Haven owing the Federal government 
ninety-one million dollars, on which interest was 
levied at six per cent—a high figure for a rapidly 
prospering road. He plunged into the task of retiring 
this high-interest borrowing, and the loans were 
gradually replaced by obligations which carried lower 
interest rates. Details of refinancing were extended 
and vexatious, but Pearson saw them through with 
infinite patience while directing the thousand and 
one other details of rebuilding and transportation. 


On a Fifty-Fifty Basis 


Upbuilding the road was Pearson’s main objective; 
dividends he deemed secondary. He knew that a 
sweetly tuned road such as he was building would 
yield big dividends in time. But through the lean and 
hungry years stockholders had become increasingly 

restless. They looked avidly at the mount- 

ing profits that crowned Pearson’s plans 
and clamored that it was not wholly 
fair to pour all those profits back into 
rebuilding. The demand for divi- 
dends became more insistent; Pear- 
son, his work of reconstruction 
nearing its end, heeded the call. 
“All right,” he said in sub- 
stance, “dividends it shall be. 
But for every dollar for dividends 

a dollar for improvements.” And 

so they worked it out; the rising 
profits were set aside, half and 
half, for dividends and improve- 
ments. Late in the winter of 
1928, the last year of Pearson’s 
life, the first dividend was de- 
clared. It was one dollar a share. 

During the year two more dollar 

dividends were declared. And on 


| the weight. With these charts 


before them, the towermen be- 
gan to speed up shifting via the 
“hump.” Soon trains were be- 


John J. Pelley, new president of the 
road, started as a station clerk and 
rose to be president of the Central 
of Georgia, before he came north. 


the day after Pearson wrote his 
resignation the road was placed 
on a four-dollar dividend basis. 


Such are the high lights of the 


ing broken up and reassembled 

with speed new to railroading. Trainmen no longer 
| rode cars to apply the brakes; tens of thousands in 
\ wage money were saved. 
The great yard at New Haven was named the 
Cedar Hill yard. It is one of Pearson’s outstanding 
monuments. But they of the line plan to rename it 
soon and to call it the Pearson yard, and to place a 
marker where he stood when first he visualized it. 


Putting Things to Rights 


Winter slowed down operations over the “hump”; 
Pearson built another, of stiffer grade. Other yards 
were extended and supplied with “humps”; round- 
houses and shops were built at Fall River, Boston, 
New Haven, Worcester. And as with locomotives, so 
with freight cars; the number was reduced, but the 
new and rebuilt rolling stock was up-to-date, held 
more freight per car, and was more durable. 





work that engrossed the New 
Haven wizard during the last seven years of his life. 
In its vast performance he was aided by ener- 
getic fellows who saw with him eye to eye—by 
Edward G. Buckland; by James L. Richards, of 
Boston, a fellow director who did yeoman’s work in 
refinancing the European loan; and by others. With- 
out these assistants and colleagues, it is doubtful if 
Pearson could have carried his road so far and so well; 
without Pearson, it seems certain they could not have 
won their meed of success. 

He is gone now. This story is not told as he, in his 
modesty, would tell it; but the New Haven, a new 
New Haven, testifies for him. It is a monument 
which seems destined to endure. His successor, John 
J. Pelley, who came up from the South to pick up 
reins dropped from lifeless hands, is carrying on where 
Pearson pointed the way. And his policies remain in 
force as effectively as when Pearson himself was put- 
ting in his sixteen hours, “‘out on the line.” 























The head of our government’s largest, most important, and most thrilling business, 
Postmaster General Walter F. Brown. The greatest politician associated with Presi- 
dent Hoover, he was confidently given the task of taking out of the mail service what- 
ever lingering vestiges of the hallowed spoils system it was possible to eliminate. 


Postmaster General Brown 
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By THEODORE G. JOSLIN 


ALTER F. BROWN, the Postmaster Gen- 

\ \ eral, is transforming the greatest of all political 

establishments, the Post Office Department, 

into the outstanding business institution of the gov- 
ernment. 

This self-effacing man is peculiarly qualified to re- 
organize the entire establishment, which serves every 
home and employs a third of a million of people. The 
workings of the political mind are as simple to him as 
ABC’s are to a high-school pupil, for he is the master 
politician of the Cabinet, a maker of Presidents. 
Moreover, he is schooled in the science of business, 
particularly as regards governmental affairs, because 
of his service as chairman of the Congressional Com- 
mittee on the Reorganization of the Executive De- 
partments. 

Despite his manifold activities, the public knows less 
about him than about the other members of the 
President’s official family. He is disinclined to adver- 
tise himself because after so many years of public 
life publicity means little to him. 

Here is a man political in every inch who has been 
given control of the greatest of political playthings 
and who then, instead of amusing himself with it, de- 
liberately proceeds to make it over into a business 


institution. His is a revolutionary undertaking, for, 
whatever the party in power, the Department has been 
used as a political machine practically from the be- 
ginning of the government. He does not dispute this 
assertion, nor does he contend that politics are taboo 
in the service even to-day. He merely observes that the 
time has come to respect the business needs of the nation. 

That implies profits; hence his immediate concern 
is to bring about conditions which will make it possible 
for the service to pay expenses—a real concern, let it 
be emphasized, for in all its history there have been 
very few years when deficits have not occurred, with 
the latest, that for the fiscal year ending last June, 
totaling the prodigious sum of $90,000,000. 

Showing enthusiasm—perhaps “‘relief”’ is a better 
word—when I turned our conversation from personal- 
ities to performances, he outlined some of the reforms 
he has effected during the past year and a half. He 
told of benefits that have come from revamping the 
inspection service. He discussed the advantages of 
transferring the many thousands of rural carriers from 
the jurisdiction of the fourth to the first assistant 
and that of motor vehicles from the first to the 
fourth. He is confident that such correlation of activ- 
ities will prove to be extremely helpful. 
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With some pride, he told 
of securing the services of 
a nationally known public 
accountant as the third as- 
sistant postmaster general, 
and of the reforms that 
official has instituted al- 
ready. He emphasized the 
necessity of operating air- 
mail lines as scientifically 
as the mail trains, the de- 
sirability of making sound ocean-mail contracts, and 
the absolute need of establishing labor-saving devices 
in post offices as well as in the Department itself. 

Emotion seems to be no part of the make-up of this 
man of sixty-one years. Perhaps it would be more 
accurate to say that he has his emotions under com- 
plete control. He is quiet, imperturbable, never giving 
outward evidence of anger, not even when I asked 
him to outline his career after being warned not to do so. 

“I do not read about myself and I am not inclined 
to talk about myself,” was his only comment as he 
polished the heavy-rimmed, octagon-shaped glasses 
that he affects. 

But a few questions began producing some essential 
facts, which were amplified by accurate information 
obtained from lifelong intimates. Born in a small Ohio 
town, he eventually attended Harvard, entered news- 
paper work, and finally became a lawyer. He showed 
his bent for politics almost as soon as he put out his 
shingle. Lucas County, Ohio, was his stamping ground. 


The fact that in a great number of large cities the 
mails are handled either in buildings rented from 
private individuals or in antiquated Federal 
buildings is regarded by General Brown as one of 
the principal drawbacks of the service. This is the 
proposed Chicago post office, which is designed to 
have a landing field for mail planes on its roof. 


The Postmaster General remains 
the most inconspicuous Cabinet officer. 
Yet he controls a service which is for many 
their most important, and for the majority 
their only, governmental contact. 
reducing the $90,000,000 annual post-office 
deficit. And in addition, he is the bureau 
of political information for the President. 


He served as a trusted lieu- 
tenant of that master poli- 
tician, Marcus Hanna, and 
eventually became the Re- 
publican boss of his section 
of the state—a title disputed 
at times but still retained. 

As a regular Republican 
it therefore took high cour- 
age when in 1912 he de- 
serted Taft, the party can- 
didate, and went over to Roosevelt. And this despite 
the fact that he thought Roosevelt was making a 
grave mistake in becoming a third-party candidate 
and tcld him so. Nevertheless, he went along with the 
new movement, resigning the chairmanship of the 
Republican State Central Committee and becoming 
the head of the Progressive State Central Committee 
of Ohio and a member of the National Progressive 
Executive Committee. 

The late James W. Faulkner, esteemed political 
writer of Ohio, delighted in telling of the last meeting 
of the Republican committee over which Mr. Brown 
presided. 

“The chairman,” Mr. Faulkner was wont to say, 
“rose at his place to speak. He told haltingly how he 
disliked to break with friends of many years. Tears 
welled in his eyes and in the eyes of those in the room 
who were to leave the party with him as he outlined 
the motives that compelled him to resign. The address 
completed, he and his followers filed slowly from the 
room. A passive old German who had listened stolidly 
to the address waited until the door had closed and 
then broke the spell by saying in a sonorous voice: 

“Vell, let’s be getting on with the business.’”’ 

If Mr. Brown ever expected to become as great a 
leader as his political idol he was disillusioned by the 
1912 results, for the best he could do for Roosevelt 
in Ohio was to get third place for him in the three- 
cornered race, almost approximating the total for Taft 
but falling far behind that given Woodrow Wilson. He 
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From this small and now rather comic- 
opera genesis, on the Erie & Kalamazoo 
railroad, grew the tremendous network of 
lines all over the continent on which 
United States mails are carried. Railway 
mail cars, traveling at high speed and 
safeguarded at great cost and effort, 
now constitute the arteries of the service. 


admits to-day that there never has 
been and perhaps never will be the firm 
leadership in the state that marked 
the régime of Hanna. 

Mr. Brown’s 1912 break and the 
reversal he suffered in the subsequent 
election would have retired most lead- 
ers to private life, but it did not him. 














He resumed his Republican affiliations 
and again became a power in the coun- 
cils of the party—so influential, indeed, that in 1928, 
working hand in glove with the late Senator Theodore 
E. Burton, he won a majority of the Buckeye state 
delegation to the Kansas City convention for Presi- 
dent Hoover as against the “favorite son,” the late 
Senator Frank B. Willis. 

Active as he has been in politics, the Postmaster 
General did not neglect his law practice, his hobbies, 
or his recreation in the years that antedated his coming 
to Washington. He had a large practice and served as 
an official or as a director of a number of corporations, 
gaining business knowledge he has employed in the 
past decade. He has severed all these connections in 
recent years, but he still holds the presidency of the 
Toledo Humane Society, which has been his for twenty- 
one years, and he is a member of the board of trustees 
of the Children’s Home of Toledo, on which he has 
served for twenty years. 

Mr. Brown has three hobbies—racing catboats, 
raising vegetables, and cooking. An ardent devotee of 
water sports, he was commodore of the Toledo Yacht 
Club for a number of years. “The call of the land”’ is 
so strong with him that he maintains a garden in 
Toledo in which he grows every vegetable indigenous 
in that latitude and some not indigenous. 

Many’s the tale told of his knowledge of gardening. 
He realizes, if city dwellers do not, that certain vege- 
tables lose their flavor after they have been taken from 
the vines a few hours. There is the story, for instance, 
of how he and Mrs. Brown would drive from their 
home to the garden, pick a mess of peas, and rush 
back home, he on the front seat driving and she on the 
back seat shelling the peas. 

But cooking is the most interesting of all his hob- 
bies, a hobby so strong that he has a kitchen in his 
private quarters in the Department. There, when 
opportunity affords, he invites friends to partake of 
the dishes that he skillfully makes. He was subjected 
to good-natured joking when his “failing” became 
publicly known about a year ago. The best of all the 
stories has to do with an enterprising insurance man 
who, after reading articles in the local newspapers, 
wrote him a letter, in which were enclosed a number of 
policies, saying that as long as he was determined to 
endanger his life and the lives of his friends by con- 
cocting strange dishes, the policies were being sent to 
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him to be made out and returned so that the bereaved 
dependents might be protected. The letter hangs on 
the wall of the kitchen. 

Mr. Brown didn’t mind the jollying at first, but 
with the passage of time it has become tiresome. He 
doesn’t talk about cooking nowadays. 

It was during his chairmanship, under President 
Harding, of the Congressional Committee on Reor- 
ganization that Mr. Brown became intimately ac- 
quainted with Mr. Hoover. It was his first official 
position in Washington. The committee made many 
sweeping recommendations for reorganization of the 
executive departments. Although they were never 
adopted by Congress, some of them were made effec- 
tive by executive order. 

In the then Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Brown 
found his strongest supporter, the one member of the 
Cabinet who was helpful in every way, being favorable 
not only to general reorganization but to the reorgan- 
ization of his own Department. The friendship that 
grew out of their many conferences linked the two 
men closely together. 

In November, 1927, Mr. Hoover tendered Mr. 
Brown the post of Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
for the second time. Mr. Brown accepted because it 
apparently would not involve a lengthy abandonment 
of his legal connections, as the first tender would have 
done. 

But the presidential boom for Mr. Hoover soon 
was under way, and Mr. Brown put his shoulder to the 
political wheel, not alone in Ohio but elsewhere. He 
was one of the trusted advisers of the President 
throughout the primary and election campaigns. 

It was only natural for the President, following his 
election, to tender Mr. Brown a Cabinet office and as 
natural for Mr. Brown to accept it. 

In becoming the executive head of the postal serv- 
ice, Mr. Brown assumed charge of the most colossal 
communication system in the world. In the days ot 
Benjamin Franklin, the first Postmaster General, 
there was no telegraph, telephone, or radio and 
only a press or two. Communication could be had 
only by hand-written messages. Franklin’s task was 
to knit together the thirteen Colonies strung along two 
thousand miles of seaboard. He could not visualize the 
transition that has taken place (Continued on Page 8f:) 





























The Turmoil 
that is RUBBER 


By SAMUEL CROWTHER 


industry is one of seething turmoil. It has al- 

ways been that way. Back in the good old days 
before salesmanship was invented and when a man 
was allowed to buy as, how, and when he pleased, 
the factories should peacefully have reeled out garden 
hose and that great and wholly American institution 
termed the overshoe, but someone was always taking 
the joy out of the rubber manufacturers’ life. The 
makers cut prices with savage joy and for the sheer 
pleasure of it. 

They are still doing just that. As soon as one man- 
ufacturer arrives at a good product and organizes a 
market, some other manufacturer comes along with a 
better product or cuts prices to a point that wipes out 
everyone’s profits. Then the little companies begin to 
drop out or merge with larger companies. Then an- 
other company invents something new and forges 
ahead, and then another company cuts prices, and 
once more the war is on. 

If by chance the public demand is so great that 
the manufacturers have no leisure to quarrel with one 
another, then the rubber prices begin to do stunts— 
one month giving an undeserved profit and the 
next month devising an equally undeserved loss. 

The rubber industry is tremendous. The value of 
its products is well over a billion dollars a year. It 
is not just a stepchild of the automobile industry but 
an industry of itself. It is true that the automobile 
trade now accounts for considerably more than two 
thirds of the valu2 of the industry’s product, but the 
total range of manufacturing comprehends some- 
where between thirty and forty thousand articles, 
extending from golf balls to dirigibles. In some com- 
panies tires are all-important, but in others they are 
in the way of being a side line. No two companies 
maintain the same balance of production, but all are 
pressing forward every minute through every day of 
the year to improve their wares or to lower their costs, 
or both. 

The day-to-day changes are in detail, but every so 
often comes a revolution. For instance, in the early 
days an automobile tire would give three or four 
thousand none-too-secure miles, and a trip without 
a puncture went down big in one’s diary. Very 
quickly the makers so improved the fabric and the 
methods of manufacturing that a tire could be de- 


[in natural, normal condition of the rubber 


Rubber is one of the essentials of modern 
life. We ride, walk, and float on it. Mr. Crowther 
has made a close study of the industry and here 
tells how it lives, moves, and has elastic being. 
This is the fourth article on our basic industries. 

















De Cou from Ewing Galloway 
On a Singapore plantation, tapping a tree for latex, the 
milky substance from which raw rubber is obtained. 
This extremely delicate operation is usually performed 
in the early morning, for then the latex flows freely. 


pended on for six or seven thousand miles. Then came 
the cord construction, displacing the fabric overnight. 
The heavy nonskid tread brought safety into motor- 
ing, and soon we were being sold tires that could be 
depended on for ten or twelve thousand miles. 

The next revolution was in 1923, when the balloon 
or low-pressure tire entered the field and swept every- 
thing before it. This tire could be relied on for at 
least fifteen thousand miles; some have run seventy 
thousand or more. 

The automobile industry is a live one, but the tire 
makers have kept ahead of the automotive engineers. 
It is the cushion and the road grip provided by bal- 
loon tires that have made possible the road speeds 
of to-day. But the changes and improvements in the 
other divisions of the rubber industry have been as 
sweeping as in the tire division. Some rubber foot- 
wear is now a part of every wardrobe. Most of the 
overshoes for women are really good-looking, while 
the number of household articles that can be obtained 
in durable, well-finished rubber is almost unbeliev- 
able. The extension of the industry into other fields 
depends solely on the price of rubber. 

Many of our foremost engineers believe that we 
have scarcely started to use rubber—that soon we 
shall realize that much of our life has been proceed- 
ing with a wholly unnecessary roughness and that 
everywhere, in the interests of health and economy, 
we shall use rubber to absorb shocks and to keep 
down noise. 
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The rubber industry is one thing when rubber is 
fifteen cents a pound. It is something else again when 
rubber is a dollar a pound. The industry is unique in 
that its development depends very largely upon the 
price of rubber, while at the same time it not only has 
no control over this price but also its chief supplies 
come from the other side of the world. Some of the 
larger companies have their own plantations in the 
Far East. Firestone has a rubber colony in Liberia. 
Ford is getting some,rubber out of Brazil, and all the 
larger rubber companies have buying stations in 
the Far East. 

But the total available supply of rubber in 
purely American hands is so small as to be negligible. 
The British and the Dutch together own the bulk of 
the plantation rubber of the world. 

The United States, having a larger rubber-manu- 
facturing industry than all other countries combined 
and using more than sixty per cent of the world pro- 
duction of rubber, has only its bargaining power to 
protect itself from being held up by foreign combina- 
tions. This bargaining power is mighty—but only 
when the American industry acts as a unit, and that 
it will do only in an emergency. 


The vulcanizing room in a tire factory. Tires are 
placed in engraved molds inside the vulcanizer. 
Hydraulic pressure begins, steam is admitted 
around the molds, and the heat softens the rubber, 
which flows into the mold’s depressions to form 
the tire with its special tread design and lettering. 
The rising temperature causes the vulcanization. 
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P. W. Litchfield, president of Goodyear, the largest 
manufacturer of tires in the country. The company 
was originally organized by J. F. Sieberling and 
his two sons, F. A. and C. W., but the postwar 
depression sent the company under, and they lost 
control. Litchfield was their production manager. 


The big men in the industry are all individualists. 
That is probably its strength, for not otherwise could 
the improvements be made so continuously and some- 
times so ruthlessly. Every pooling of domestic buy- 
ing power has been short-lived, but also every foreign 
fixing of prices and allotting production has been 
short-lived. 

A few years ago the British growers pooled their 
interests with a committee which allotted production 
and tried to maintain a level price. The Dutch re- 
fused to join; for they also are individualists, and 
many of them saw a good opportunity to set out more 
trees. At the same time, the American manufacturers 
promptly began to devise ways and means for reclaim- 
ing rubber, and the upshot of the whole British scheme 
was a severe loss to the British producers and a stimu- 
lus to overproduction. 

At the moment of writing, crude rubber is selling 
at a price which is said to be below the cost of its 
production, and there is talk of a voluntary holiday 
in the tapping of trees, to reduce the world’s stocks. 

The point, however, is that the rubber industry, 
and particularly tire manufacturing, is a question 
more of raw materials than of labor; and, while in the 
end good manufacturing always wins out, there is 
always the chance that some company without manu- 
facturing ability may turn a profit by playing the 
rubber market, just as some textile mills exist mainly 
by playing the cotton market. And so, in addition 
to all the vicissitudes of manufacturing and in addi- 
tion to the intense competition, there is always the 
chance that a turn of the rubber market will bring 
into operation the great number of irresponsible, 
marginal producers who are not really in business but 
just out for a joy ride. 

Back in 1920-21, after a boom that made Akron 
look like a mining town with a gold rush on, the price 
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Harvey S. Firestone, president of the company 
that bears his name. He was active in breaking 
the British monopoly on rubber and, as a corollary, 
in order to keep his source of supply open began 
investigations into the possibilities of growing 
rubber in the Philippines and South America. 


of rubber dropped precipitously, and every rubber 
company in the country either went on the rocks or 
very near them. Some of them had to be reorganized 
from the outside, while others had to be reorganized 
from the inside. To-day another season of reorganiza- 
tion is on. None of the companies is making really ade- 
quate profits, while some are very much in the red. 
Some mergers have taken place, and there is much 
talk of others. That, however, is the normal condition 
of the industry. 

It has mostly been at war since that day in 1839 
when Charles Goodyear, of New Haven, Connecticut, 
discovered that if he treated crude rubber with sulphur 
under heat he obtained a new kind of rubber that did 
not get soft and sticky and which would retain its 
form. His process of vulcanization is the foundation 
of to-day’s industry. He began in New England, and 
by the ’90’s rubber was firmly established as an 
exclusively Yankee industry. Massachusetts led in 
the value of its rubber products and, with Connecti- 
cut and Rhode Island, held nine tenths of the rubber 
industry of the country. 

But very quickly the companies were at one an- 
other’s throats, and in 1892 came the formation of 
the United States Rubber Company by Charles R. 
Flint, principally to prevent price cutting. Soon, under 
Samuel P. Colt, this company was the leading factor 
in rubber. Their principal products were garden hose 
and footwear. A few years later another combination 
known as the Rubber Goods Manufacturing Com- 
pany came on the scene, principally to manufacture 
tires. It bought the Morgan & Wright Company and 
the Dunlop Tire Company of the United States, who 
were the principal makers of bicycle tires. 

Rubber making was an Eastern industry. But in the 
meantime a young surgeon had started a little com- 
pany in Akron, Ohio. Once having begun he would 
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not let go. He was quite without the benefit of the 
New England tradition, which already had gripped. 
rubber. Without in the least intending to do so, he 
founded a new rubber industry that had no tradi- 
tions and in a fegion where men were willing to take 
a chance with their money—where none were so 
wealthy as to be more concerned with keeping what 
they had than with getting more. They were ex- 
actly the sort of men that later backed the silly busi- 
ness of building horseless carriages in Cleveland and 
Detroit. 

And so it happened that when the horseless carriage 
developed into the automobile and needed something 
quite new in the way of tires, it was the men of Akron 
who, obeying the pioneer spirit of their ancestors, 
took up this new trade of building automobile tires 
just as their forefathers had taken up the land of 
the Western Reserve. And that is why Akron is now 
the tire center of the world. 

There is no natural reason why Akron should build 
tires or Detroit should build automobiles; neither city 
is on the way to anywhere. The reasons are purely 
human. Detroit builds automobiles and is a great 
city simply because Henry Ford built his first machine 


Vulcanizing inner tubes. These are made by 
different processes, but all require that the tube 
be formed first in the raw state by mixing rubber 
with the required compounding and vulcanizing 
material. In 1845 the idea of supporting a road 
vehicle on a contained column of compressed air 
was first conceived; and on this development the 
great advance of the automobile industry rests. 
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and started his first factory there. Akron builds tires 
and is a thriving city simply because Dr. Benjamin 
Franklin Goodrich started his factory there. He started 
his factory in Akron only because Col. George T. 
Perkins, the eldest son of Col. Simon Perkins, who 
was one of the founders of Akron, became interested 
in getting together some money for the young doctor. 
Some day someone will write the human geography 
of the United States. And it will be very interesting. 

Dr. Goodrich served as a surgeon through the Civil 
War and then went into the real-estate business in 
New York. As the result of a real-estate trade, he 
found himself the owner of a considerable block of 
stock in the Hudson River Rubber Company, which 
had a little plant near Hastings-on-Hudson. He got 
the stock, as far as can be learned, only because no 
one else wanted it. Perhaps, he being a doctor, worth- 
less stock just naturally gravitated to him. 

He tried to run the rubber company, found that he 
could not make any money, and blamed it on the site. 
Akron was advertising factory sites and cheap water- 
power from the Ohio Canal. In fact, Akron consisted 
mostly of factory sites. Dr. Goodrich, being a rubber 
manufacturer by virtue of the stock he owned, needed 
only a factory and some money to go into business. 
These Akron supplied. 

Colonel Perkins put up a thousand dollars and got 
eighteen other citizens of the town to put up like 
amounts, while Dr. Goodrich’s partner in the East 
advanced five thousand. And so, on December 31, 
1870, the partnership of Goodrich, Tew & Company 
came into being. It consisted of Dr. Goodrich, Har- 
vey Tew, Henry S. Sanderson, Robert Newland, and 
David N. Marvin. The fire hose then used throughout 
America was very poor, and it often burst. Dr. Good- 
rich showed his business sense by devoting the com- 
pany to the making of a single product—a fire hose 
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Charles Goodyear, whose vulcanizing process is 
the foundation of the industry. He discovered it in 
1839. Raw rubber is far from the tough, durable 
product we know in automobile tires. Goodyear 
discovered that if he treated raw rubber with sul- 
phur under heat, a new sort of durable rubber 
that would retain its shape resulted. Hard rubber 
contains to-day as much as fifty per cent sulphur. 


that would not burst—and White Anchor hose soon 
became famous. 

But Dr. Goodrich was not a financier. Within four 
years George W. Crouse, a business man of Akron, 
came to his rescue, and the partnership was succeeded 
by a corporation—Goodrich & Company. Later Alan- 
son Work became superintendent, and the corpora- 


‘tion began rapidly to go forward. It became the B. 


F. Goodrich Company in 1880, with Dr. Goodrich 
as president. When he died, in 1888, Colonel Perkins ° 
succeeded him, and in 1907 Bertram G. Work, the 
son of Alanson Work, became president and remained 
in office until his death. The present president is 
J. D. Tew, son of one of the founders, Harvey Tew. 

Dr. Goodrich in the beginning brought a few rubber 
workers to Akron from the East. They trained others, 
and with the passing of the years there grew up in 
the city a considerable body of workers with a knowl- 
edge of tire making, while the success of the Goodrich 
company opened the eyes of other citizens to the 
possibilities of the thing. In 1892 three drug clerks— 
Jacob Pfeiffer, John Grether, and John Lamparter— 
pooled their savings, entered the rubber sundries 
business, and very quickly lost $50,000. 


Boom and Panic in Akron 


They started all over again, built a little factory, 
and invested their entire working capital of $250 
in a case of rubber. They settled on making rubber 
gloves and were very successful. They were joined by 
William F. Pfeiffer, Jacob’s brother, and Harvey 
Miller and incorporated as the Miller Rubber Manu- 
facturing Company. In 1906 this became the Miller 
Rubber Company and recently was absorbed by 
the Goodrich Company. 

The third rubber company of Akron started in 
1894 as the Sherbondy Rubber Company under the 
leadership of the celebrated Ohio C. Barber, president 
of the Diamond Match Company and founder of 
the city of Barberton. It began making bicycle tires 
and drug specialties in a building vacated by the 
Diamond Match Company when it moved to Bar- 
berton. In 1896 it became the Diamond Rubber 
Company and sixteen years later merged with Good- 
rich. 

The panic of 1893, as it swept across the country, hit 
Akron hard. But most particularly it hit J. F. Sieber- 
ling and his two sons, F. A. and C. W., who were 
heavily interested in many of Akron’s growing in- 
dustries and especially in the Empire Mower & Reaper 
Works, which they practically owned. The Empire 
Works tottered during the panic and in 1896 finally 
crashed, leaving what had been a prosperous family 
almost without resources and with tremendous debts. 
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Dr. Benjamin Franklin Goodrich is responsible for 
locating the center of the world’s rubber industry. 
In 1870 he went to Akron because factory sites and 
waterpower were cheap and because it was only 
there he could get the financial backing he needed 
to set himself up in the rubber business. That 
started Akron as a rubber town. Other companies 
came because trained men were already there. 


F. A. Sieberling tried everywhere to get money but 
without avail. One night, on the train coming home 
from Chicago after a fruitless tour of the banks, it 
occurred to him that an old straw-board plant form- 
erly owned by the family had been offered for sale at 
thirteen thousand dollars, which was much below its 
value as real estate. He thought that if he could 
finance the purchase of that plant he could make a 
quick turn for a few thousand dollars. The Citizens 
‘Saving & Loan Company advanced the money to him 
and his brother. 

They bought the plant—but then they could not 
sell it. They had had some experience in the making 
of bicycle tires in the India Rubber Company, which 
the family had owned before the crash, and so, just 
as a stop-gap, they organized the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company to make bicycle and carriage 
tires. The Citizens Trust Company gave them some 
help, as did also the National City Bank of Akron, 
but they were practically without working capital. 

They bought their fabric by the roll and their 
rubber in lots of a thousand pounds, and they had 
to pay cash before the wagons were unloaded. The 
concern had no credit at all, but just to add to their 
troubles the president of the company, who was a 
very wealthy man but careful of his money, tried to 
crowd out the Sieberlings and dispose of the struggling 
little concern to a rubber trust which was forming. 

He was well on the way to doing just this 
when he went bankrupt and was replaced as a nui- 
sance by a flock of creditors who took over his stock 
and his notes and wanted money. The Sieberlings 
finally settled with all these creditors, giving notes 
to some, bonds and stock to others, and stock and 
cash to still others. With the coming of the automobile 
Goodyear began to forge ahead, and by 1920 it was 
the largest maker of automobile tires in the country. 


Firestone—One of the Big Four 


In 1920, when the postwar boom collapsed, Good- 
year went under. It was reorganized by bankers, 
and the control passed from the Sieberlings. To-day 
P. W. Litchfield, who was the production manager 
under the Sieberlings, is the president. 

In 1900 the fourth of the large tire companies of 
the present day came to Akron. Harvey S. Firestone 
had been born in Columbiana, Ohio, of pioneer stock. 
After a few years of selling lotion for a drug concern 
and buggies for a company that failed, he had gone 
into the business of making carriage tires in a little 
shop in Chicago. This company prospered so exceed- 
ingly that in four years he sold it to the Consolidated 
Company, which aimed to be a rubber trust, and for 
his share got $45,000—which, considering that he 
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had put only a thousand dollars into the company, 
was not a bad bargain. Then he took a job as manager 
of the Kelly-Springfield Tire Company, but he 
wanted his own business and so shortly resigned. He 
came on to Akron and looked over a proposal to 
manage the tire department of a small company. He 
took the job, but this also did not last long. 

The great trouble with carriage tires was in finding 
a satisfactory way of fastening them to the rim. Each 
company had its own type of fastening, but none was 
really good. James A. Sweinhart had invented a 
tire which he claimed would answer the purpose. He 
had interested with him Dr. L. E. Sisler, the county 
auditor, M. D. Buckman, one of his deputies, and 
James Christy, Jr., who was a builder. 

All the rubber companies had turned down the 
Sweinhart tire, but Mr. Firestone tried it out and liked 
it. As a result, in August, 1900, he organized the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Company. Mr. Firestone put up 
$10,000 in cash, and Sweinhart and his associates put 
up a like amount. With Mr. Firestone as manager, 
the company started business, but it only sold tires. 
It did not make them, for there were plenty of tire 
men in Akron willing to build on contract. But since 
these companies were also selling tires for their own 
account, they would not make for Firestone much 
below the market price, and so he had to sell at a 
higher price. That put him above the market. 

There seemed to be no way for the new company 
to gain a profit unless it went into the manufacturing 
of tires. The little company had been doing a big 
business on a small capital and had no money. Mr. 
Firestone bit by bit put up all the $45,000 which he 
had earned in his first venture. He sold stock every- 
where and in whatever quantity he could and finally 
he sold a $10,000 block to Will Christy, who was then 
the biggest man in Akron and probably the most 
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influential man in Ohio. He had become very wealthy 
building electric street railways and was president 
of the Central Savings & Trust Company. 

It was the sale to Christy that put the company on 
its feet. Later he took more stock, lent the company 
his name, became its president, and gave it financial 
respectability. The company bought an abandoned 
foundry building on the personal notes of Mr. Fire- 
stone and Dr. Sisler and began operations with a force 
of twelve men. That is how the Firestone Company 
got under way. 


Huge Market, Slender Profits 
At the beginning of 1922 there were about 166 


concerns making automobile tires in this country. Now 
there are around forty, and most of the business is done 
by Goodyear, United States Rubber, Goodrich, and 
Firestone (all of which have been described) and 
by the Fisk Tire Company, which is a considerably 
smaller concern. Of these Goodyear, Firestone, and 
Fisk are primarily tire companies, while the United 
States Rubber Company makes a very large line of 
rubber products and Goodrich makes almost as large 
a line. 

Goodyear and Firestone are in the first generation 
of ownership—although F. A. Sieberling is officially 
out of the control of Goodyear and the actual control 
is in the hands of interests headed by Cyrus S. Eaton, 
who also has heavy interests, through a trading 
company, in all four of the big rubber companies. 
The du Ponts are now the controlling factor in United 
States Rubber, while in Goodrich there is not, as far 
as is known, any absolutely predominating faction. 

The competition between these companies is in- 
tense. None is making very much money, considering 
the investments involved, while others are losing. 
Few of the smaller companies, with the exception of 
the General Tire & Rubber Company, are making 
any money at all, and most of them would be glad 
to be taken over by one of the larger companies. But 
since the five big companies already have manufactur- 
ing facilities to supply all the tires the country can 
reasonably be expected to buy, there is not much 
reason for merging unless to close the smaller plants. 

This is indeed a remarkable situation. Here is a 
wide-awake industry, keen to make improvements 
and with a tremendous market already at hand—for, 
no matter what may be the state of the automobile 
business, every car running on the road has to have 
four tires, and once a tire is worn out there is nothing 
to do but replace it. 


Troubles of the Dealers 


It is true that tire prices are very low, but in the 
automobile field the manufacturer of the lowest- 
priced car has always made the most money. How- 
ever, that manufacturer makes only a single model. 
The next most prosperous unit in the automobile field 
also makes only a single model. All the tire companies, 
on the other hand, make a very large number of differ- 
ent kinds of tires. If one maker puts out a new tire, 
then all the others put out a tire very nearly like it, 
and thus many of the mechanical and other economies 
of production are lost in a maze of styles and sizes. 


This multiplying of styles is done, not for the benefit 
of the customer but because each company thinks it 
must have as complete a line as every other company. 

The companies will not for a moment take their 
eyes off one another and look at the customer. That 
is one of the reasons why profits are low. 

The second great reason is that the distribution of 
tires is absolutely chaotic. The tire business is sea- 
sonal. The high months are July, August, and Sep- 
tember. The low months are December and Janu- 
ary. During the high months a dealer who sells only 
tires can make a fair profit. During the low months 
he loses. During the other months he will do well to 
break even, and the profits of his three months’ real 
business carry him through the year. 

Five years ago there were about a hundred and 
twenty-five thousand tire dealers in this country. 
Now there are scarcely more than seventy-five thou- 
sand. These men are not as a rule merchandisers. 
They do not sell tires. They keep tires in stock to 
be bought, and very few of them have the capital 
to carry complete lines of other than the low-priced 
tires which are most in demand. 

Into this picture have come the great mail-order 
houses, who can sell tires as leaders for their other 
merchandise, and automobile-accessories chain stores 
organized for volume business. These concerns can 
do business at a profit at a less expense than the 
independent tire dealer; and only rarely will the 
independent give such personal service as to make it 
more convenient—and in the end more profitable—for 
an automobile owner to buy from him than from 
a mail-order house. Last year the mail-order houses 
and the chains did about 15 per cent of all the tire 


replacement business. 


“Down But Never Out” 


The tire industry is, however, not at all in a peril- 
ous condition. The big companies are well financed 
and well managed. They have a certain sale for a 
certain amount of production, depending upon the 
number of cars that are running on the roads. The 
automobile is now an absolute necessity in American 
life, and the number of cars on the roads is bound 
steadily to increase. 

The industry will wake up one of these days to the 
fact that it can cut down the number of styles of 
tires without losing business. 

And, as far as distribution is concerned, that too 
is bound to adjust itself. The mail-order method of 
selling has its advantages and its disadvantages, and 
these are determined by the circumstances of the car 
owner. Those who find it advantageous to buy from 
the mail-order houses will continue so to buy, but 
these houses will not sell all the tires, just as they 
have never sold all of anything—although a few years 
ago retail merchants generally had the mail-order 
complex and imagined that all the business of the 
country would be done by mail. 

. The chief present needs of the tire industry are: 
first, simplification; and second, salesmen who can 
give service. As soon as these changes come about— 
and they are coming about rapidly—the crape 
hangers’ brigade will have to look up another in- 
dustry. The tire industry is often down but never out. 

















Malice in Palestine 


By REBECCA HOURWICH 


In the Holy Land religious war is quies- 
cent for the present. How long the truce will last 
is problematical, for all the parties—Arab, Jew, 
and Gentile—are agreed it cannot be permanent. 
Jews demand, and England has sponsored, a 
Zionist home in Palestine; to this most Arabs 
are unalterably opposed. The leaders of both 
parties here tell why an impasse has been reached. 
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O LONGER does Palestine conjure up pictures 
| \ of peace and religious haven. It is literally 
a battleground—a battleground of passionately 
contending nationalisms. Neither the Zionists nor the 
Arabs seem to remember that this is the Holy Land, 
sacred to Christians, Jews, and Moslems throughout 
the world. In the heat of battle everything is forgotten, 
even holy tradition. 

The atmosphere is charged. Peace and order reign, 
but this is largely due to the presence of English and 
native soldiers at almost every corner. To pass from 
the Arab to the Jewish community is like passing from 
one enemy country to another. 

In the evening when my Arab escort walked me 
home the length of two city blocks his servant handed 
him his revolver. When we drove in the country he 
slouched way down in the seat of his car, one hand on 
the wheel, one hand in his coat pocket on the ever 
present revolver. 

Prominent Zionists shrugged their shoulders and 
told me, “We can’t say which one of us will be stabbed 
in the back next.”” Many of the Jews frankly admitted 
they were afraid to venture out after dark. 

It is neither a normal nor a fair time to judge Arab- 
Jewish everyday social relations. However, it is 








A Jew at the Wailing Wall, part of the stone barri- 
cade around the Mosque of Omar that has been 
in the unbroken possession of the Moslems for 
thirteen hundred years. The stones, part of which 
are here shown, are reputed to be the only rem- 
nants of the last Jewish temple erected in Herod’s 
time. Moslems have for years allowed Jews to 
come here and bemoan aloud the changed order. 
Above—A Jewish worker in Damascene brassware. 
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obvious that a steady antago- 
nism between Arab nationalism 
and Zionism, based on a genuine 
difference of goals, has increased 
and intensified ever since the 
so-called Balfour Declaration of 
1917. 


The Balfour Note 


It must be borne in mind that, 
unlike Western countries, the 
East is wholly unaware of anti- 
Semitism. The Arab regards the 
Jew as a brother Semite and 
traces Arab ancestry back to 
Abraham through Ishmael. Un- 
til nine years ago, since which 
time Arabs and Jews have met 
three times in riot and blood- 
shed, Arabs and Jews lived 
peacefully side by side for cen- 
turies. 

What part, then, has the much- 
discussed Balfour note played 
in this change of heart? The 
scene shifts back a dozen years. 
In 1917, a year before the armi- 
stice, Arthur James Balfour, then 
minister of foreign affairs for Great Britain, wrote a 
personal letter to Lord Rothschild which read as 
follows: 


ForeIcN OFFICE 
November 2, 1917 
Dear Lorp RotuscuiLp, 

I have much pleasure in conveying to you on behalf of His 
Majesty’s Government the following declaration of sympathy 
with Jewish Zionist aspirations which has been submitted to, 
and approved by, the Cabinet. 

His Mayesty's Government view with favour the establishment 
in Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people and will use 
their best endeavours to facilitate the achievement of this object, 
it being clearly understood that nothing shall be done which may 
prejudice the civil and religious rights of existing non-Jewish 
communities in Palestine or the rights and political status en- 
joyed by the Jews in any other country. 

I shall be grateful if you would bring this declaration to the 
knowledge of the Zionist Federation. 

Yours sincerely, 
ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR. 


Zionism had gained Palestine, its most ambitious 
dream! Marching round and round the walls of Jeru- 
salem, blowing trumpets and waving Zionist banners, 
colonists called the world to witness the end of the 
Jewish exile from their native land. At last God in his 
mercy had answered two thousand years of Jewish 
prayer and was gathering in his wandering flock from 
all the ends of the earth. The Diaspora was over. 


Haj Amin Husseini, president of the Moslem 
Supreme Council, grand mufti of Jerusalem, 
and by far the most important Arab in Pales- 
tine. He is solidly opposed to any further 
Jewish encroachments at the Wailing Wall. 





Dr. Judah L. Magnes, chancellor 
of the Hebrew University, whose 
expressed opposition to Jewish jin- 
goism and his pleas for harmony 
are booed in his own classrooms. 


AUGUST 


Bewilderment, consternation, 
and rage gripped the Arabs. But 
a few years before, in 1915, Eng- 
land and France had helped King 
Husein, prince under the Otto- 
man caliph and resident in the 
Hejaz, where Medina and Mecca 
and all the holy cities of Islam 
are, to revolt against Turkey. 
And the Allies promised Husein, 
in return for his services and 
those of his armies against 
Turkey and Germany, that all 
the Arabic-speaking peoples 
would be liberated from Turkey 
and would never be annexed by 
any of the Allies, and that Pales- 
tine would be a part of independ- 
ent Syria. 

The Arabs claim General 
Allenby confirmed the pledges 
made by Sir Henry McMahon, 
then British representative in 
Egypt. Zionist and some English 
statesmen hold that Palestine 
and Lebanon were definitely ex- 
cluded from these assurances— 
Lebanon for a French mandate 
and Palestine for a British one. 
These points were not satisfactorily cleared up when, 
after a few years of negotiation, the various Allies 


confirmed the Balfour Declaration and the League of 


Nations made Great Britain responsible for the ad- 
ministration of Palestine. 

During the war the Balfour Declaration and the 
McMahon pledges remained paper doctrines of remote 
and vague significance. A few years later they were the 
focal point around which grew up a series of White 
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Fakhri Bey el Nashishibi, assistant mayor of Jeru- 
salem and a member of one of Palestine’s two most 
powerful families, says that Arabs are helpless 
before the flood of Jewish gold. Speaking six lan- 
guages, wearing London-cut clothes, and maintain- 
ing an elaborate bachelor establishment, he is a 
long way from the usual conception of the Arab 
leader as reflected on the motion-picture screen. 


Papers in which successive British foreign ministers 
reaffirmed Great Britain’s intention to help the Jews 
establish a homeland in Palestine without prejudice 
to the interests of the existing Arabs. 

And while delegations, diplomats, financiers, and 
statesmen conferred and verbally fenced in London 
and Geneva, the Arab nationalist movement not only 
grew and consolidated in Palestine but broke forth 
in bloody revolution against the French mandate in 
the adjacent territory of Syria. 

“‘Self-determination,” “government must rest on 
the consent of the governed,” and other phrases remi- 
niscent of the Wilsonian era of the propaganda of the 
war to end war cropped out from day to day in 
Arab releases. 

Zionism, too, had undergone certain changes in the 
few years following the Balfour Declaration. A mili- 
tant, politically ambitious faction, the Revisionists, 
became impatient of the vague promises of the Balfour 
Declaration and declared for a more aggressive Zionist 
policy, inevitably tending toward a Jewish autono- 
mous state and for a Jewish standing army in Pales- 
tine to protect Jewish interests there. 

No one can be quite accurate about Palestine sta- 
tistics, as there are always several sets, none of which 
agree. At the Zionist immigration office at Haifa I 
was handed a printed pamphlet, full of statistical 
tables—and casually told that the figures therein did 
not agree with those of the administration. Allowing 
for discrepancies, about 750,000 Arabs, Moslem and 
Christian, and from 150,000 to 180,000 Jews live in 
Palestine. About one hundred thousand Jews have 
come since the war. 


Nationalism Rampant 


Each group maintains its own cultural autonomy. 
Three recognized official languages—English, Arabic, 
and classical Hebrew—appear on road posts, telegraph 
and mail instructions, and all official documents. Jews 
use Hebrew exclusively as the language of instruction 
in their schools; the Arabs, Arabic. 

Under the terms of the mandate there is to be a 
Jewish agency, composed of duly appointed Jews 
throughout the world, to advise and confer with the 
administration on all questions pertaining to the Jews. 
They are represented in Palestine by the Zionist 
Executive. 

The Arabs are officially represented by the Supreme 
Moslem Council, headed by the grand mufti; salaries 
of members are paid by the administration. They are 
elected for four years by the Moslems to hold Moslem 
courts, to supervise the Wakf, Mosque properties, and 
to establish a basis of codperation with the adminis- 
tration on all Arab matters. 
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Arabs and Jews each have an unofficial body elected 
from among their own people to voice their views— 
the Arab Executive and the Jewish National Council. 
Each of these groups is committed to a national home- 
land in the same territory. 

England remains responsible for the administration 
of these diametrically opposed elements. Five minutes 
in the stuffy, badly ventilated chambers of the Inquiry 
Commission would convince anyone that the English 
administration realizes the gravity for the British 
Empire of a drifting policy in the corridor land to 
India and the Far East. 

To have even a faint understanding of the vehe- 
mence of Arab feeling in Palestine, one must remember 
that all the East is fanatically nationalist, that a politi- 
cal issue stirs a profound response, that political in- 
terests are deep-rooted, of the very nature of life itself. 
Remember, too, that Palestine’s neighbors are far from 
peaceful; and that England has modified her policy 
in Irak and Transjordania. 

There is no natural boundary between Syria and 
Palestine—honey-colored hills and mountains stretch 
on endlessly. Nor was Palestine an independent coun- 
try until after the new geography inaugurated by the 
Peace Conference. Prior to the war, under Turkish 
rule, it was an integral part of Syria. Then Syria was 
divided into provinces, called vilayets; Haifa and the 
northern part of Palestine were part of the province 
of Beirut, while Nablus and the southern part of Pales- 
tine belonged to Damascus. 

To-day the city of Damascus is completely fenced in 
by barbed wire. Large army camps swarming with 
French and African soldiers fringe its outskirts, while 
in the very center, where once stood the handsome 
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dwelling houses of Syria, is a devastated area of rub- 
bish, charred chips of brick and tile, extending as far 
as the eye can see—silent witness to French demolition 
of the city by airplane bombs, to end the revolt of 
the Druses which broke out in 1925. 

Syrian nationalists watch with a keen eye the de- 
velopments in Palestine. On November second, the 
anniversary of the Balfour Declaration, student cam- 
puses throughout Syria threatened to become minia- 
ture battlegrounds. At the American University of 
Beirut, I saw a typed notice on all the bulletin boards, 
signed by Bayard Dodge, president, prohibiting stu- 
dent participation in political agitation, warning severe 
discipline as a consequence. In Damascus nineteen- 
year-old Khouri was expelled from the Syrian Univer- 
sity for organizing a popular 
demonstration. 


but while Khouri is a Christian, Shabendor is a Mos- 
lem. Politically Moslems and Christians work together. 

During the war, Shabendor on his own initiative 
organized all Arab prisoners of war taken by the Allies 
in their offensive against Turkey into an allied Arab 
army. He reckons that ten thousand such men passed 
through his hands alone. And he claims that in the 
course of his work Dr. Hogarth, on behalf of England, 
pledged to him personally that the Arabs would be 
independent—additional testimony of the prewar 
welter of intrigue and trading of Arab influence. 

In Palestine, counsel for Arabs and Jews before the 
Inquiry Commission centered most of their time and 
argument on the controversy over the Wailing Wall. 
The Wailing Wall is a fragment of the stone barricade 

surrounding the Mosque of Omar, 





I drove across Syria at this time. 
Before entering Palestine I was 
anxious to see for myself whether 
Arab solidarity was an exaggerated 
myth or a force to reckon with. 


“America is to Blame” 


In Damascus I first saw Faris 
Khouri. Acknowledged one of the 
most important men of his country, 
his career includes jail for the term 
of the Syrian revolt. One-time 
deputy from Damascus to the 
Turkish Parliament and a member 
of King Feisal’s short-lived Syrian 








in the unbroken possession of the 
Moslems for thirteen hundred 
years. Three of the bottom rows of 
stone are reputed to be the only 
remnants of the last Jewish temple, 
erected in Herod’s time. 

For centuries a few dozen senti- 
mental orthodox Jews have come 
here to lament the passing of the 
temple. It is from their moans and 
cries that the Wailing Wall derives 
its name. This traditional custom, 
born of Moslem tolerance as well 
as Jewish devotion, gave to the 
Jews a “prescriptive right” to visit 


the wall. 
“But the prescriptive right to 








cabinet, he is now professor of law 
at the Syrian University. He talked 
to me twice for about five hours, 
laughter and fun playing over his 
face, softening his blazing blue 
eyes. 

“The Americans are to blame 
for all our troubles,” insisted Khouri. “It was Wilson 
who created and invented this new system of coloniza- 
tion and bondage, and surely he must be in hell for it 
now. Let Americans come and see for themselves 
what mandate government means! 

“Do you remember,” demanded Khouri, “when the 
Jews came from Egypt with Moses, how they burned 
villages, leaving not even sticks nor stones behind 
them, exterminating the people, the cattle, every- 
thing? The Jews who come to Palestine to-day come 
in the same spirit. They come to reéstablish their 
kingdom, and woe to him who stands in their path. 
It is against this kingdom idea we are struggling. 

“We believe all our calamities are caused directly 
by the British. England cruelly and shamefully be- 
trayed us. Colonel Lawrence was used as we were; 
he cannot return and face us. A hundred times he has 
assured us, and assured me personally, ‘You will be 
free. You will be independent.’ We know them all to 
be broken promises.” 

The trail of Arab nationalism cannot be escaped. 
In Egypt, Dr. Abdur Rahmen Shabendor, formerly 
minister of foreign affairs under King Feisal, exiled 
by the French for his nationalist activity, confirmed 
everything Khouri had said. Like Khouri, Shabendor 
is a graduate of the American University of Beirut, 


Col. Fred H. Kisch, of the Zionist 
Executive, who stands for a parlia- 
mentary form of government de- 
spite the fact that his own race is 
far outnumbered by the Arabs. 


visit the wall,” declared the mufti, 
“9s far different from the right 
of ownership, or even free usage, 
which has been implied in Jewish 
pretensions there in recent years. 
These pretensions involved the 
introduction of chairs, fixed 
benches, tables, lamps, mats, the Ark of the Covenant 
and the Scrolls of the Law, and a screen, so as in fact 
to create an actual open synagogue in a place of special 
sanctity to the whole Islamic world. Moreover, the 
unofficial comment of the Jewish press and public in 
Palestine tended to make the wall a symbol of vast 
significance, standing for the temple itself.” 


Clash Over the Wailing Wall 


“The Zionist organization, hitherto not conspicuous 


‘for its religious enthusiasm, took charge of the Jewish 


side of the controversy and transformed the issue into 
a political one. The Zionist Congress at Zurich last 
summer dealt with the question in a temper of un- 
precedented zeal.” 

However important as an indication of Arab and 
Zionist hostility, the Wailing Wall controversy is 
almost absurdly remote from the real issues involved. 
Nevertheless, for reasons of their own, both sides are 
trying to make it appear a tremendous factor. 

Ranking with the mufti in official Arab importance 
in Palestine is Mustapha Kazim Pasha el Hussein, 
president of the Arab Executive—seventy years of age 
but still in the service of his country. Tall, almost an- 
gular in his tweeds, intellectual looking, with a neatly 
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trimmed Vandyke beard and warm kindly eyes, he 
has been governor of a province, mayor of Jerusalem, 
and a deputy in the Turkish Parliament, honored both 
by governments and the confidence of his people. 

“Have you inquired how the Jews and Arabs lived 
here before?” the Kazim Pasha asked of me. “And 
why the sudden change in their relations? The Arabs 
are convinced,” he went on, “that it is impossible for 
two nations to continue to live together on a basis of 
misunderstanding and a foundation of enmity. 

“Our Palestine program is simple and direct. On 
November second last, we sent our protest to the local 
consuls of all foreign countries, to the League of Na- 
tions, and to the high commissioner in Palestine. 

“We affirmed our belief that the Balfour Declara- 
tion is nonexecutable. 

“We asked that there be free immigration to all 
peoples in Palestine—Jews, Christians, and Moslems 
alike, for it is holy land to them all—but that immigra- 
tion be limited to the economic capacity of the coun- 
try. 

“We asked for national representative government 
of all peoples residing in the territory under British 
mandate. We demanded anend of direct British control. 

“We concluded that unless our demands were 
granted, ill feeling between the Arabs and Jews would 
continue—that this was inevitable and inherent to 
the situation. Henceforth, the responsibility rested 
with the British. 

“The future? No one knows it but God.” 


An Arab Speaks .His Mind 


In and out of Palestine, Arab leaders repeated the 
same set of formal grievances. Fakhri Bey el Nashi- 
shibi, assistant to the mayor of Jerusalem, who had 
acted as our interpreter, had more than generalities 
to discuss. 

The Husseinis and Nashishibis, the two dominant 
clans of Palestine, trace their ancestry back to the 
seventh century. Between them 
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glittering appliances and luxury. He speaks English, 
French, German, Arabic, Turkish, and Hebrew with 
equal fluency. During the war he served as captain 
in the Turkish army and, after British occupation, 
as an aide-de-camp on the high commissioner’s staff. 

“Don’t you see how dangerous an enemy Zionism 
is?’’ savagely declared Nashishibi. “Land must be 
secured to prepare for Jewish immigrants. The Zion- 
ists have the funds to buy away Arab land, and for 
each Arab fellah that is sent away with a pound’s 
compensation, they settle a family with an allotment 
of seven hundred and fifty pounds.” 


“We Are Helpless” 


“For example, the Valley of the Jezreel, very fertile 
land, was owned by an absentee landlord and worked 
for him by Arab fellahin who paid in kind. He sold the 
land to the Jews and went to Paris to spend his money. 
From eight hundred to a thousand Arabs were dis- 
possessed and homeless. The law courts testify to what 
happened when the Jews tried to take possession. 
Finally, after three years, the Arabs were forced to 
trek. 

“Common sense surely must tell you that those 
Arabs, living not far distant from land they once re- 
garded as theirs, cannot fully appreciate the remark- 
able feats of agriculture the Jews have since accom- 
plished there. 

“We are helpless against Zionist wealth. Wealth and 
activity within the country may benefit it indirectly, 
but it is of very shadowy value as against developing 
a country perhaps more slowly, but by and for its 
own people. Whatever direct benefits accrue from Zion- 
ist enterprise go first to their own people and are in- 
tended for them, not for the welfare of Palestine as a 
whole. 

“The Zionists are getting all the concessions. The 
Dead Sea concession gives them our only natural re- 
sources. Will they use any but Jews in developing it? 





they divide up all patronage, 
prestige, and wealth. They are 
the land-owners, the effendis, 
and their nationalist aspirations 
are without doubt upper-class in 
character. 

But for his fez, Nashishibi 
could pass for the son of a 
wealthy American realtor. He 
wears clothes made by his Lon- 
don and Paris tailors. He pre- 
sides over a charmingly fur- 
nished’ bachelor establishment, 
with bathrooms that might serve 
as advertisements in our own 
country of the last word in 


British machine guns patrolling the 
Streets of Jerusalem. Thus has Eng- 
land been forced to extreme measures 
to keep her word as given in the Bal- 
four note of 1917, which declared for a 
national Jewish home in Palestine. 
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“Jewish industries cannot help the Arab funda- 
mentally, if a closed shop against Arab workers ob- 
tains. When Jewish industries employ Arabs, and that 
is rare, they use them to dig ground, to carry earth, to 
lug stones; they give them no opportunity to rise as 
workers.” 


Faith in the Zionist Ideal 


“To maintain the British mandate in Palestine re- 
quires a large standing army. The future may require 
a heavier one. Who pays for this? Who will benefit by 
the port at Haifa? By the proposed railway to Bagdad? 
These enterprises will take several millions of pounds 
of our taxes, sorely needed for internal welfare. And 
they are not needed for our natural development 
nearly as much as by Jewish industrialists—and by 
Great Britain, who has long since had visions of a 
Mediterranean port and a quick rail route across the 
country.” 

Jewish Palestine is a world all its own, a completely 
self-sufficient community. It maintains its own kinder- 
gartens, schools, university, shops, factories, power 
stations, hospitals, clinics, playgrounds, theaters, 
restaurants, office buildings, farms—whole towns, 
villages, and suburbs. 

Far more eloquent than anything the Zionists can 
say is the tangible evidence of the achievements of 
Palestine colonization, begun in the ’80’s and revital- 
ized by immigrants arrived since the Balfour Declara- 
tion. 

A visitor does not need to be told about the agricul- 
tural experiment stations, the vast acreage of dredged 
and drained swamp land, of the millions of trees 
planted. It is all there to see, a gigantic feat of reclama- 
tion, a permanent, ever growing, ever flowering mon- 
ument to Jewish faith and hope in the Zionist ideal. 

The lives and security of all these people embarked 
on the Zionist experiment were jeopardized in the last 
riots. Men, women, and children, they had come from 
all the corners of the globe, uprooted their former ties, 
and cast their lot for better or for worse in Palestine. 
There was no turning back, yet what was to be their 
future? 


A Lone Voice in the Wilderness 


Any constructive plan offered in Palestine has to 
contend with Zionist chauvinism. Typical of this 
militancy are men like Mr. Ussishkin, who by virtue of 
his important position as president of the Jewish 
National Fund, which finances and holds in perpetuity 
a large part of the Jewish land, carries great weight. 

Mr. Ussishkin thundered at me: “We stand not by 
the Balfour Declaration but by God and Abraham, 
who recognized this land as ours. There are eighteen 
million Jews in the world to draw from, and nothing 
will stop us. For all those sacrificed, others will come. 
We can get Jewish soldiers, if we shall need them.” 

When I suggested that perhaps such an attitude 
contributes to the present strained relations, Gershon 
Agronsky, newspaper man and honorary director of 
Zionist publicity, answered: 

“What would you have us do—truckle to murder- 
ers? Either you recognize that we Jews are here by 
prior right, or you are not a Zionist.” 


Dr. Judah L. Magnes, chancellor of the Hebrew 
University, is the proverbial lone voice in the wilder- 
ness. And as a reward for his fearless opposition to 
jingoism, he has been almost universally condemned 
by Zionists both in America and abroad. 

Even his students have booed and hissed him. I was 
in the Assembly when they jeered this passage in his 
opening speech: “I think I need hardly tell you my 
attitude toward the basic problem of the living to- 
gether in the Holy Land of two peoples, Arabs and 
Jews, and of three religions, Judaism, Christianity, and 
Islam. You are aware that in my opinion it is necessary 
to find, and I think we have all of us not been nearly 
diligent enough in finding, ways of living and working 
together—culturally, economically, socially, politi- 
cally, and in every other way. 

“You know, too, that in my opinion, if we cannot 
find ways of peace and understanding, if the only way 
of establishing the Jewish national home is upon the 
bayonets of some empire, our whole enterprise is not 
worth while, and it is better that the Eternal People 
that has outlived many a mighty empire should possess 
its soul in patience and plan and wait.” 

Twelve years have passed since the Balfour Decla- 
ration was issued. The Zionists of Palestine have behind 
them a record of stupendous achievement. But the 
burden of maintaining good will rested primarily with 
them who came as unbidden strangers, and in this 
respect they have failed. 


Fanning Fear and Hatred 


The Zionists were not unmindful of this responsibil- 
ity. On June 18, 1922, they wrote to the British govern- 
ment, “The Zionist organization has at all times been 
sincerely desirous of proceeding in harmonious codper- 
ation with all sections of the people of Palestine.” 

A formal statement of their position to the League 
of Nations in 1922 confirmed such assurances: “‘The 
Jews demand no privilege, unless it be the privilege of 
rebuilding by their own efforts and sacrifices a land 
which, once the seat of a thriving and productive civi- 
lization, has long been suffered to remain derelict. 
They expect no favoured treatment in the matter of 
religious and political rights. They assume, as a matter 
of course, that all the inhabitants of Palestine, be they 
Jews or non-Jews, will be in every respect on a footing 
of equality. They seek no share in the government 
beyond that to which they may be entitled under the 
constitution as citizens of the country. They solicit no 
favours. They ask, in short, no more than an assured 
opportunity of peacefully building up their national 
home by their own exertions.” 

Arabs claim that if the Zionists limited themselves 

to the strict boundary of that paragraph they would 
have no difficulties of misunderstanding. Unfortu- 
nately, though, while official Zionists uphold one policy 
and issue wise, statesmanlike paragraphs, the young 
Zionists fan Arab fears and hatred with violent utter- 
ances that blazon into headlines in the Arab press. 
. The Jews are committed to a hazardous adventure 
in Palestine. One comes away convinced that unless 
they temper their nationalist ideals to the common 
good of the community—Arabs, Jews, Christians 
alike—the greatest tragedy in Jewish history is yet 
to be staged. 


























Los Angeles: 


FEx-Crossroads ‘Town 


By JAMES H. COLLINS 


relief map which explains the restless energy of 

Californians. It shows that, in the whole state, 
there are only two areas level enough for a person to 
sit down. One is the Great Valley of the interior. 
The other is a smaller area near the southern tip of 
the state, the largest level place with access to the 
ocean. 

This is the Los Angeles basin. To the north and 
east this area is rimmed with foothills, attendant 
upon the highest mountains in the United States. 
Out at sea, various islands indicate the submerged 
western and southern portions of the rim. Again and 
again this basin has been submerged by giant forces— 
and has risen. Even now it is rising, but only a 
couple of inches a century, so that those planning 
visits to Southern California may come without ap- 
prehension. 

Because this basin is sunk about halfway in the 
cool Pacific, it enjoys a climate that attracts people. 
Were the submerged parts of the rim in place, it 
might be a desert not unlike Death Valley. 

Once there was an old lady who made a famous re- 
mark. ‘‘Seaports are always found near large cities,” 
said she, reasoning from observation. This old lady 


[ THE ferryhouse at San Francisco there is a great 
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had been here, in the course of gathering her data, 
and years ago she declared that no reason existed for 
a large city at this spot, because no seaport was here 
to be found. Yet the people who have poured in, fully 
a million and a half of them in the past dozen years, 
have started to build a city of the first rank. Already 
it is fourth in the nation, and the people intend that 
it shall be—in time—the largest in the nation, if 
not in the world. 

When the Spaniards first came to this basin, in 
1769, they found an Indian village called Yang-na 
at the northeast corner of the rim. Good water is- 
sued there, but it had to be taken at the source be- 
cause in summer the river that carried it to the sea 
sank underground. So they founded a settlement, 
choosing for its name the saint of that day. Our Lady 
of the Angels, Nuestra Sefiora la Reina de los Angeles. 
The sea was fifteen miles distant by the levelest 
route. 


Evolution of a Seaport 


Although the Pacific cooled the atmosphere, even 
in midsummer, the basin was of desert dryness, with 
a period of from six to eight months in the year dur- 
ing which rain seldom falls. Weather Bureau aver- 
ages over a long period show only about twelve inches 
a year, and only sixteen days a year with a quarter- 
inch or more of rainfall. 

The discovery of gold, the magnificent natural 
harbor, and the fertile lands of the Sacramento created 
the city of San Francisco. But the pueblo of Our Lady 
of the Angels remained a crossroads town. The trav- 
eler passed through it, going north or south, because 
that was easier than going around. There was a con- 
stant trickle of newcomers, who sought health, or a 
pleasant wintering place, or who wished to essay 
the romantic occupation of growing oranges. Yet, at 
the turn of this century, there were only a hundred 
thousand people in the vicinity—where presently 
things were to begin happening. 

The place had climate. As the pioneering generation 
of the Middle West attained comfort and the indus- 
trial growth of the East created fortunes, visitors 
came to this basin in large numbers. Some sort of 
migration started—not of people from foreign lands 
nor of young folks flocking from the country to the 


When Los Angeles has something new of which to 
be proud, all within earshot hear of it and all 
within eyesight see it. This is the new City Hall. 
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city but, at first, chiefly of middle-aged Americans, 
with means, who sought an ideal place to retire, or 
an outlet for their energy in growing the aforemen- 
tioned oranges. 

Water was brought down from the highlands by 
a farsighted engineer, William Mulholland, first to 
prepare for a major city. An artificial harbor was built 
where Richard Henry Dana had waited for hides in 
1835, and this ‘‘seaport’”’ was connected with the city 
by a “shoestring” of municipal land—something the 
old lady had never seen done before. 


A “Past” in the Making 


There was no coal, no iron, no foundation for in- 
dustry; and the place was remote from large markets. 
However, an inventor found a way to make pictures 
move, and he developed a product that went to mar- 
ket in a small tin drum. Oil was taken out by meth- 
ods that set new standards for drilling and recovery. 
The Panama Canal was built, population grew in the 
West, and to-day the basin is becoming a manufac- 
turing region serving, west of the Rockies, about as 
many people as live within a day’s motor drive of 
New York City—approximately twelve million. 

Have you ever attended the founding of a great 
city? This is my first experience. I have lived in vari- 
ous cities long enough to get their feeling—New York, 
Chicago, London, Paris, Berlin, Buenos Aires, Hono- 
lulu. But they were founded before I got there, fixed 
in their character, flavored by tradition and time. 

The other night, in Los Angeles, turning down an 
unfamiliar street, | came upon a hidden alley which 
would have been a Five Points or Seven Dials in an 
old city, with ramshackle buildings, mysterious door- 
ways, queer people warped by the pressure of a great 
city. But here everything was new, brilliantly lighted. 
In most cities this would have been a slum—and in 
this new city there are as yet no slums. The place 
dated back no further than three years. 

Besides, already they have begun remodeling the 
town. Until day before yesterday the place was bar- 
ley fields, and it is still about half vacant lots. The 
earliest subdivider laid out his crazy-quilt pattern 
without reference to adjoining subdividers, and the 
result is that now millions are being spent in straight- 
ening and widening operations. 


Joyful and Enterprising Citizenry 


The sins of the fathers in Paris or Philadelphia 
are visited on the children in the third generation. 
In Los Angeles they get around to-morrow afternoon. 
Every few days the newspapers mourn the passing 
of some famous old building and recount its associa- 
tions with the history of the town. It is generally some 
“block” in the downtown section bearing a date no 
further back than 1909. 

To people accustomed to large cities, Los Angeles 
is the world’s leading country town. “The biggest 
city on the Pacific Coast—and some of its streets are 
paved!” jibes the Old Son of San Francisco, from 
his background of seventy-five years. 

By far the majority of residents have come trom 
states west of the Mississippi, and the Corn Belt 
character of the place is well known. However, Rome 


was founded by farmers, London was once a trading 
place where country people met the cosmopolitan 
Phenicians, and New York was originally a village 
where the farmers of Manhattan Island lived. Here 
in Los Angeles are Ma’s folks and Pa’s folks, from Io- 
way and Illinoy. 

Yesterday I overheard a woman in a shop: “ Well, 
he up and died, finally,” she prosed on, ‘and when 
she come to settle up the estate, it realized enough 
so she could come on out here and live comfortable. 
Well, now, if she ain’t entitled to take some comfort 
in life, after all them years with him, I vow I don’t 
know who is.” 

You hear variations of that story sufficient to make 
a hundred realistic novels. You will find Ma’s folks 
and Pa’s folks in this town, having the time of their 
mature lives, experimenting with city freedom and 
city things. The theater, the opera, symphony con- 
certs in Hollywood Bowl, improving clubs of every 
sort, extension education at the colleges, by mail, and 
now on the air. Religion—the town is famous for its 
cults. Social theories—Pershing Square is a minia- 
ture Hyde Park for outdoor debate. 

Ma experiments with clothes and beauty, while Pa 
may be drawn into building. This is the buildingest 
town! They will build you a good house in three 
months, and the house will embody new ideas of liv- 
ability, growing out of freedom from the conventions 
of older places. After fifty years in a Corn Belt farm- 
house, Pa goes Spanish. Or he experiments with busi- 
ness, develops a super-service station, a drive-in 
market—something just as new as the building in 
ways of serving customers. 


Growing Out of Adolescence 


The small town is strong here in business ways. 
People still give their business addresses as such-and- 
such a block, instead of by street number, and tol- 
erate a dozen time-wasting practices that have been 
eliminated in older business communities. 

In Los Angeles you meet a cordial fellow at a busi- 
ness lunch. He expresses keen interest in your proposi- 
tion and says, ‘‘Come in and see me to-morrow, about 
ten.” Next day, at the specified hour, his secretary 
says, ““Oh, did he make an appointment? Well, now 
ain’t that just too bad! He musta forgot it, because 
this is his day to go to the plant.” 

Los Angeles is still a personal-contact town. The 
fellow who made the appointment thought, when he 
remembered, on his way to his factory, “Oh, well, I’ll 
see that party again at the club lunch next week, or 
run across him on Spring Street.” 

This phase is passing. 

The West’s large-scale activities have thus far been 
chiefly outdoor ones—ranching, mining, oil, lumbering, 
construction. Large-scale indoor business is still new 
and unfamiliar. But the city fellow is bringing methods 
from Eastern industrial centers, and the town is be- 
coming metropolitan faster than it suspects. 

When the Roman farmers met the Greek traders at 
the valley market called the forum, trading grain for 
tools, they were doubtless “boobs” to the city fel- 
lows. In Los Angeles our own city fellow can wise- 
crack and be profoundly unhappy about the ways in 
which the place differs from New York and Chicago; 
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Modern from its tip to its toe. Los Angeles has 
accepted whole-heartedly and with gusto the new 
mode in architecture. The building above is the 
uptown branch of one of the city’s well-known de- 
partment stores. Its beauty makes a definite contri- 
bution to the community. Right—An overhead 
sculptural detail in the foyer of the Fine Arts build- 
ing. Left—The Public Library, located in the heart 
of the downtown district, because there it is easily 
- accessible to the greatest number of residents. 
Photog ‘aphs by Mott Studios 
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or he can enter into the spirit of things and adapt 
himself to new situations. 

A distinct adjustment is necessary. Here is a sec- 
tion of the country that always has a surplus of people 
seeking employment. The climate attracts invalids, 
who are often quite able to work, or are accompanied 
by their families. People with some means come here 
in middle life, to retire and eventually—from sheer 
energy—to hunt jobs. Thousands of visitors come to 
see the country, decide to stay, and begin looking for 
positions. 


What Price J obs? 


The salaried man from the East arrives, spends a 
few weeks touring the surrounding country, and some 
morning says to himself, ‘‘ Well, if I’m going to stay 
here, I’d better be looking for a job.” At home, he 
has risen to a $5,000 position in some special field. 
He knows two things: that he understands—say, 
management statistics, and that he is a $5,000 man. 
A week’s canvass shows that his particular kind of 
ability is not in demand; the region has not yet ad- 
vanced to such specialization. He discovers that jobs 
are rare and eagerly sought, and that a couple of 
thousand dollars a year is quite magnificent for any 
kind of work he may be able to do. 

This failure of the place to accept his ideas about 
himself and his value may make him bitter. If he is 
a good sportsman, however, and studies the town to 
see how he can adjust himself, the outcome may 
bring him something wholly unexpected—the re- 
ward for willingness to adventure. 

An insurance man, who knew nothing but the 
office management of fire business, spent weeks look- 
ing for a position, finally taking a small salary to 
handle a fire-insurance business which was a mere 
side line in a real-estate office. But by applying his 
knowledge he has built this small beginning into an 
excellent insurance business, which virtually belongs 
to him. 

A statistical expert, with Wall Street experience, 
swallowed his pride and took a minor place in a 
utility corporation office. In three years, by applying 
his knowledge to the solution of 
the problems he found there, he 


transform himself into a fair carpenter, or drive a 
motortruck, or pump gasoline at a service station. 
If these fail he will try selling, or invent some new 
form of service to the community. 

For example, some years ago a small-towner moved 
all his possessions onto a vacant lot, far down on 
the ‘‘shoestring,” and began gardening. Also, he fos- 
tered a true small-town idea—that women need help 
in keeping a gas range working well. He began sup- 
plying service for ranges and selling fresh vegetables, 
then trading secondhand ranges, then selling new ones. 
To-day he has the largest business of its kind in the 
world. 

People moving into a community like this need 
personal and household services first of all. The small- 
towner, with his observation, willingness, and horse- 
trading capacity, is still a “producer.”’ He excels in 
discovering local needs, taking care of them in a brisk 
way, and organizing them into original large-scale en- 
terprises. 

The famous old lady might come back, and give her 
opinion of Los Angeles Harbor. Innumerable jokes are 
made about it by other aggressive Western communi- 
ties with natural harbors, among the best that I have 
heard being the remark of the San Francisco banker 
who, being shown around on a barge, asked if it was 
all right to throw a cigarette stub overboard. 

“No danger of setting fire to the sage brush in the 
harbor, is there?”’ he asked solicitously. 


Sunshine and Color 


This seaport is no nearer the original city than was 
the open roadstead of Dana’s day, when Our Lady’s 
pueblo was the largest town in California. But ‘Dead 
Man’s Isle’—which he mentions as the grave of a 
sea captain said by tradition to have been poisoned 
for his cruelty—has been riven away by the dredge, 
in the making of an artificial harbor toward which 
the industrial city is steadily growing down the 
long “shoestring.” 

As the newcomer from the Middle West breaks 
with his past on arriving here, and finds expression in a 
Spanish house, with push-button (Continued on Page 94) 





rose to a good position and lately 
has been made vice-president in 
a merger of such companies. 
Many more stories of the 
same kind could be told, to illus- 
trate the character of this new 
city in the making. The small- 
town fellow, however, is gener- 
ally more resourceful than his 
city brother. If he cannot get a 
job ina factory he readily turns 
his hand to a trade. He will 


Sixth Street Park about 1883—the 
center of a small town’s activities. 
This is now Pershing Square, where 
stands one of the city’s finest hotels. 
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To LOWELL THOMAS 


bach.” You sing it best when you are drinking 

beer. In German it begins, “Zu Lauterbach 
hab’ ich mein Strumpf verloren,” which means, 
“At Lauterbach I lost my stocking.” I have heard it 
sung in English with words of a different meaning. 
It runs: 


‘hes is a song—a jolly song—called ‘‘ Lauter- 


Oh where, oh where can my little dog be? 

Oh where, oh where can he be? 

With his tail cut short and his ears cut long, 
Oh where, oh where can he be? 


Since my name is Lauterbach, I think of the Lauter- 
bach song as my own—a sort of personal anthem. 
And no wonder, for whenever I go into a restaurant 
or a saloon and they know me—as they often do— 
the orchestra strikes up the Lauterbach song. 

To deserve the name of Lauterbach a man should 
have certain qualifications. He should be jolly; he 
should love beer; and—I feel this deeply—he should 
be no skinny, wizened, dried-up, unimpressive kind 
of fellow. I think I qualify. I like to give myself the 
title of the most adventurous fat man in the World 
War. And, incidentally, I am proud to be as a Lauter- 
bach should be—jovial, beer-drinking, and fat. 

In 1914, when the nations of the world rolled up 
their sleeves and began hammering one another—I 
was already an old-time skipper on the China Coast, 
a steamship captain with much experience in Far 
Eastern waters. To me my career was ideal. I loved 
the China Sea, China, and the Chinese. The master of 
a fine passenger ship of the North German Line, 
plying the ports from Vladivostok to Singapore and 
Bombay, I knew every current, rock, and shoal in 
those waters, and was well acquainted with that hell- 
raising terror of the Orient, the typhoon, and the 
ways to temper its unholy violence. Ja wohl! 

In May, 1914, I had my ship, the Staatsekretar 
Kraeke, in harbor at Dalny. It was all a matter of 
routine—China Coast skipper, crack German mail 
steamer, a terminus of the Trans-Siberian Railway. 
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Everybody loves a fat man.”’ The amazing 
war adventures of burly Lauterbach rank only 
with the exploits of his friend Count Luckner. 
Singing, “with his tail cut short and his ears cut 
long,” this brave man helped sink thousands of 
tons of allied shipping in the South Sea, was cap- 
tured, and from a Singapore prison camp made his 
way round the world to Germany, afterward com- 
manding a mystery ship—the famous Moeve. 
Follow his daring and amusing exploits in this 
and the two succeeding issues of World’s Work. 





The captain says he posed for this on a hot day. 
Hence the unusually serious expression. It was 
warm inside the oilskins. The photograph was 
taken during his early days on the China Sea. 


We were taking passengers aboard who had come east 
by the overland route. They were bound for various 
Chinese and Japanese ports. 

“Hello,” “Wie geht’s,” ‘Glad to see you back.” 
There were greetings and renewals of old acquaintance. 
I knew many of the passengers who came aboard, old- 
timers in the Far East who had been on visits to 
Europe. We raised anchor, and the Staatsekretar 
Kraeke started on its usual round of the China Sea 
ports. 

In my cabin we sat, groups of old friends and I, 
with bottles of foaming beer—chatting, telling stories, 
discussing the news, and singing; but this time there 
was a serious undercurrent beneath the surface of 
things. Bishop Giese was a Dutchman, a veteran 
missionary in China, a tall, majestic figure with a fine 
white beard. 

“Yes, Captain Lauterbach,” he was saying. “There 
will be war—and very soon now.” 

In May, 1914, the prospect of a general European 
war seemed the figment of a mad imagination. But 
the grave, thoughtful bishop gave me his reasons. 
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Still it seemed impossible. We all knew, to be sure, 
that the situation in Europe was constantly growing 
more tense’and that war must come sooner or later. 
It might be that the governments had secrets which 
we couldn’t guess. 

“Tf a war is coming,” I thought, ‘‘I might as well 
be in the service.” 


Assigned to the Cruiser Emden 


In putting in my required time each year as a naval 
reserve officer with the fleet, I was permitted to choose 
what months I wanted. I immediately put in an 
application to Admiral von Spee, commander of the 
German fleet at Tsingtau, asking that I be permitted 
to begin my two months’ service for the year at once. 
In a short time an affirmative answer came; so I left 
my fine mail ship in command of my second officer 
and reported at Tsingtau for duty. And that was the 
beginning of strange and perilous adventures for me— 
a fat, China Sea skipper playing tag with death. 

Soon after my arrival at Tsingtau I was seated in 
the Dachsal Restaurant, one of a group of German 
officers at a big table drinking beer. Ach, it was good! 
With us was Admiral von Spee. He said to me: 

“Lauterbach, on which ship do you want to put in 
your two months of service?” 

“On the Emden,” I replied without hesitation. I 
knew Von Mueller, commander of the Emden. I 
liked him and his ship. If there was to be war, I could 
not be in better company. The admiral turned to 
Von Mueller, who was with us. 

“Will you take Lauterbach?” he asked. 

“Sure, fine! With pleasure,” replied my friend. 

And so I was assigned to service on the Emden. 
Not an inkling did I have of 
what a wild career the imme- 
diate future had in store for that 
ship and her crew. I joined the 
Emden on the fifteenth of June, 
and on June twenty-eighth came 
the fateful event at Sarajevo. I 


The German cruiser Emden, whose exploits 
in the East, while Lauterbach was her board- 
ing officer, were among the sensations of the 
early days of the war. She was a lone wolf, 
acting under no order except the demand to 
sink as much allied shipping as possible. 
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was the watch officer and had the deck when the 
wireless message came announcing to the world that 
the spark had been touched to the powder; but none 
of us realized how great an explosion was to result. 

Our Far Eastern fleet, based at the harbor of Tsing- 
tau, was indeed small; but some of the ships—like 
the Emden, for example—were first-class fighting 
units of the light and armored cruiser classes, and the 
morale of the squadron was high. 

On July thirty-first, with the wireless bringing 
messages indicating that war was now only a few hours 
away, the Emden steamed out of Tsingtau Harbor. 
We were taking no chances of being blockaded in port 
by any sudden movement of the allied warships. We 
had little, if any, chance of escape from our enemies; 
but we were not without power of doing considerable 
damage along the allied sea routes, until at last we 
should be hunted down. 

The very next day a wireless message flashed the 
news of Germany’s declaration of war against Russia. 
Ach, and what about us? It caught us away out there 
in the China Sea, alone against the world. 

We debated our course. What was to be our first 
move? Capture a ship, of course—take our first prize. 
My knowledge of the sea routes thereabouts and of 
Far Eastern ship schedules became invaluable. The 
Russian mail steamer, I knew, would be on her usual 
run between Vladivostok and the Chinese ports. 
She would be a choice morsel for a hungry dog of war. 
Ho, for a buccaneering cruise! 

Already we were in war trim, the deck cleared of 
useless encumbrances, everyone on the alert, ready to 
jump to his station. First we made a swift round of 
the China Sea, and for a couple of days saw nothing 
save an occasional Japanese; but Japan was not yet 
in the war. Then a cloud of 
smoke sent us racing toward it. 

Ach du lieber! It did not take 
me long to recognize her. 

I had been aboard that craft 
many, many times. It was the 
Rajsan, carrying the Russian 
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mails. We signaled for her to 
heave to—a warning shot—and 
she tried to run. But a couple 
of shells whistling over her stacks 
changed her mind. 

“Captain Lauterbach,” said 
Von Mueller, “‘you will take a 
prize crew and board her.” 

The duty of prize officer was destined to become 
my regular task. That was, I suppose, because I hap- 
pened to know more about the merchant ships in 
those waters than anyone else aboard. At the same 
time I was a large, bulky person, and the job called 
for much agility in skipping up and down ladders and 
leaping nimbly into small boats that usually were 
heaving restlessly on an uneasy sea. It was a tough 
assignment, and throughout the cruise of the Emden 
the gods must often have roared with laughter at the 
ludicrous spectacle of a fat prize officer emulating a 
ballerina on the shaky foothold of a rope ladder. 
And they must have held their collective breaths when, 
time after time, I would make a leap for my cockle- 
shell just at the moment when a capricious wave 
would whip it away. 

The skipper of the Rajsan was my good friend 
Captain Austin. Many a time we had gone ashore to- 
gether in ports where we had met. But this was war. 
He waited me in his cabin. 

“T am awfully sorry, captain,” I said, “but it is my 
duty to make your ship a prize of war.” 

I spoke in German. My friend was very stiff and 
dignified. The war affected a lot of people in that way. 

“TI don’t know what you are saying,” he replied. 
“T do not speak German.” 

“Well,” I said, shrugging my shoulders, “you have 
forgotten a lot. You knew German well enough four- 
teen days ago when we were drinking beer together 
in the Club of Tsingtau.” 

That broke the ice. We went on deck. Orders were 
signaled from the Emden that I was to take command 


The Australian cruiser Sydney, which finally 
tracked down the Emden and in a furious 
battle totally disabled her, saw her break 
up on a reef of the far-away Cocos Islands, 
and killed a large part of her crew. Lauter- 
bach had been ordered to another vessel and 
did not see the end of his beloved ship. 


of the Rajsan. I was to sink 
her instantly if hostile warships 
appeared, or if there was any 
kind of a fight. The Emden got 
under way and we followed in 
her wake. We were heading for 
Tsingtau to bring in our prize 
and rid ourselves of our cap- 
tives. We passed safely through the mine-lined en- 
trance to the harbor at five o’clock in the morning. 

The Emden’s first prize was officially turned over 
to the government, and I left her. Orders came for us 
to meet Count von Spee’s squadron at Pagan Island 
in the South Sea. The Emden took on fresh supplies - 
and that evening, accompanied by her shadow, the 
coal ship Markomannia, slipped quietly from the 
harbor. Tsingtau receded behind us. 


“Catch Me if You Can” 


Cruising southward we kept a sharp lookout for 
enemy vessels. Just over the horizon we passed the 
whole British Asiatic fleet, bound from Weihaiwei to 
Hongkong. We knew their position because we caught 
their wireless messages clearly. Soon afterward we 
passed a Japanese mail steamer. From it went a mes- 
sage that the Emden was in the vicinity. 

This was unfortunate for our plans. We had been 
lying in wait for the Empress of Japan, a Canadian 
steamer which, we knew, had already left Japan and 
was heading our way. With our whereabouts broad- 
cast to the world, we lingered no longer in that neigh- 
borhood. 

Our way led through the isle-strewn waters that lie 
between Japan and Formosa. That territory was 
patrolled by Japanese torpedo-boat destroyers, and, 
as they had nothing to fear, they were brilliantly 
lighted. We slipped past them with our lights out, 
undetected. On the morning of the eleventh we sighted 
four cruisers of Von Spee’s squadron—the Nurnberg, 
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the Scharnhorst, the Gneisenau, 
and the Titania—together with a 
number of supply steamers. 

It was a fine sight, the splendid 
ships and the tropical islands. 
Greetings all around. We immedi- 
ately began to replenish our sup- 
plies. Captain von Mueller reported 
to the admiral aboard his flagship 
and requested permission to take 
the Emden for a raiding cruise in 
the Indian Ocean. Upon his return 
rumor ran riot, although nothing 
definite was known. 

At eight o’clock the next morn- 
ing the squadron got under way. 
We steamed out to sea. Two hours 
later an order was flashed to us from 
the flagship: 

“Proceed, Emden. Godspeed and 
aufwiedersehen.”’ 

But it was to be good-bye in- 
stead, for Von Spee’s immortal 
squadron and the Emden were 
never to meet again. Instantly the 








disciplinarian, ja; but he always 
kept the good of his crew in mind, 
and they knew it. He spent most of 
his time, day and night, on the 
bridge. When he slept it was in the 
navigation room for a few short 
hours at a time. 

All things considered, our lot on 
the Emden was not bad. Whenever 
we wanted anything we simply 
went out and took it—from an 
enemy ship, of course. Plenty of 
good food, plenty of good beer. 
Champagne too for those with a 
taste for it, and plenty of hard 
work of the exciting kind that 
would make any red-blooded man 
happy. Music and singing too. 

Our course carried us southward. 
We had to go cautiously, for we 
were in a dangerous zone. There 
were plenty of British warships in 
those waters. 

“All the German light cruisers 








ship buzzed with excitement. Cap- 
tain von Mueller responded with a 
message of thanks, the Emden turned 
from the line, and soon we were 
alone on the immensity of the sea— 
the Emden and her faithful ghost the Markomannia. 

Our life henceforth was to be a curious one. A short 
life, probably, and an exciting one. But were we down- 
hearted? Not a bit. Our watches ran four hours on 
duty and four off, and during the rest of that memo- 
rable cruise we slept on deck and in our clothes, 
ready for instant action. The morale of the crew was 
superb. A bottle of champagne was the,reward for 
spotting a steamer. The men were keen to win it, and 
as you shall see the champagne flowed rather freely 
before we were finally laid by the heels. 

Von Mueller, our daring commander, I had known 
in cadet school. He was my ideal of an officer. A strict 


Von Mueller, commander of 
the Emden, displayed his flag 
till the last gun was silenced. 


have three funnels,” said Chief Offi- 
cer von Muecke at a conference in 
the chart room. “Let us put up a 
dummy funnel; then we will be 
taken for a British cruiser.” 

That was a valuable suggestion. 
Overnight the Emden sprouted a new smokestack. 
It was made of canvas and bamboo painted gray; 
and with a chemical smoke pouring out it looked like 
the real thing. 

Always it was the same. If the ship we boarded 
could be of use to us we would man her with a prize 
crew and take her along. Otherwise, we would take 
off the crew and open the sea cocks. Usually we would 
assist the work of destruction by planting a couple 
of time bombs in her hold. When they went off, the 
ship seldom floated more than fifteen or twenty 
minutes. My duties ordinarily required about an hour; 
then we were under way again. We had to work 
quickly. Had an enemy cruiser ap- 
peared during one of our little par- 











ties—ha! 

The first prize of ours in Indian 
waters was a Greek merchantman. 
I spoke to the captain, an oily 
scoundrel, in English, but he could 
not understand me. I then spoke 
to him in French. 

“Ah,” he said. ‘Your ship is a 
British cruiser.” 

“Nein, no,” I answered. ‘We 
are German.” 


The wreck of the Emden on the shores of 
one of the Cocos Islands. Before the men 
of the Sydney could get to her, her crew 
had thrown overboard every valuable 
object it was possible to move. She was a 
complete wreck, and her decks were 








red with the blood of fifty of her crew. 
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Lauterbach, Falstaff of the South Sea, fat, beer- 
drinking, and jolly, with one of his crews on a mer- 
chant ship in the days before the outbreak of war. 
Although he never shunned a fight, the war was an 
interruption to the pleasant life he led with his 
congenial friends aboard his different commands. 


““My God,” he whined, ‘‘a German cruiser here!” 

“Show me your papers,” I ordered. 

“We are Greek,” he answered. “We are neutral.” 

“T don’t care,” I retorted. “I want to see your 
papers.” 

He tried to stall me off, explaining that he was bound 
from Calcutta to Karachi with a cargo of coal. He 
expected me to believe that his papers were being 
sent on by train. Such a rotten liar. 


Twisting the Lion’s Tail 


“You must have a charter paper,” I told him. 
“Show it to me.” 

Reluctantly he brought it forth. There I found, as I 
had suspected from the first, that the cargo was 
destined for the British government. 

“Thank you very much,” I said. “You are cap- 
tured.” 

Coal was the commodity we wanted above all. We 
put a prize crew aboard, transshipping our prisoners to 
the Markomannia for safe-keeping. Afterward we 
found that our boat was a lemon, as you say. The coal 
was of the Indian variety—much too soft; it clogged 
our boilers, and we could not make our accustomed 
speed with it. That taught us a lesson, and other ships 
carrying Indian coal did not meet with much con- 
sideration. 

On the S. S. Clan Mattheson I had a peculiarly 
disagreeable experience. She carried a cargo of auto- 
mobiles—Rolls-Royces, no less—and two race horses 
that were entered in the famous Calcutta sweepstakes. 
I was accompanied by Lieutenant Schall when I 
boarded her. The captain spoke of the animals. I did 
not like the idea of drowning those thoroughbreds—a 
horrible death, that. 

“You had better kill the horses,” I said to my 
comrade, “while I go below and supervise the sink- 
ing. 

When I returned to the deck Lieutenant Schall and 
the crew were already in the small boat. He called up 
to me that he had not had the heart to kill the animals. 
I hurried to their stalls, and two shots from my auto- 
matic put them out of their misery. That was bad— 
very; but the English captain had begged me not to 
let the horses drown, and I kept my word. 

There was not much to be found in the way of enemy 
shipping in the open sea now, so we decided to emulate 
the precedent established by Mohammed. If our 
prey would not come to us, we would get busy and 
find it. We, of course, well knew the effect that a 
bombardment of a British Indian city would have 
upon the native population. That would be just about 
as disconcerting to the British Lion as anything mortal 
man could do. It was decided to go and destroy the 
oil tanks at Madras. A real inspiration. 

















Along about nine in the evening a few days later our 
searchlight swept in an arc over the great metropolis. 
We could see the domes of the British high court and 
the tall Hindu temples. To our right were the tanks 
belonging to the Standard Oil. To our left were the 
huge storage containers of the British. Almost as soon 
as our searchlight beams picked them up we cut loose 
at a range of three thousand yards. The first shell feil 
short and landed on a steamer inside the breakwater. 


Million-Dollar Fireworks 


Then pandemonium broke loose. Our next burst of 
fire landed on one of the big oil reservoirs with an 
effect that was magnificent. A shattering blast tore 
asunder the black curtain of the night; our searchlight, 
by comparison, seemed like the faint flicker of a 
candle. The whole city was lighted as by a gigantic 
torch; and then a fast-spreading mass of smoke— 
inky, heavy, ominous—hung like a pall of gloom. 
At the same time came a growing rumble and roar 
that sounded terrifying even to us out at sea. The 
oil tanks of Madras were no more. What fireworks! 
The gods of the Hindus—particularly Kali, the blood- 
thirsty goddess—must have been cheered by the sight. 

The whole affair lasted less than half an hour. In 
that time we had done damage to the extent of millions 
of dollars—or assumed we had—at an expenditure of 
only a hundred-odd shells. Several of them we dropped 
on a shore battery that had impudently fired back 
at us. Our night’s work finished, we departed under 
full steam, knowing full well that it would not be 
healthy for us to loaf around in that corner of the Bay 
of Bengal. 

The cruise went on famously. We captured or sank 
six more vessels; but we had begun to tire. We were 
badly in need of rest—all of us, officers and men. 
Day and night we had been on the alert and at work. 
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Most of our victims had certain little luxuries— 
food and the like—that came in handy; and taking 
over supplies at sea from our well-stocked captives 
was a job that began to tell, particularly on those of us 
who were fat men. 

Captain Mueller, always anxious for the welfare of 
his men, decided to run down to the out-of-the-way 
Maldive Islands, where ships seldom passed. Six 
hundred more tons of coal were transshipped from the 
Markomannia. Southward we headed to the little 
island of Diego Garcia, where we had a funny ex- 
perience. 


A Paradise Remote From War 


Our hull wasincrusted with barnaclesand our engines 
and boilers were in need of overhauling. The spot was 
ideal for our work. In the unfrequented waters of the 
South Indian Ocean, Diego Garcia boasted a foreign 
population of two—an Englishman and a Frenchman. 
Twice a year the island was visited by a little trading 
schooner that came down to pick up a load of copra. 

Soon after we dropped anchor the two came aboard. 
At their first words we realized they were unaware a 
war was on. To avoid awkward questions we hurriedly 
plied them with much whisky. We were careful to omit 
all mention of a war; but we did tell them, in response 
to their eager questions for the news of the day, 
of the Pope’s death and of other news gleaned from 
the old papers confiscated from our various victims. 

We remained there for about three days. In that 
time the barnacles were scraped off our bottoms with 
the assistance of natives generously supplied by our 
unsuspecting friends. The Emden was repainted gray, 
and both ships were made spic and span. The last 
vestiges of our three months at sea were gone, and 
we finally left our hosts—gloriously drunk and still 
shouting toasts to us. Steaming away from their 
equatorial paradise, we headed south. 

After a few days’ vacation, in which we prowled 
unsuccessfully in search of Australian beef ships, we 
turned northward again toward our old hunting 
ground. We took the Clan Glan on the day of our 
arrival, sinking her a day or so later. The next prize 
was an amusing craft—a British dredger bound for 
Tasmania. Her crew, weary with weeks of rolling 
crazily on the open sea, almost welcomed capture. 

Game continued to be plentiful. We annexed a 
flotilla which included the Troilus, the St. Egbert, the 
Exford (with a fine cargo of coal in her hold), and the 
Chilkana. For a few days we trailed them all along 
behind the Emden. Then the St. Egbert was dis- 
patched, with all our prisoners, to India. The others 
we sank, with the exception of the Exford. She was 
ordered to the Cocos or Keeling Islands, there to await 
our arrival. 

Again the Emden coaled, in the shelter of the Nico- 
bar Islands. We had heard that the allied ships were 
being coaled and repaired in the harbor of Penang 
on the Malay Coast. Why not raid this enemy lair? 
Said Von Mueller: 

“There is no better time than the present. Let’s 
have a go at it.” 

Along about midnight we picked up the shore lights 
of Penang and hove to some twenty miles out. Captain 
von Mueller set five A. M. as the hour for our attempt 


to force an entrance to the harbor. At four we got 
under way and passed a destroyer that evidently 
mistook our four funnels for those of a British warship 
and actually let us go through unchallenged. Penang 
was not yet awake. 

We looked sharp as the Emden cut the glassy waters 
of the bay. About a thousand yards away was an en- 
emy warship. I knew her well. She was the Russian 
cruiser Yemtschuk. Our first torpedo lifted her off the 
water just as her gunners let go their first salvo. As a 
result, her shells passed harmlessly over our heads. 
We opened our guns on her, then turned and gave her 
a second torpedo which must have landed squarely 
in her ammunition room. With an enormous explosion 
she rose right out of the water, to vanish from sight 
an instant later behind a curtain of smoke. When the 
smoke lifted nothing remained above the surface of 
the harbor but a few yards of the Yemtschuk’s mast. 

Then we sighted and stopped the S. S. Glen Turret 
at the entrance to the harbor. Just as I boarded her I 
was signaled to return to the Emden. The innocent- 
looking guard boat which we had slipped past on 
entering Penang was rushing to the attack. She cut 
loose with two torpedoes and turned to run; but our 
gunners caught her with their second round, and she 
sank in a few moments. 

We sped away for the open sea and, after another 
necessary coaling, set our course for the Cocos Islands, 
there to join the Exford. Together, so we planned, we 
would destroy the Cocos cable station which joins 
Africa, India, and Australia—one of the most im- 
portant centers in Great Britain’s world-wide chain of 
communication. Plenty of excitement lay ahead of us! 

During the night our wireless operator found the 
air abuzz with messages between British steamers 
and men-of-war. It turned out that a convoy of 
Australian troops was on its way to France, protected 
by British and Australian cruisers. Their course took 
them very close to the place we had picked for our 
rendezvous with the Exford. 


“T Think We're In for a Fight” 


At eight A.M. next day our lookout picked up the 
smudge of the Exford on the horizon, fifty miles from 
where she should have been. Her commander too, 
had picked up the wireless messages from the British 
ships, had seen their smoke, and had at once shifted 
his position. 

The enemy convoy was still quite near. With the 
Emden now were the Exford and the Buresk. The 
Markomannia had been sent to meet the Ponoppouros, 
our first captive in Indian waters, with her cargo of 
Indian coal. 

Normally we carried 420 men. But we had put a 
lieutenant commander and two lieutenants with prize 
crews aboard our captive coal steamers, so the Emden 
was short-handed. One day the commander said to 
me, ‘Lauterbach, I think that here near Cocos Island 
we will have a fight.” He puffed a smoke ring into the 
air. “I may need every regular naval officer. Again 
he paused and then—as though definitely making up 
his mind—went on: 

“Lauterbach, you will take command of the Exford 
for two days. I need officers. You will handle the Ex- 
ford alone.” 
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I nodded. Captain von Mueller pointed to a spot 
on the chart that lay before us. It was a thousand 
miles to the west of the Cocos Islands. 

“You will await us there just as long as you can,” 
he said. “‘We ought to arrive in anywhere from two to 
six days, and then I will want you to resume your work 
on the Emden.” 

That same evening I put the Exford about and 
headed westward. In silence we swept past the Emden. 
We were seeing her for the last time. What happened 
to her I was not to learn until much later. 

Keeling Island, in the Cocos group, had a lagoon 
that was navigable for small ships, but the entrance 
was treacherous. Von Mueller decided to keep the 
Emden outside, where she would at least have a chance 
to fight if the enemy appeared. 

At about six-thirty a.m. the landing party went over 
the side. It consisted of forty-five men and three 
officers, led by the Emden’s chief officer, Von Muecke. 
Two boats, towed by a motor launch, carried them to 
the shore. They landed at seven and were met on the 
beach by a number of the residents. A party of nine 
men was left to guard the boats. The remainder 
started for the wireless station, a mile inland. 

Meanwhile the wireless operator ashore, suspecting 
what was up, began calling for help. The message was 
picked up by the distant convoy, and the cruiser 
Sydney was sent to investigate. 

About seven-thirty the men on the Emden saw the 
radio masts topple, and the dull boom of an explosion 
told them that the station had been blown up. The 
landing party then proceeded to the place where the 
cables entered the water. The launch was brought to 
that point. The cables were cut, the loose ends were 
attached to the stern of the launch, and she headed 
seaward. Some distance from the shore, where grap- 
pling for them would be a difficult if not impossible 
task, they were dropped. 

Three blasts of the Emden’s whistle was to be the 
signal for the landing party to return to her immedi- 
ately. At nine o'clock the lookout on the Emden 
sighted smoke. It was assumed to belong to our coal 
steamer, the Buresk. Soon it was evident that an 
unknown vessel was approaching. The return whistle 
blew at nine-fifteen. A few minutes later the oncoming 
ship was near enough to be recognized. She was a 
cruiser. There was no time to be lost now. Without 
waiting to take the landing crew aboard, the Emden 
put to sea. The stranger proved to be none other than 
the powerful cruiser Sydney; but there was nothing 
to do except fight. 


The Emden Meets Her Match 


The Emden opened fire at nine thousand meters 
with her bow guns, and her first salvo killed some of 
the Sydney’s crew who were standing on the bridge. 
A moment later the Sydney opened up. 

Bow and broadside—the Emden let the Sydney 
have them alternately, and she returned the compli- 
ment. After the eighth salvo there were signs of a fire 
on the Sydney. But from then on the Emden’s guns 
were useless. The Sydney kept out of range and con- 
tinued pounding away. A shell ripped off the wireless 
shack; another tore away a mast. Soon the Emden was 
in flames. 


Some fifty of our men lay dead on the decks. The 
Emden was being steered by hand rudder now. It too 
jammed. Time and again the Emden tried to 
close in on her adversary, so she could let loose a 
torpedo. Always the range was too great. With her 
two funnels gone, one engine disabled, and control 
practically gone, Von Mueller gave the order that 
ended the fight. 

The coral reefs of North Keeling Island were near 
at hand. When the Sydney saw that the Emden 
was being put on the rocks she swept in upon her with 
a hail of shells. Then came a crash, and the Emden 
impaled herself on the reefs. Some of the crew jumped 
overboard and swam to the island. 


End of a Gallant Cruise 


The Sydney continued her fire for a few minutes, 
then swept around and sent a shell across the bow of 
the approaching Buresk. Her commander signaled: 
“We have English aboard.” Two officers and a prize 
crew from the Sydney boarded her, but she was already 
sinking. They had opened the sea valves, and she was 
filling rapidly. The Australians, however, took off the 
crew and all our English prisoners. 

Back to the Emden went the Sydney. Our German 
war flag was still flying, and Von Mueller still had a 
lone gun in action. So the Sydney opened up on her 
again, killing about fifty men. On the Emden they 
threw everything overboard, including breeches of the 
guns, all torpedo target apparatus, signal books, and 
everything of a secret nature. 

Our commander then gave the order: “Who can 
swim, jump overboard.” 

The decks of the Emden were a shambles. Nine 
officers and 112 men had been killed. Forty were 
wounded. Many of the uninjured took the water, 
but some were too weak to make the shore. Some re- 
mained throughout the night on the wreck. 

About noon the next day the Sydney sent over 
boats to take off any members of the crew that re- 
mained, most of whom were wounded. The last man 
to leave was the gallant Von Mueller. Our men, I am 
glad to say, were treated well by their captors. 

The Sydney rejoined the convoy, which it had left 
under the protection of the big British cruiser Mino- 
taur, the Japanese cruiser Ibuki, and another Austra- 
lian, the Melbourne. It was understood that if the 
Emden got the Sydney the Melbourne would take up 
the fight; and if she went down the Ibuki would take 
her place. So the Emden, once she was actually found 
and overtaken, never had a chance. 

The wounded men were transferred to a hospital 
in Colombo, New South Wales, and, upon recovery, 
to a prison known as Camp Diatalana, which had been 
used for the same purpose during the Boer War. A 
number of the other prisoners, including Captain von 
Mueller, were taken to the island of Malta. Later 
they transferred him to England. 

That was the end of the Emden—but not the end 
of me. Oh, no! My adventures were really just about 
to begin, and the cruise of the Emden was merely 
the prologue to all the fun Dame Fortune had figured 


out for me. 





Editor's note—The next article in this series will appear 
in the September issue. 











William Allen White 
and the evolution of the EMPORIA GAZETTE 


By AUGUSTA W. HINSHAW 


Emporia, Kansas, was a small town 
thirty-five years ago; it is a small town still. 
But in the interval a newspaper man who 
went there with a dollar and a quarter in his 
pocket and a determination to be free to 
make his own mistakes or claim his own 
success has brought it peculiar fame as 
the home of the Emporia Gazette, which 
appraises Presidents and local folks with 
equal perspicacity. His magic political in- 
sight won national prestige for the editor 
when he was still in his twenties, and he has 
been the friend—and fearless critic—of our 
Chief Executives from William McKinley on. 


\ N JITH a dollar and a quarter in his pocket, a 
bill of rights in his heart, and a shrewd Yankee 
sense of a good buy in his head, one of the 

editorial writers of the Kansas City Star stepped off the 

local train that had brought him to Emporia, Kansas, 
in the spring of 1895. Partly he came because he sought 

a sure way of getting a working capital of more than 

a dollar and a quarter after five years’ able work. 

Mostly he came because of a desire for power. 

William Allen White at twenty-seven had watched 
the older men about him on the metropolitan news- 
paper with an appraising eye. The paper used them 
and lived on; they died without a by-line. White 
wanted the freedom to make his own mistakes and 
claim his own success. 

Grit and gall bought the Emporia Gazette. Its 
owner, W. Y. Morgan, sold out to the young man 
with no capital but desire and determination. The 
entire purchase price of 


on circulation and advertising to pay its way. His 
weekly payroll was $45. The rival sheet, the Emporia 
Republican, had long been the successful local paper, 
with a circulation of from seven hundred to a 
thousand. 

When the Gazette changed hands the Republican 
welcomed the stranger thus: “Billy Morgan has sold 
the Gazoot to Billy White. Next?” Yet something. 
more than a business transfer had taken place with 
the sale. 

As soon as there was carfare to bring Mrs. White 
from Kansas City, she wrote the locals and the society 
items of the paper. Mr. White solicited the advertising. 
This was the vital job; there were two helpers who 
kept the books and completed the reportorial staff. 
Girl printers in 1895 earned four dollars a week after 
serving three months apprenticeship. Yet it looked— 
and was—a heavy load for a penniless young man 
with a purpose. That’s why the advertising was vital. 
That’s why White still believes the local success of the 
Gazette is a business success and attributable to his 
Yankee business acumen, instead of to the editorials 
that have been reprinted all over the English-speaking 
world. 

He proved a good advertising solicitor, and the 
Whites’ current household budget was five dollars a 
week. So the red side of the ledger was made to keep 
step with the blue. Besides, Mr. White claims to have 
been blessed all his life by the timely arrival of Luck 
to multiply merit whenever he displayed it. 

Such a fortuitous combination occurred during the 
1896 battle of the gold standard against free silver. 

His editorial, “What's the 





$3,000 this young man 
borrowed. His notes were 
indorsed by local politi- 
cians. They shared his 
own views of that day 
but made it plain that 
they felt they had pur- 
chased the paper and 
made White their mouth- 
piece. 

So, as he stood at the 
back end of the old water 
motor press and counted 
out 485 papers for the car- 
riers on that first night 
of proud proprietorship, 
he made up his mind to 








Matter With Kansas,” 
and its enormous distri- 
bution sold his first vol- 
ume of short stories, The 
Real Issue, faster than 
half a dozen mayors of 
New York meeting his in- 
coming ship could have 
done. Its success enabled 
the author to pay off his 
politician backers and to 
expand a virtuous news- 
paper business. 

So in 1899 the “brash 
young editor,” as he often 
called himself, announced 








let the fire in his soul wait 


William Allen White’s modest home in Emporia, Kansas. 


to his banker that the 
Gazette needed a new 
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Still brash at sixty, White grows less con- 
servative and more contemptuous of the 
divine right of wealth, caste, or inherited 
prejudice. His willingness to look the 
facts of each individual case in the face, 
unhampered by ideas carried over from 
the past, and his pen, which convinces 
people that what they always feared was 
true is true, have made his Gazette the 
most famous small-town paper in the 
country. Withal, he is a gentle and kindly 
man, sweetened by a love for people and 
unsoured by the vitriol of the reformer. 


building and would give the bank a 
chance at the loan. It just happened 
that morning that the Gazette’s bal- 
ance was a few dollars on the wrong 
side of the book. But Mr. White con- 
vinced the banker that a man who 
had been able to pay for his paper 
and buy a lot for his building in his 
first four years could do much better 
in the next. So up went the new, two- 
story, 25 by 60 foot building, and am- 
bition was temporarily sated. 

About this time a new dry-goods 
store came to town. The stock was a 
secondhand one with which the owner 
already had failed in North Topeka. 
(North Topeka is to Topeka as Brook- 
lyn is to New York.) But the stock 
didn’t move any better in Emporia. 
William Allen White went to the young 
merchant and proposed a sale, to be 
advertised with a page ad and on which 
the doors would not be opened to the 














shoppers’ whetted appetites till nine 
o'clock in the morning—a time at which Emporia 
stores of that day already had been open an hour 
and a half or more. By night little of the stock 
was left. 

The two young men kept on with special sales until 
the one expanded his business into the larger Kansas 
towns and the other had gained the necessary earthly 
foothold for the expression of his ideals in government 
and living. Other newspapers to the contrary, William 
Allen White has found that advertising is the best 
nourishment for freedom of speech. 

The increase of advertising and the gradual growth 
of circulation made the purchase of a secondhand 
linotype at $3,000 a necessity. The payroll now grew to 
$75 a week. Then the Gazette outgrew its antiquated, 
leisurely, flat-bed press and looked longingly at its 
city friends who poured out their editions on rolls. But 
the new press would cost $7,500, and the building 
would have to have an addition to hold it. 

Business took White to California. One day a wire 
came from Mrs. White to say that she had ordered the 
press and let the contract for the building. Mrs. White 
has always been a full partner. Her audacity was 
inspired by necessity. And the new investment was 
shortly paid for with the royalties from In Our Town. 
The last flourishes were put on the present building 
with the sales of A Certain Rich Man. 


When Mr. White bought the Gazette the population 
of Lyon County, of which Emporia is the county seat, 
was 26,000. To-day the population is 27,000. In 1895 
the Gazette’s circulation was 485; to-day it is 7,000, 
and only eighty Emporia residences manage to do 
without it. 

The Emporia Republican followed its editor shortly 
to the grave. Other editors and other papers came. 
In thirty-five years fourteen ambitious gentlemen have 
tried it—and have walked out of town. Mr. White says 
the editors were good writers but poor business men. 
No doubt there is a partial truth in his judgment. 

No terser or more effective phrases are ever put into 
print than those that go to the Gazette linotype. With 
this dexterity in words goes a gift for the interpreta- 
tion of public sentiment. It is Mr. White’s privilege 
to speak the mind of no one class of citizens. He is 
not the mouthpiece of anarchy nor of satisfied con- 
servatism; he voices the aspirations of the minds of 
all. 

It must not be assumed that White invariably inter- 
prets the most civilized sentiment of the entire com- 
munity. Every educated Emporian has thrown down 
the home-town paper with a contemptuous, “ White’s 
gone crazy again,” or “I wonder what side of the fence 
White will be on to-morrow night!” But in eighty- 
five cases out of a hundred the same Emporian has 
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discovered, if he stops to admit it, that his own view 
had been sensed by that finely attuned receptor, the 
Emporia Gazette, before he knew he had it. 

It was this prophetic discernment which earned 
national prestige for the editor when he was still in his 
twenties, for ‘‘What’s the Matter With Kansas” 
sensed in advance the farmers’ realization that failure 
to diversify crops had more to do with their bank ac- 
counts than the ratio of gold and silver, that drought 
and grasshoppers knew no political party, and that 
they could not be regulated by fanatics in government. 

The editorial brought an invitation from Marcus 
A. Hanna to attend a sort of feast of Belshazzar at 
the close of the campaign in 96. Hanna invited all 
who had contributed to the election of McKinley. 
““What’s the Matter With Kansas” had been printed 
in a majority of the Republican papers of the United 
States, and it had been used more largely as a cam- 
paign document than any previous publication of its 
character. It carried no statistics, was short, and, in 
its author’s phrase, “‘mean as the devil.” It was re- 
garded by all party officials as having had an immense 
effect. Mark Hanna was a practical politician and 
sensed far better than many of them the usefulness of 
well-chosen rewards. 


He Knew What He Wanted 


Mr. White describes the great party boss as “warm- 
hearted, affectionate, and with all the lovely qualities 
of the Irish.”” Hanna, having summoned the youthful 
editor to his hotel room, came to the point without 
palaver. 

“Young fellow, what can I do for you?” 

Mr. White transferred his gentle glance from the 
politician to the floor and answered, “‘ Nothing.” 

The veteran gauger of human greed lifted a hasty 
hand. “‘Wait a minute, young 
man, before you say that. We 
used your document in millions. 
I want to do the square thing.” 

Hanna’s persistence embold- 
ened the country youth. He 


Emporia in 1910. White had already owned the 
Gazette for fifteen years. When he bought the 
paper its circulation was four hundred and 
eighty-five. Now it is seven thousand, and only 
eighty Emporia houses get along without it. 


narrowed his light blue eyes to a Yankee squint— 
for Mr. White has a Yankee eye to protect his Irish 
heart. “You can’t give me office,” he said. “No man 
can give me a political office. I don’t believe in office 
holding.” Acute observation already had taught the 
editor that the way of the job-holder is harder than 
the transgressor’s. 

“T’ll send you to McKinley,” Hanna said. 

“Thank you, but I’ve met McKinley a number of 
times, as reporter for the Kansas City Star,” White 
answered. 

Hanna’s interest was now genuinely aroused, “‘ You 
go to Canton,” he urged. “Make a call on McKinley. 
The President of the United States needs to know 

ou. 

Finally White agreed. “But,” he insisted, “‘do this. 
In your letter of introduction tell him I am not looking 
for a job; tell him that I have absolutely forsworn 
any job.” 

Whereupon Hanna wrote the following letter: 


Feb. 12, 97. 
Hon. Wm. McKinley. 
My dear Gov— 

This will introduce Mr. W. A. White who wrote What's the 
Matter with Kansas. I have a great admiration for this 
young man and bespeak for him your kind consideration. 
He wants no office. 

Sincerely yours, 


M. A. Hanna 


And for thirty-three years, Mr. White says, that 
letter has been his “‘kicker’s license.” Free to look at 
each Administration with clear eyes, to appraise its 
worth untrammeled by fear or favor, to point to both 
beams and motes in his party’s eye, he has put the 
truth as he saw it into English that is now sharper 
than a serpent’s tooth, now 
carbonated with the sharp tang 
of his bubbling joy in justice. 

Since then succeeding Presi- 
dents have accorded the coun- 
try editor esteem and respect. 
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It was Congressman Charles Curtis, the Kansas Re- 
publican cohesive, who introduced the Emporia editor 
to the then Vice-President, Theodore Roosevelt. Their 
minds struck fire at once; Roosevelt invited White to 
lunch, where each took the other’s measure and was 
dee-lighted. Later, when Roosevelt wielded the Big 
Stick, White’s was the gratifying chore of raising intel- 
ligent whoopee whenever the Stick fell upon the 
greedy and removed from their seats traitors to the 
trust of government. 

“Roosevelt bit me, and I went mad,” White says. 

The progress of the friendship accompanied the 
development that Mr. White captions, in The Editor 
and His People, the “Decay of a Conservative.” He 
began as a hard-shelled, stand-pat, gold-standard 
Republican. He had opposed McKinley’s nomination, 
feeling that McKinley was too soft. The conservative 
young editor of 1895 was contemptuous of the lunatic 
fringe in governmental theory that controlled Kansas 
politics of that time. But the eyes that could so clearly 
discern the fallacies of “‘advanced ideas” were not the 
eyes to miss the weaknesses of the political Pharisees 
nor, as wisdom ripened, to overlook the changing needs 
and possibilities of our form of government. The man 
who regarded McKinley as soft was later to remind 
his fellow Republicans of the great qualities of Wood- 
row Wilson. 

Emporia Gazette fans throughout the United States 
(and there are hundreds of them, including a goodly 
majority of metropolitan editors) would be likely to 
agree on the Gazette’s editorial diagnosis of the Amer- 
ican moral pulse as W. A. White’s highest excellence, 
the most perfect product of his genius. 

He is a hard, Puritanical preacher who at least once 
a fortnight pounds out the truth that the wages of 
sin is death; yet his particular joy is to praise the good 
of his fellow townsmen. Every reporter who ever 
worked for the Gazette knows 
he has a standing order for a 
story of homely heroism, for a 
generous expression of the com- 
munity’s pride in a citizen who 
has won an outside honor, for 


Emporia to-day, not very different from the 
town shown opposite. While the Gazette, in its 
thirty-five years under Mr. White, has increased 
its circulation fourteen and a half times, Em- 
poria has grown only from 26,000 to 27,000. 
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unstinted praise of any act of civic generosity; and 
he knows, too, that the Gazette’s editor deems any 
good and useful citizen worthy of at least one obit- 
uary before the printing of the one he cannot read. 


A Prophet Honored at Home 


One outstanding thing which this newspaper has 
given the individuals of its reading public is an en- 
riched sense of the flavor of life. The poet in our com- 
mon garden editor has loaned us his appreciation of 
the significant, his perception of the largesse which 
each day offers. Our destinies never are obscure—they 
become rather a little Olympian. But the nectar and 
ambrosia of warm tribute do not surfeit, because next 
day half a dozen vulnerable spots besides his heel 
will be found on Achilles. 

A magic insight appraises Emporians and Presidents 
with equal penetration. It is at the core of the sense 
of proportion with which William Allen White wears 
his association with the great and with which he keeps 
so close to the folks at home. He knows that Kansas 
made him what he is to-day. One may read his realiza- 
tion of that mother-and-son relation in his editorial 
answering Margot Asquith’s question, ‘‘What is 
Kansas?” 


Kansas is the Mother Shipton, the Madame Thebes, the 
Witch of Endor, and the low barometer of the nation. When 
anything is going to happen in this country, it happens first in 
Kansas. Abolition, Prohibition, Populism, the Bull Moose, the 
exit of the roller towel, the appearance of the bank guarantee, 
the blue sky law, the adjudication of industrial dispute as dis- 
tinguished from the arbitration of industrial differences— 
these things came popping out of Kansas like bats out of hell. 
Sooner or later other states take up these things, and then 
Kansas goes on breeding other troubles. Why, no one seems to 
know. Kansas, fair, fat and sixty-one last month, is the 
nation’s tenth muse, the muse of 
prophecy. 

Kansans repay the compli- 
ment. William Allen White is 
their prophet, honored at home 
as well as abroad. 
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the excuse for, his banishment!” This pro- 

nouncement, uttered with ringing sincerity by 
Julius Maniu, prime minister of Rumania, convinced 
me that a way would soon be opened for Prince 
Carol’s return to the land of his fathers. 

Several months ago the rumor reached me in 
Paris that there was a strong possibility of Carol’s 
attempting a coup d’état. Knowing that American 
capital had in Rumania large investments which 
would be greatly benefited by a change of govern- 
ment, I determined to investigate the rumor. My first 
step was to visit Prince Carol. Naturally, he did not 
take me into his confidence; but his manner—the 
eagerness with which he asked questions concerning 
America’s attitude toward him—served to indicate 
that the rumor had a solid foundation. I left that very 
night for Rumania. 

“King Carol’s return may bring about the union of 
Hungary and Rumania,” General Averescu told me. 
Hungary believes so strongly in monarchy that it 


Cite ex love affair was not the cause of, but 


Carol 
Comes Back 


By 
WILLIAM H. CRAWFORD 


There is more behind the 
return of Carol than the mere “‘so 
they lived happily ever after.”? Mr. 
Crawford, after talking with many 
important people in Rumania, in- 
cluding the royal family, is able to 
tell the real story for World’s Work. 
The accompanying picture shows 
Carol, an ardent sportsman, on an 
if English court during his exile. 


chose to be a kingdom—even without a monarch. It 
believes that a democracy would not be strong enough 
or stable enough to combat the wave of communism 
that threatens Europe. Admiral Horthy, as regent, 
rules for no particular king. The Hungarians want a 
king but not a Hapsburg. They are unwilling to risk 
a second time the wrath of the Allies—so unquestion- 
ably evidenced in 1921, when King Charles twice 
attempted a coup d’état. At the insistence of the 
Allies, the head of the former dynasty was arrested and 
again exiled from Hungary. The Hungarians do not 
fear that a union with Rumania will displease the 
Allies, for Rumania was one of them during the World 
War. 

The Hungarians are kindly disposed toward the 
Rumanian government, for the Rumanian army drove 
the Bolsheviki out of Hungary when they had over- 
thrown the Hungarian government. The suggested 
combination would be of great advantage politically 
and economically to both nations. The joint kingdom 
would be the most powerful in the Balkans. Rumania 
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needs the fert:le wheat fields of Hungary, and Hungary 
needs an outlet to the sea. This union has been con- 
sidered by the statesmen of both countries for several 
years. It probably would have been consummated 
long ago, had Rumania had a real king to offer. Many 
of the leading citizens of both countries agreed with 
the general and freely predicted that the nations 
would unite as soon as Carol returned. 

Rumania is a reporter’s paradise. Everyone was 
willing to talk. I interviewed King Michael. My 
conversation with him was limited to a discussion 
of the merits of his pet pony. Other interviews, how- 
ever, were more to the point. I talked with Dowager 
Queen Marie, members of the regency, leaders of the 
government, and General Alexander Averescu— 
Carol’s chief champion and, at the same time, leader 
of the party which bitterly opposed the Prince and 
scoffed at the possibility of his return. I also discussed 
the situation with hundreds of Rumanian citizens. 
Gradually I became convinced that Carol’s return was 
not far distant. The very air was filled with joyous 
expectancy. 

“Our Prince Carol is coming home,” was heard on 
every side—on the corners and in the markets. In the 
lobby of one of the principal hotels in Bucharest I 
overheard two Rumanian army officers openly dis- 
cussing the possibility of Carol’s return. Their conver- 
sation culminated in a sizable wager as to whether or 
not the hoped-for event would become a reality 
within six months. 

Of course the regents, the members of the govern- 
ment, and the army officers would not formally admit 
the possibility of a coup d’état; but the prime minis- 
ter’s remark indicated the government’s feeling that 
Carol was more sinned against than sinning. 

The Rumanian people resent the American habit of 
referring to Prince Carol as “the bad boy of the 
























Above—Madame Magda Lupescu, with whom 
King Carol, as Mr. Carol Cariaman, shared 
the period of his exile. Left—Young ex-king 
Michael, now displaced by his father, shed 
the burden of kingship with a light heart and 
went gleefully back to being a boy once more. 
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Balkans.” In their estimation he is not a bad boy; 
he is their very own Carol! His dereliction from our 
strict standard of morals is due to the European at- 
titude concerning royal love affairs—an attitude in- 
duced by the rigid legal limitations on royal marriages. 
The Rumanian law proscribes marriages of members 
of the royal family and native Rumanians. This 
proscription is of curious origin. During the Turkish 
régime the Sublime Porte governed through native 
rulers, each of whom was called ‘“‘voivode’”—a 
designation written after the name of the individual 
and meaning “little ruler.”” These princelings were 
entirely independent of one another. Rumania took 
advantage of the war between Russia and Turkey, 
in 1877, and threw off the Turkish yoke. Rumania, 
however, was immediately threatened with civil war, 
because each voivode wanted to become king. 


Love and the Graybeards 


Through the intervention of foreign diplomats a 
compromise was reached. The contending factions 
agreed to invite Carol, a member of the Hohenzollern- 
Sigmaringen family of Bavaria, to accept the Ruma- 
nian throne. The compromise further provided that no 
future king could marry a native Rumanian. The 
object of this provision was to prevent any of the 
princely Rumanian families from obtaining an as- 
cendancy over the others through a royal marriage. 

In 1914 Ferdinand succeeded his uncle, who had no 
male heir, and Prince Carol became heir apparent to 
the Rumanian throne. Unfortunately, when still 
very young, Carol fell desperately in love with Mlle. 
Zizi Lambrino, whose father was a major in the 
Rumanian army. Since Carol might not legally marry 
a Rumanian in Rumania, the youthful lovers crossed 
the border to Odessa and were wedded there according 
to the rites of the Greek Orthodox church. 

When the news reached King Ferdinand he 
promptly had the marriage annulled and Carol 
placed under arrest for violating the Rumanian law. 
Queen Marie then appealed to Carol’s patriotism— 
to his duty to his dynasty. Finally she prevailed upon 
him to give up his beloved Zizi. Then she and Ferdi- 
nand sent the Prince on a trip around the world, in the 
hope that time and new scenes would help him to 
forget. 


A Marriage of Convenience 


I met Prince Carol during his stay in America. 
His face plainly showed signs of rebellion and despair. 
He did not complain of his lot, but the telltale marks 
of sorrow were evident. In the meantime Queen 
Marie, appropriately called the ‘‘ Mother-in-law of the 
Balkans,” arranged a match for Carol with Princess 
Helen of Greece. The young couple went through, in 
1921, with the wedding which their elders had ar- 
ranged—and settled down to a peaceful, if not a loving, 
existence. 

Charles Davila, Rumanian minister to the United 
States, graciously told me about this period of Prince 
Carol’s life. ‘His Majesty Carol and I were boyhood 
friends. We grew up together. After his marriage I 
sold him my city residence, and I was a frequent 
visitor at his home. The Prince did a great deal of his 


magnificent work for Rumania in the room which had 
been my office.” 

The young Prince and Princess, according to Mr. 
Davila, seemed happy together. Carol took his 
duties as heir apparent very seriously. He became a 
general in charge of aviation and built up that branch 
of the service to a high state of efficiency. He also in- 
troduced athletic sports into the army and into 
civilian life. He liked and fostered rugby, and he 
played tennis in competition with royal associates 
and local stars. Boxing was another of his favorite 
sports. The minister smiled mischievously as he 
remarked: ‘‘He possesses a wicked right.” The 
Prince promoted skiing and became expert himself at 
this sport. Probably his greatest love was automobile 
racing, in which he won many medals and some blue 
ribbons. At his own expense Carol erected in Bucharest 
a stadium which is the Madison Square Garden of 
Rumania. 

“His Majesty’s magnificent work for aviation,” 
continued Mr. Davila, “his keen interest in the 
physical welfare of Rumanian youth, and his demo- 
cratic manners made him the idol not only of the 
army but of the people.” 

The minister paused a moment in his account; 
then added, ‘The impression is general that Prince 
Carol was a reckless spender, a ‘high flyer.’ It is un- 
true. He had the reputation among his associates of 


being’”’—he smiled—“‘if not close, at least akin to the 
Scots!” 


“Rumania for Rumanians” 


Unfortunately, Carol’s popularity was not universal. 
J. J. C. Bratianu, then prime minister and leader of 
the Liberal party, in a sincere effort to improve post- 
war conditions, adopted a new economic policy. Its 
keynote was “Rumania for Rumanians.” The chief 
planks in his platform—which he converted into 
statutory laws—were the industrialization of Ru- 
mania, Rumanian industry controlled by Rumanians, 
and a high tariff to protect Rumania’s products. The 
laws provided that 61 per cent of the stock of industrial 
corporations should be owned by Rumanians. This 
law was made retroactive. Corporations which already 
had Rumanian concessions were given a _ limited 
number of years to sell their surplus stock to natives. 

Foreign capital did not take kindly to these restric- 
tions. Other countries refused to make further in- 
vestments or loans in Rumania. When the premier 
could not interest foreign investors under the imposed 
limitations, he attempted to carry through his in- 
dustrial policy with Rumanian capital. He controlled 
banking, railroads, oil fields (in which Rumania ranks 
fourth), natural gas fields, shipping interests, and 
many of the most powerful newspapers in Rumania. 
He gathered together his supporters, which included 
most of the wealthy Rumanians, and attempted to 
organize companies to develop the nation’s natural 
resources. 

_ But despite his great personal wealth and his local 
financial backing, he soon learned—in the language of 
the street—that he had bitten off more than he could 
chew. He could not command sufficient capital prop- 
erly to finance the Rumanian industries. As a result, 
within a few years they were practically bankrupt. 
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Courtesy New York World 


Prince Carol contended from the beginning that it 
was a serious mistake for the Rumanian government 
to offend foreign capital, so necessary to the develop- 
ment of the country. He opposed the new economic 
policy, as far as it was possible for a Prince in a limited 
monarchy to oppose an all-powerful prime minister. 

Bratianu became the avowed foe of Prince Carol. 
He found it difficult, however, to attack the Crown 
Prince, who was so industriously working for the ad- 
vancement of Rumania. Then an unexpected weapon 
was placed in his hands. Carol fell in love with 
Mme. Magda Lupescu. This gave Bratianu the excuse 
he needed. He attacked Carol for his lax morals. He 
stirred up dissension between the Prince and his royal 


parents and aroused the jealousy of Princess Helen. 
So uncomfortable did they make matters for Prince 
Carol that he was driven to the point of distrac- 
tion. 

At this critical time (November, 1925) Carol was 
sent to England as the representative of the Ruma- 
nian royal family to attend burial services for Queen 
Mother Alexandra. On his way back he suddenly 
made up his mind to renounce his rights as heir appar- 
ent and lead his own life. He resigned his general’s 
commission in the army and offered to accept a 
colonelcy, which would take him out of the limelight 
and not necessitate his remaining continuously in 
Rumania. 
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The reply from the government was astounding. 
The Parliament immediately accepted his resignation 
and declared Prince Michael the heir apparent. 

From that moment the star of M. Bratianu began 
to set. Economic conditions went from bad to worse. 
The high tariff almost doubled the cost of living. 
Large property owners whose lands had been ex- 
propriated and parceled out to the peasants were 
disgruntled. The government had no money to 
finance the peasant landowners, who were in terrible 
straits. Famine prevailed in twenty-eight counties. 
The peasants voiced the sentiment of the Israelites 
who cried unto Moses, “‘Would to God we had died 
by the hand of the Lord in the land of Egypt, when 
we sat by the flesh pots, and when we did eat bread 
to the full!” 


New Premier, New Policies 


To add to Bratianu’s burdens, King Ferdinand, 
who had always supported him, died on July 29, 1927. 
There was then no certainty that the prime minister 
would receive the whole-hearted support of the triple- 
headed regency. In fact, the regents—Prince Nicholas, 
Patriarch Miron Christea, and George Buzdugan 
(later succeeded by Constantin Saratzeanu)—were 
independent. Under the overwhelming weight of these 
catastrophies the valiant Bratianu wilted. In less 
than four months he followed his royal master to the 
grave. His death marked the beginning of the senti- 
ment in favor of Carol’s return. 

Bratianu was succeeded as prime minister by his 
brother, Vintila—a man who did not possess the 
dominating personality of his predecessor. Political 
enemies quickly overthrew Vintila. Then, in 1928, the 
National Peasant party, headed by Julius Maniu, 
came into power. It made revolutionary changes in 
governmental policies. It repealed the laws restricting 
foreign capital, making no discrimination whatever 
between foreign and local investments. The tariff was 
reduced, and the cost of living was consequently 
greatly lowered. 

The agricultural interests, which composed more 
than eighty per cent of the Rumanian population, 
were made the first care of the Maniu government. It 
borrowed £500,000 sterling and used this money to 
feed the starving population that had petitioned for 
government aid. Part of the money brought seed for 
the spring sowing. The agricultural situation was 
saved; almost a normal crop was harvested the follow- 
ing year. 


Carol’s Coup d’Etat 


As a result of the Liberal party’s aggressive nation- 
alistic policy, Rumania had lost most of her export oil 
and iron-ore trade with Hungary and Austria. Under 
the Maniu government Rumania began to regain 
these foreign contracts. All that the country now 
needed to restore foreign confidence completely was 
an assurance of the stability of the government. The 
best stabilizing influence was an active, virile king. 
Recognizing this, the people clamored for Prince 
Carol’s return. 

Among those with whom I talked on this subject 
was Dowager Queen Marie. She deftly evaded the 
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issue, saying: ““You must remember that King 
Michael is our sovereign.”” Queen Marie is an ex- 
tremely clever politician. 

I found that Prince Nicholas loyally supported his 
brother, the banished Carol, and was eager for his 
return. The army was solidly behind him—a fact 
which practically assured the success of any attempted 
coup d’état. General Averescu, idol of the people and 
a powerful leader in the Chamber of Deputies, was an 
avowed supporter of the Prince. The National Peasant 
party, while not actively working for Carol’s return, 
realized that they could interest foreign capital and 
secure foreign loans more readily if they had a reigning 
sovereign. While the government could not openly 
advocate his recall, the feeling was that it would not 
offer strong opposition if the Prince should attempt to 
return. 

Despite the fact that the regents, the government, 
Parliament, and the army had all sworn allegiance to 
King Michael, the heart of the nation was so set upon 
Carol’s return that it only required his dramatic 
entrance into Bucharest to sweep away all obstacles. 
Prince Nicholas met him and rode in an open carriage 
with him to Parliament. The army made no attempt 
to capture him. The National Peasant party, sup- 
ported by General Averescu, promptly installed Carol 
as king from the date of his father’s death. This is the 
only case on record where a man has been a king for 
almost three years—without knowing it. 

Under Carol II the opportunity for profitable in- 
vestment of American capital in Rumania will be 
greatly increased, since his accession assures the con- 
tinuation and enlargement of the policies favorable 
to foreign investments. 


A Bid for American Capital 


The Rumanian government has protected American 
investors by stabilizing its lei at 167.8 to an American 
dollar. Loans, of course, are payable in the currency of 
creditor nations; but profits from concessions must be 
paid in the coin of Rumania. Stablization of the leu 
will stablize the profits. Rumania’s choosing the 
American dollar on which to base the unit of its 
currency, instead of the accustomed pound sterling, 
shows conclusively that it plans to do business 
principally with American corporations. 

According to Mr. Davila, ‘‘This is but the beginning 
of our trade relations. American capital has already 
started to flow into Rumania. Within the past few 
days a telephone monopoly was granted jointly to the 
International Telephone & Telegraph Company and 
to J. P. Morgan & Company, for a period of twenty 
years, in return for a $20,000,000 loan.” 

Rumania possesses vast natural resources, but they 
are largely undeveloped. There is a crying need for 
more railroads and better shipping facilities, more 
economic utilization of latent power, a larger develop- 
ment of oil fields and of natural-gas deposits. Rumania 
has solid mountains of iron, waiting to be mined. 

There is much work to be done. With a young, 
energetic king, pledged to the promotion of foreign 
development of resources, and with a government in 
sympathy with his ideals and inclined to favor Amer'- 
can investors, the fields are already white with the 
harvest, and Americans are invited to be the reapers. 








Air view of the Rio Grande 
just above Albuquerque. 1. 
A dragline is at work here, 
although invisible from the 
air. 2. Swamp land to be 
reclaimed. 3. Present farms. 
4. About sixty acres of old 
river bed already reclaimed 
for farms. 5. Island with 
drainage ditch across. 6. 
Albuquerque drainage ditch. 
7. West end of Albuquer- 
que’s main street, Central 
avenue. 8. Alkaline soil. 
9. Country club. 10. Drag- 
line working but invisible. 
11. Flow of river toward bot- 
tom of picture. 12. New 
bridge across Rio Grande 
complete except for ap- 
proaches. 13. Early Indian 
irrigation ditches, soon to be 
replaced by modern ones. 
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Harnessiné the Rio Grande 


By FREEMAN TILDEN 


HINGS are about to happen, down in New 

Mexico, to that river of romance, the Rio 

Grande. Steps are being taken to tame its 
undisciplined habits and to lead its waters into the 
ways they should go—and out of the ways they 
should not go. 

New Mexico, almost our youngest state, has suf- 
fered from being too picturesque. Picturesque locali- 
ties have a way of being nothing else. The picturesque 
Indians greet the traveler at the railway station on 
his picturesque journey, and sell him a picturesque 
bow and arrow, or a string of beads, or a Navajo 
tug, The notion grows that New Mexico is a state of 
Indians with a few white men in it. Not so; it is a 
white man’s state, fourth in size in the Union, yet its 
resources have only been tapped. In development 
‘ it stands to-day about where California stood fifty 
years ago. 

Aside from its more picturesque centers, the usual 
impression of New Mexico gained by travelers is 
that it is a desert and mountainous waste, treeless, 
barren. Yet seventy miles or so from Albuquerque, 
in the Jemez Mountains, stand several billions of feet 


of the finest imaginable timber, with mountain brooks, 
little valleys and meadows that look for all the world 
like New England, and ranches where the cattle wax 
fat on the richest of feed. There are many more 
billions of feet of timber within the state, in other re- 
serves. 

The tenderfoot looks out the car window and shud- 
ders. “‘What a desert!”” But the very land on which 
he is gazing is precisely nof a desert. Those yellow 
tufts of something-or-other which he sees are feed for 
cattle and sheep. While the Eastern farmer cuts his 
green grass and puts it in the barn. Nature here dries it 
on the ground, and the dry climate preserves it for use. 

This delusive appearance of everything is charac- 
teristic of the state. An Illinois farmer was on his way 
to Pasadena for the winter. The train was coming 
down the long grade from Lamy to Albuquerque and 
had reached that point on the Santa Fe where the 
railroad begins to run through the pueblo Indian 
reservations, in the Middle Rio Grande Valley. The 
Illinois man said to another in the observation car: 
“T suppose this would be mighty good farming land 
here, if it only had water.” 


The stranger in New Mexico, viewing mile after mile of seeming desert, 
is apt to remark, “This would be marvelous farming land, if only it had water.”’ 
The problem, on the contrary, is to control the Rio Grande, that feast-or-famine 
river whose sporadic overflows are drowning countless potentially productive 
acres. A conservancy project is now on foot which will do for the Albuquerque 
region what the giant Elephant Butte Reservoir has done for the Lower Valley. 
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“On the contrary,” his companion replied, “it will 
be fine land if they can first get rid of the water that 
is drowning it.” 

The Illinois farmer looked scornful, “Gwan,” he 
said, “there isn’t enough water out here to operate a 
bird bath.” 

It looked like that. But, as a matter of fact, this 
whole valley floor of the Middle Rio Grande has a 
water table so high that it is driving the farmers back, 
foot by foot, acre by acre, to the shoulders of the mesa 
above. 

Of the great acreage which was tilled by Indians 
and native New Mexicans when the Atchison, To- 
peka, & Santa Fe Railway first shoved its way across 
the state, hardly more than forty thousand acres 
are now capable profitably of raising a crop. The rest 
has been drowned; it has gone back to salt grass, 
alkaline to the point of sterility. 

And what is to be done about all this—and by 
whom? It is the purpose of the Middle Rio Grande 
Conservancy Project (and it has already begun 
its task) not only to prevent the further destruc- 
tion of the agricultural lands, which feed a present 
population of fifty-five thousand people, but to reclaim 
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some of the acreage which has been temporarily 
lost through flood conditions and to resist the rising 
tide of water which yearly threatens the very life of 
Albuquerque, the chief city of the state. 

The Rio Grande, which rises up near the Colorado 
border and empties into the Gulf below Brownsville, 
Texas, is a prima donna among rivers. As changeable 
in mood as the Missouri, it is much more dangerous. 
From the point where this river emerges from White 
Rock Canyon to San Marcial, just above Elephant 
Butte Dam—that impounding reservoir which has 
enriched the lands in the Lower Rio Grande—it 
flows a distance of about 170 miles and indulges in 
strange behavior. 

The average fall per mile, below the town of Ber- 
nalillo, is more than eight feet; so that when the snow 
melts in the mountains, or following a cloudburst of 
large proportion, the Rio Grande is capable of mis- 
chief. The nature of its banks being usually of sandy 
texture, into which the water cuts as into cane-sugar, 
erosion is sudden. Great quantities of silt are brought 
down by its tributaries, especially by the Rio Puerco. 
A vast amount of this alluvium is now entering Ele- 
phant Butte Reservoir; so that the Middle Rio Grande 
conservancy project, incidentally, will furnish protec- 
tion for the already established works lower down. 


The Capricious Rio Grande 


This Elephant Butte Dam, which impounds three 
hundred billion cubic feet of water and creates what 
is said to be the largest artificial lake in the world, 
represents to the Lower Valley what the El Vado 
Reservoir will be to the Middle Valley. Elephant 
Butte project, by the way, cost about $14,000,000. 
Since its completion the value of one year’s crops in 
the Lower Valley have exceeded $14,000,000. Yet 
there were those who, when the project was first pro- 
posed, opposed it as a criminal waste of money. 

The El Vado Reservoir, which will be situated on 
the Rio Chama, about seventy-five miles from the 
point where it enters the Rio Grande, will furnish 
storage for that water which is needed in the Middle 
Valley when the main stream is at low point. The 
natural flow of the Rio Grande does not correspond 
at all seasons with the irrigation demand at the head- 
gates; it is, as we have seen, a feast-or-famine river. 
The Chama Reservoir will be the equalizer. 

The waywardness of the Rio Grande has led to 
two conditions, both disastrous and potentially fatal 
to the economic life along its middle sector. Less than 
one third of the valley floor is under production be- 
cause the silting and raising of the river bed has 
raised the water-table until it ranges from flooded 
condition to a bare four feet below surface; and the 


Rio Grande Valley showing the development de- 
scribed in this article. The water behind Elephant 
Butte Dam, which holds back the largest artificial 
lake in the world, at present enriches the Lower 
Valley. El Vado, situated on the Rio Chama about 
seventy-five miles from where it enters the Rio 
Grande, will furnish storage for water needed in the 
Middle Valley when the main stream is too low. 
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Dragline at work near the river throwing up a levee. New farm land is something this country at present 
does not need; and had the conservancy project been for that purpose alone, it would have had small 
chance of Federal encouragement. Because the land reclaimed is incidental to water supply and 
flood control and because some of the Indian lands are affected, the Federal arm is coéperating. 


water rises year by year. Add to this the ever present 
danger that the river may suddenly rise to unusual 
heights, wash out the roughly built dikes at Alameda, 
and inundate the city of Albuquerque—and the need 
for immediate conservation is apparent. 

As far back as the early ’90’s, it was obvious that 
not many years remained for a productive valley un- 
less something were done in the way of drainage and 
flood control. But the state was not rich, the Federal 
government did not concern itself, and the proper 
legal machinery was lacking. In 1917 Joseph L. Burk- 
holder, now chief of the Middle Rio Grande Conserv- 
ancy district, appeared before the Albuquerque Cham- 
ber of Commerce and discussed drainage needs. In 
1921 a state law was enacted creating a survey com- 
mission for the valley. But not until 1925 was a plan, 
with adequate legal machinery, organized to save the 
valley from drowning. In December of that year the 
district was empowered to raise the money necessary 
for the completion of the work. 

The New Mexicans, in referring to their Middle 
Rio Grande Project, stress the word “conservancy.” 
They are right. The meat of the matter is right there. 
Not only is the public shy of securities based on ran- 
dom irrigation projects, but the Federa] government 
has made it clear that during the next 


some time to come. But speaking in local terms, con- 
servancy is surely justified in the Middle Rio Grande. 
For it would be ridiculous and uneconomic for a 
district which is growing rapidly to depend upon the 
outside world for its food, when it has ample excellent 
land to sustain itself. 

Indeed, the amount of really “new” land which 
the New Mexicans will bring in, through drainage and 
irrigation, is negligible. It amounts to nothing more 
than here-and-there a corner of the mesa, made avail- 
able by the necessary position of the main ditches. 
Practically all the land affected has formerly been 
cultivated, and later waterlogged. 

But this is not the whole story. By reviewing the 
sad experiences of many other districts, the New Mex- 
icans discovered that any irrigation or drainage dis- 
trict where the necessary assessments are to be met 
simply and solely by an increase in the valuation of 
farms, is a snare. It may work out, but the chances 
are all against it. So the New Mexicans said, “Every 
mother’s son who is going to benefit by. this project 
must pay his scot.” ~ 

This is the way of it. The assessments will lie 
against every householder in the city of Albuquerque, 
every merchant, every factory, every railroad or 


‘ 





three years it does not favor such activ- 
ities, unless by chance the creation of 
new agricultural lands is a minor by- 
product of some more vital idea, such 
as water supply, or flood control, or the 
serving of some special need. 

Speaking in nation-wide terms, new 
arable land is just about what this coun- 
try doesn’t need and will not need for 


Isleta Indians at work on a drainage ditch near 
Albuquerque. These Indians possessed service- 
able drainage ditches before the Spaniards came. 
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corporation in the entire district. Why not? The bene- 
fits will be spread over exactly the same roster. 

Seeped or waterlogged lands, which are now worth 
nothing, may before many years in this valley be sell- 
ing for two hundred dollars an acre. True; but land, 
as such, produces no income, and the man who 
farms the land often has a way of being hard up. 
But when the assessment lies against every asset 
in the valley, it is a sound lien. 


At the Mercy of the Elements 


The cost of the conservancy project will probably 
approximate $10,500,000. Of this amount, because 
the lands of the Pueblo Indians are affected, the Fed- 
eral government will contribute about $1,500,000. 
So the debt of about nine millions which the district 
will assume is backed by an assessed valuation of at 
least $40,000,000, half of which is in the city of Al- 
buquerque alone. The actual value standing behind the 
bonds will, of course, be far in excess of this. 

The householders and merchants of towns in the 
valley of Albuquerque do not resent this assessment. 
They have good reason not to. Anything which in- 
creases the total valuation of the district will increase 
their personal equity. But there is a more immediate 
and solid reason. Everyone who lives in Albuquerque 
knows that his property at present depends upon the 
whim of the elements. 

Albuquerque, as a white man’s city, is too young 
to have any considerable records of floods. The Rio 
Grande has, in times past, indulged in some wild 
escapades. Father Troy, of Alameda, was in charge 
of the church at Old Albuquerque in 1874. His diary 
for that year tells the story of the most disastrous 
flood of which there is record. An engineer in the Con- 
servancy office told me that this 1874 flood exceeded 
100,000 second-feet. It was a flood which would have 
razed the Alameda dikes and swept through the pres- 
ent city of Albuquerque like a tidal wave. 

Every year that passes the danger becomes greater, 
because the changing river channel is less and less 
able to “‘pass”’ floods. In May, 1926, the high-water 
peak was 12,000 second-feet, and the engineers say 
that this discharge is about all the channel can safely 
carry. No wonder, then, that the people of Albu- 
querque feel that much is at stake. 


Reclamation Plus Protection 


Incidentally, the Rio Grande has moved its bed 
frequently and fast. The present Albuquerque stands 
upon the site of a former river bed, though the river 
is at present a mile and a half away. 

Last summer the Rio Grande went on another 
rampage, and another argument toward getting con- 
servancy under way as soon as possible was sharply 
supplied. Fortunately for the city of Albuquerque, 
the worst of the flood originated in the upper reaches 
of the Puerco and came pouring down into the main 
stream below the state’s largest city. But when the 
flood waters subsided, the town of San Marcial was 
completely wiped out, as well as hundreds of farm- 
steads along the banks. 

In the valley floor there are about 210,000 acres of 
land, including river bed, cities, and towns. This area 


is all in private ownership, and the owners are either 
Indians, natives, or “settlers.” I think that is the best 
way to define the three classes, to indicate them 
clearly. For the “natives” are truly native. They are 
not Mexicans, and they resent being called Mexi- 
cans. They are New-Mexicans; that is to say, they 
are the descendants of the Conquistadores who first 
wrested this country from the wandering Indians 
and the wilderness. There are Mexicans in the valley, 
but they should not be confused with the native 
stock. Then there are the “settlers,” comprising those 
farmers or venturers from other states who have 
bought land from the ‘natives. All three classes are 
in the same boat as regards the drowning of the land 
by the Rio Grande. 

Indeed, if any class most needs assistance, it is the 
Indians, because they are helpless. This situation of 
the Indians is unique. In this Middle Valley, where 
the land is to be redeemed, are six Indian pueblos. 
The Pueblo Indians are farmers, unlike the Navajos 
or the Jicarilla Apaches, who have reservations within 
the state. They are, of course, “wards” of Uncle 
Sam. They possess their land, but they cannot sell 
it or lease it without the sanction of the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs. They pay no taxes, and they 
farm mainly for subsistence. 


Pueblo Indians the First Irrigators 


As it was obvious that these Indians were being 
forced back from the river, acre by acre, just as the 
other landowners were, and would surely be evicted 
equally from their lands, the Federal government ex- 
pressed its willingness to contribute toward the ex- 
pense of the conservation plan. A law was passed by 
Congress authorizing an appropriation of $50,000 
for reconnaissance work covering that part of the 
preliminary expense of the district affecting the In- 
dian pueblos. 

This led, later, to a conviction, on the part of the 
Department of the Interior, that the conservancy was 
highly necessary if the Pueblo Indians were to remain 
in their homes. Indeed, anyone who knows the his- 
tory and the life of these Pueblo Indians realizes that 
to remove them from these ancestral spots, or to per- 
mit them to be forced out, would be a real crime. 

The Federal government, therefore, will bear that 
part of the expense of drainage, irrigation, and flood 
control which could be properly assessed against the 
Pueblos and their valley lands. When the project is 
completed, the Indians will have redeemed from the 
water much of the land which they formerly farmed, 
and in addition a considerable acreage will be bought 
in for them. But, as they farm mainly for subsistence, 
and as the pueblos are not populous and gain little 
in number, the Indian will have a surplus of land be- 
yond their needs. As yet there is no plan for handling 
this excess acreage. 

The Pueblo Indians were the first irrigators. Their 
ditches were rude, but formerly adequate. About sixty 
such main ditches head into the Rio Grande, with- 
out adequate diversion weirs or headgates. In place 
of these rude affairs, when the project is completed, 
there will be four diversion dams at strategic points 
along the river. The engineers, in mapping their proj- 
ect, have endeavored to construct (Continued on page 100) 
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Alice in the Looking Glass 


By HELENA HUNTINGTON SMITH 


WENTY-EIGHT years ago Kaiser Wilhelm 

II invited an eighteen-year-old American girl 

to christen his American-built yacht. The 
girl’s father, Theodore Roosevelt, had succeeded to 
the Presidency a few months before, and the christen- 
ing was part of a burst of “‘strenuous” friendship 
between the German scepter and the American Big 
Stick. 

It also marked the beginning of a legend about 
the young lady. For the next four or five years “‘ Prin- 
cess Alice” was photographed, adored, deplored, and 
discussed from coast to coast as no other woman has 
been to this day. 

She is still discussed with unabated fervor, and if 
the talk is now more or less limited to Washington, 
that is her own doing. As Mrs. Nicholas Longworth 
she has spent the past twenty-three years in declining 
publicity; but aside from the First Ladies who come 
and go she is, by long odds, the most prominent woman 
in the capital. Like her distinguished father, she is a 
controversial topic. People who go in for the small 
virtues don’t approve of her. People who go in for the 
large and somewhat nebulous virtues, like construc- 
tiveness, don’t approve of her either—but they are 
crazy about her. 

It is an old story now, how Mrs. Longworth sits 
in the Senate gallery day after day, an insatiable 
spectator at the three-ring circus of politics. Less 
often she goes to the House, where her husband pre- 
sides as Speaker and pilots Administration measures 
to success. The Democratic leader is Representative 
Jack Garner, of Texas—in public life the Speaker’s 
foe, in private his boon companion and a favorite of 
Mrs. Longworth. 


Personality and Brains 


On one occasion a page boy telephoned her a mes- 
sage from Mr. Longworth: something was going to 
happen in a minute which she would enjoy, and could 
she come right up? Dropping everything, she dashed 
to the Capitol and found Representative Garner just 
beginning a savage attack on the Speaker. Enchanted, 
she hung over the gallery rail, laughing delightedly at 
every snarling period. 

That anecdote hardly requires comment, or rather 
it requires a volume, because so much of Alice Long- 
worth is in it. It is pointed out time and again that 
she is her father’s daughter, the only Roosevelt except 
the dead Quentin who seems to have inherited his 
personality. During Senate debates she roosts in the 
gallery, her hat on the seat beside her, and while 
senatorial eloquence is shaking the walls she rivets 
her attention on the scene below, leaning forward 
with her chin in her hand or restlessly snapping and 
unsnapping her lorgnette. 

As a spectator Mrs. Longworth is not only talented 
but Gargantuan. Like the camera news service, she 


The passing years deal gently 
with Mrs. Alice Roosevelt Longworth, 
principally because she believes each 
will bring to her door the best she wants 
of it. She remains in the background 
except when faced with a situation from 
which there is no turning, asin the Mrs. 
Gann episode. This article brings her 
‘Sup to date’’ and interprets her in the 
light of those serenely passing years. 
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sees all, knows all. Resolutely, however, she maintains 
that character; a spectator she will be, and nothing 
more. Never once has she sponsored a cause, made a 
speech, given an interview—although she did sign a 
cold-cream indorsement. 

But she is the stuff of which legends are made. The 
current one has it that she is a silent political force. 
“They” say that she wields a powerful backstage 
influence in legislative halls; that she pulls the wires 
of advancement for her brother, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Jr. One impudent correspondent refers to her as 
“the Circe of Massachusetts Avenue,” thus alluding 
to a story that she seduces, so to speak, young radical 
Republicans, who forthwith become good boys and 
obey their party leaders. 

The curious public can’t as yet dig up any actual 
evidence pinning on Alice, or even on the Speaker, 
the credit for getting young T. R. appointed governor 
of Porto Rico. But the curious public is in possession 
of the fact that in 1924 Alice besieged Senator Wads- 
worth, of New York, without ceasing, until he had 
agreed that young Teddy should have the Republican 
gubernatorial nomination in that state. On the subject 
of young Teddy her deepest tribal instincts are stirred, 
and her amused aloofness deserts her. His critics she 
finds it hard to forgive. 


Aloof—but Influential 


Beneath the smoke of rumor there is a flicker of 
fact, beyond a doubt; Mrs. Longworth és a political 
factor, despite her elaborate aloofness. But she is a 
factor in the eighteenth-century manner, not the 
twentieth. She has a salon which attracts clever men 
and powerful men, and the Longworth home is a 
gathering place for Congressmen, journalists, and 
celebrities of all shades of opinion who are bright 
enough, civilized enough, or sufficiently themselves 
to stand the test. Senators Borah and Moses, former 
Senator Jim Reed, of Missouri, the late Senator 
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Mrs. Longworth has always taken an active in- 
terest and aggressive part in the career of her 
brother, Theodore Roosevelt, Jr. Some give part 
of the credit for his success to her. This old photo- 
graph shows the two with Gerald Morgan, right. 


Brandegee, of Connecticut, and many others are or 
have been members of her closest circle. 

Much has been said about her wit. She has, rather, 
a capacity for shrewd, sardonic observation. There is, 
for instance, an eminent political personage whose 
further career is stopped by his heavy drinking, as 
everyone inside knows. It was about him that Alice 
made the profound remark: ‘‘So-and-So would rather 
be tight than President.” 

And this woman, of all women in Washington, was 
the one to take up arms against Mrs. Gann! You 
remember that Gilbert-and-Sullivan controversy 
which disturbed diplomacy last year, as to whether a 
Vice-President’s half sister and official hostess— 
That is, Mrs. Gann—was entitled to the same seat 
at the table as a Vice-President’s wife. It seemed in- 
credibly out of character when Alice, with her amused 
aloofness from the social scuffle, got into the fray. 

One must realize, however, that grave Constitu- 
tional questions are tied up in the apparently frivolous 
problems of dinner-table precedence. Is or is not the 
Speaker, as the representative of the legislative branch, 
entitled to rank with the Chief Justice, just below the 
President and above everyone else? For years this 
issue had simmered; Mrs. Gann’s anomalous status 
merely offered a good opportunity to push it. From 
Mrs. Longworth’s point of view the matter was really 
one of family prestige, for which she is always ready 
to do battle. 


No Time for Pussyfooting 


For instance, she lobbied furiously against the 
payment of a $25,000,000 indemnity to the Colombian 
Republic which was approved by the Senate in 1921. 
This had originally been a Wilsonian gesture of 
apology to Colombia for the high-handed act of his 
predecessor in snatching Panama, and in its early 
versions the treaty contained repentant expressions 
very galling to the Roosevelt supporters. They rallied 
against it, and while the indemnity went through, the 
apology was taken out. 

Because she is a person whose qualities of mind are 
so arresting, commentators sometimes overlook the 
fact that she would be an attractive woman if she had 
no mind at all. In her middle forties, she is slender and 
springy and fresh-looking, with a smooth skin and 
wavy light brown hair. She has always known how to 
dress, and her present tastes run to cool, summery 
prints for warm weather and brilliantly hued shawls 
for almost all evening occasions. Her hats are apt to 


be turned: down and to have plenty of brim. 


She has very large light blue eyes. In every photo- 
graph since her earliest débutante days those eyes 
have been the same; so have her drooping mouth, 
with the deep cleft in the upper lip, and the imperious- 
ness of her lifted head. It all accounts quite clearly for 
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the “Princess Alice”’ title—unless you look twice and 
hard, and then the imperiousness verges curiously onto 
a childish sort of defiance. But no one can say what 
it is that she is defying. 

However, when she is talking with anyone that 
somber tinge is lost sight of in her warm friendliness. 
Her voice shifts back and forth, sometimes contralto, 
sometimes nervously high-pitched; her speech is a 
sharp rat-tat-tat, with half the sentences unfinished. 
Long ago Captain Archie Butt wrote: “She has that 
indescribable thing called charm, . . . and people will 
forsake palaces and feasts to have a crust with her.” 

She likes directness. She sees even herself in the 
same north light in which she sees everything, and 
she prefers an accurate if cutting comment to a foolish 
compliment. 

She has engaging bursts of disarming frankness 
which astonish more inhibited persons. For instance, 
there was the time the first rumors got afloat that 
Mrs. Longworth, after nineteen years of marriage, 
was going to have a baby. Old correspondents who 
should have known better were pussyfooting around 
trying to find out by indirect means if it were true; 
it remained for a cub to call her on the telephone 
and ask her. 

“Why, certainly. Nothing to be ashamed of, is it?” 
came back in the lady’s shrill staccato. 


Dark and Dreadful Rumors 


That was in 1924. Her daughter Paulina, now five 
years old, is her big creative achievement. Alice seems 
to have something of T. R.’s talents as a parent. 
At any rate, she spends long hours in serious com- 
munion with Paulina, at the zoo or over the luncheon 
tray. And she is making sincere efforts to keep her 
daughter’s innocent head free from ideas of its own 
importance. 

Columns and columns of print have celebrated Mrs. 
Longworth’s “originality” and her “daring,”’ but it is 
only in Washington, with its exaggerated rigidity 
and its stifling conventions, that her “originality” 
could amaze everyone so. Elsewhere she would be 
recognized for what she is—an exceptional person, a 
pronounced individual, but mainly a person who knows 
how to live. She has the blessed faculty of picking out 
the things that really matter to her, and ignoring 
the rest. 

The kind of entertaining she likes is impromptu. 
She usually calls up her dinner guests a day or two in 
advance, or she will round up a group and bring them 
home after a formal entertainment. Her luncheon 
parties have a way of growing from half a dozen to 
fifteen in the hour before. She knows the art of mixing 
people skillfully, and she herself is the master in- 
gredient. 


The Alice of the Princess days. No matter where 
she went or what she did either as Miss Roosevelt 
or as Mrs. Longworth, she was always first-page 
copy for reporters and photographers, principally 
because what she wanted and why she wanted it 
was never an uncertain matter in her own mind. 


The mother of Alice was Alice Lee, Theodore 
Roosevelt’s young first wife, who died when their 
daughter was born. From Miss Roosevelt’s nursery 
days, dark and dreadful rumors float up to us. She 
is said to have had tantrums. Growing older, she had 
all the thrills that came to a child of Theodore Roose- 
velt. On the long cross-country tramps around Oyster 
Bay she went with the tribe, following all the rules, 
which were sometimes strenuous. Once the game was 
to go straight over all obstacles to a given objective. 
They came to a small pond lying in the line of march, 
and, led by the Colonel, they plunged in and swam it, 
including Alice, summer dress and all. 


Enter “Princess Alice” 


When Alice made her début at the White House in 
January, 1902, the eager public observed that she 
was very young—it was just before her eighteenth 
birthday. So they offered a bit of tentative head- 
patting; ‘‘Little Miss Roosevelt’’ was the note. 

Alice soon put a stop to that. With a truly Roosevel- 
tian sense of publicity she started carrying a small 
cane. That went over smashingly, and she next con- 
signed to the rag bag those débutante gowns which 
were noted as “dainty, pretty, and rich but not 
striking or showy”’ and which “would never be singled 
out on a ballroom floor.”’ Instead she arrayed herself 
in experienced black, or dramatic black-and-white. 
“Little Miss Roosevelt” departed the stage forever, 
and “Princess Alice” came on. 

She plunged into a furious round of social activity, 
and for four years she whirled from Washington to 
New York to Newport to Boston to Philadelphia, with 
periodic enforced retirements to the home of an aunt 
or a grandparent to recuperate. She suffered from 
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reporters and “‘camera fiends”; if she patted a pony 
at a horse show, there were headlines. 

The writer dimly remembers the disapproving 
remarks of various elders on the subject of the Presi- 
dent’s daughter. Their general drift seemed to be: 
How did such a fine man happen to have so regrettable 
an offspring? It was understood that the daughter of 
the White House was a trifle wild; in the sinister 
phraseology of the day she was “fast.”” She smoked 
cigarettes, and she hurtled around Washington in a 
big high-powered car at the fearful speed of thirty 
miles an hour. 


On the White House Roof 


Worst of all, she always did exactly as she pleased, 
seeming to feel that her own opinion of her conduct 
was of more consequence than anyone else’s. The 
Russian ambassador at this time was the Count 
Cassini, and she found a bosom friend in the youthful 
Countess Cassini, who was introduced to Washington 
as his official hostess and his niece. The Russo- 
Japanese War was going on, and Miss Roosevelt’s 
constant presence at the Russian embassy caused 
nervous persons to fear unfortunate diplomatic com- 
plications. 

These were averted, but another kind arose when 
it leaked out that the Countess Cassini was neither 
Countess nor Cassini. Alice, who had known it before 
anyone else, merely shrugged her shoulders at the 
storm, and the friendship went on unshaken. 

During all these years and after, her relationship 
with her father was one of deep devotion, enlivened 
by such clashes as occur between two members of a 
family who are much alike. The fact that his daughter 
was caught by a camera, in the very act of passing a 
dollar bill or so at a race track, enraged and mortified 
the President of the United States, and the ensuing 
family fracas received wide publicity. 

Parental authority made itself felt for the first and 
last time in the matter of an automobile; Alice wasn’t 
allowed to own one. But on all other occasions parental 
authority retired nursing its wounds. She was told 
with fine family vehemence: “You shall not smoke 
under our roof!’’ So resourceful Alice ascended ¢o the 
roof of the White House and did her smoking there. 
Beyond a doubt, an exasperating miss! 

During the latter part of this hectic period there 
were repeated romantic rumors involving the name 
of Longworth. Finally Alice and the young congress- 
man from Ohio were married in the White House in 
1906, under a barrage of silver loving cups, silver 
tea sets, diamond lavalliéres, and tasteful knickknacks 
in solid gold. 


“Anything but a Red-hot Stove” 


Of course there were many official remembrances, 
from such impressive sources as the Pope and the 
Ohio delegation in Congress. But there were also gifts 
from ambitious persons which President and Mrs. 
Roosevelt thought ought to be returned. Not Alice, 
however. Her disposition in the matter of gifts led 
a White House familiar to remark, “Alice will accept 
anything but a red-hot stove, and she'll take that if 
it doesn’t take too long to cool off.” 
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You will occasionally hear the statement to-day 
that the once undisciplined Alice is no longer uncon- 
ventional. If that is true, I am afraid it is only because 
the world has deferred to her conventions; not because 
she has reformed. There is the matter of her smoking 
a habit, incidentally, which Mrs. Longworth has now 
given up. She had been smoking morbidly, as many as 
ten or fifteen packs a day; suddenly she cut down her 
allowance and then, a year or two ago, stopped alto- 
gether. 

She would be spared much of the nonsense that is 
circulated about her, if the world would keep in mind a 
certain distinction. Sacred custom she may outrage 
at will, but she is incapable of doing anything stupid 
or awkward or vulgar, or of making herself ridiculous. 
She is the sort of person who will never ask one ques- 
tion too many; who will never make a gesture that 
hurts or offends—unless she knows it and doesn’t 
care. The point is nicely illumined by someone’s 
cynical definition of a gentleman. A gentleman—or a 
lady—is a person who is never unintentionally rude 
to anyone. 

Certain of her father’s beliefs have a pronounced 
reflection in Alice Longworth’s. Like him, she is 
strongly nationalistic. With her own characteristic 
weapons she fought tooth and nail against the League 
of Nations and later against the World Court, and she 
certainly helped thwart American membership. But 
here again her exact part is hard to measure. Her house 
was a rallying place for the irreconcilables, but proba- 
bly the chief thing was her ability to bring vitality and 
enthusiasm to any issue in which she is interested. On 
the rare occasions when she does bestir herself, it is 
more likely to be against something than for something 
unless the family is involved. When the woman suf- 
frage fight was on she exasperated the suffragists be- 
cause she never lifted a finger to help them. Her mild 
inclination to their side was not enough to overcome 
her skittishness of “causes.” 


The Roosevelt Charm 


Intelligent people can differ with her, but they can- 
not fail to be fascinated by her. Alice has the Roose- 
velt It; which is distinct from the common variety. 
It is the mysterious glamor which dazzles the critical 
faculty and makes the least gesture of its owner carry 
around half the world. When a personality like that is 
turned loose in politics, history is made, good or bad. 

But hers never will be turned loose, for although she 
has everything else of her father’s she lacks his in- 
nocent belief in things. Or is it another lack? In all her 
career, Princess Alice has never had to suffer defeat. 
Now, as in the White House days, she moves in a 
brilliant but protected court, where she is the undis- 
puted queen. She has her occasional conflicts, but she 
never has to face a show-down. And the world of 
political strife is not like that, as her father, of all men, 
knew. 

She worries moralists because she is indubitably 
not a useful person. But in a world where there are so 
many useful people, and where they are so often over- 
earnest or foggy or simply dull, keen intellects turn to 
her with relief, to refresh themselves and rekindle their 
ideas in that incomparably delightful mind, which 
quickens everything that it touches. 
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EQUELAE?” (seh-kweé-lee) is the doc- 
tor’s word for the whole range of con- 
sequences and serious complications 


following certain ill- 
nesses. Weakened hearts, 
kidneys, lungs, defective 
hearing or eyesight and 
other physical impair- 
ments may be the Se- 
quelae of many diseases. 


There is a homely old ex- 
pression, “not out of the 
woods yet”’, which fairly 
describes the condition 
of a patient who has suc- 
cessfully passed the crisis 
of a serious illness. 


Your doctor will tell you 
that sometimes the Se- 
quelae, or after-effects, 
are more to be dreaded 
than the disease from 
which youare apparently 














TYPHOID FEVER leaves the 
patient more susceptible to 
other diseases and sometimes 
affects the heart and gall- 
bladder. 


DIPHTHERIA may injure 
the heart or cause paralysis. 


MEASLES may be followed 
by pneumonia, kidney 
trouble, loss of sight or heare 
ing. 


WHOOPING COUGH may 
be followed by pneumonia 
or tuberculosis. 


TONSILAR INFECTION 
may be followed by rheu- 
matic fever or heart trouble. 


SCARLET FEVER may af- 
fect the heart, kidneys or ears. 


seriously injures the heart. 














COLDS break ground for pneumonia, in- 
fluenza, or tuberculosis. Deafness, sinus in- 
fection, or chronic rheumatism, or a weak- 
ened heart may follow an ordinary cold. 


RHEUMATIC FEVER often «ji 








Send this \ coupon today . 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. Dept. 830-Z 
1 Madison Ave., New York City 


Please send free booklet (or booklets) checked below: 


CO Diphtheria 0 Whooping Cough 
00 Typhoid Fever 0 Measles 
CD Scarlet Fever DC Rheumatism 





Street Address - 
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recovering. Don’t think him an alarmist if 
his orders are strict about not getting up 
from bed too soon, or if he makes a thorough 


physical examination 
after you think you are 
entirely well. 


The Metropolitan health 
booklets tell in plain 
language how some of 
the Sequelae of diseases 
may be avoided. If any- 
one in your family is 
suffering or recovering 
from one of the diseases 
which may leave serious 
after-effects, send for the 
Metropolitan’s booklet 
concerning it and learn 
just what you should 
know about the possible 
Sequelae. Address Book- 
let Dept.830-Z and name 
the booklet you want. 

















It will be mailed free. 








METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT is ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. ¥. 
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of the Cool,Clean,Quiet 
Power Plant. 


“A SAVING is a profit in the making” was never 

truer than in the modern power plant where so 
much of the heat is put to work effectively that the 
power house is cool. Fuel feeds into the furnace 
quietly, steadily, without smoke or dust. 


Such a plant is a source of profit with frequently 
measurable influence on the dividend record. 


This whole subject of profitable power production 
merits the attention of every major executive, 


The illustration shows an 
interior view of one of the 
American Tobacco Company's 
power plants. 





J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 


Engineers 


Greenville South Carolina 





rofit is also a Product 





Postmaster General 
(Continued from Page 40) 


in the methods of transporting the mails 
from post-boy to the airplane. 

A fascinating story of romance and 
adventure can be written not only of this 
transition but of the phenomenal growth 
of the postal establishment, now manned 
by 360,000 people who throughout the 
twenty-four hours of each day collect, 
transport, and deliver billions of letters, 
post cards, and parcels. To cite a single 
comparison, it was the duty of one Col. 
John Dodd, attached to the New York 
post office in 1821, to carry on his 
shoulder the mail for Washington and 
the South from the William Street office 
to the Cortland Street landing, ferry it 
in a skiff to Jersey City, and there turn 
it over to the stage driver and receive 
the mail from the South in return. At 
present 300,000 sacks of mail, totaling 
17,000,000 individual pieces, are handled 
in our greatest metropolis daily by a 
force of 20,000 employees! 

An even more graphic comparison is 
apropos. The postal receipts in New 
York City amounted to only $11,000,000 
as recently as 1910. In the decade that 
followed they more than doubled and in 
the next ten years more than doubled 
again. In 1929 the total for this one city 
had increased to $80,000,000, or con- 
siderably more than the entire postal 
receipts of the United States in 1895. 

The growth of the New York service 
is typical of the development through- 
out the country. That the reader may 
get an inkling of the size of the service, 
let it be said that eighteen billion stamps 
are sold yearly, not taking into account 
at all other billions of post cards, 
stamped envelopes, and the various 
permit indicia. The stamps alone, if 
placed side by side, would make ten 
belts around the world at the equator. 

An incidental detail of the Depart- 
ment is the handling of mail improperly 
prepared or addressed. Last year 
23,600,000 letters and 460,000 parcels 
went to the dead-letter and dead-parcel 
offices, at a cost to the government of 
$277,000. Of this amount $259,000 was 
realized eventually from postage paid 
for the return of the letters and parcels, 
cash and stamps taken from the dead 
letters, and the proceeds of the sale of 
undeliverable parcels. Some of this ex- 
pense and effort would be eliminated if 
people would exercise a little more care. 

The growth of the service has necessi- 
tated tremendous appropriations for 
new structures and equipment, which, 
in common with every other activity of 
the Department, Mr. Brown must super- 
vise. Since 1926 Congress has been 
striving to bring the physical plant up to 
date, having appropriated $378,000,000 
for the construction of new Federal 
buildings. The expectation is that with- 
in ten years every city which has annual 
postal receipts in (Continued on Page 88) 
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All day long, the office roared in his ears 
... but he never noticed it. Jangling 
phones ... haggling voices ... banging 
doors... and the interminable clatter of 
noisy typewriters surged in at his office 
door... but he went calmly on as usual. 
“I'm so used to it,” he’d say, “... I never 
hear it.” 


But while his ears didn’t “hear” the office 





din... his nerves did. They sopped it up. 
Stored it up. And when bedtime came, the 
noise that couldn’t turn him for a single 
second from his desk, turned him for hours 
from his bed. _ 








Leaders in Business, awake to the high 






Remin ston 





Th NOISE 


that followed him to bed 


cost of office din, are spending millions of 
dollars a year for “sound-proofed” walls 
and ceilings and other sound-deadening 
devices to “blot up” noise. 


But the only lasting remedy for typewriter 
clatter is the REMINGTON NOIsELEss. 


And the Remincton NOISELESs pays a 
double dividend! Besides bringing a blessed 


e 


It takes the Bedlam out of Business 





















quiet into your office, it brings a finer 
quality of typing. For the very precision 
of manufacture that makes it noiseless, 
makes it better. With a RemincTon NOIsE- 
LESS, your correspondence will take on a 
neater dress. Letters cleaner, more uni- 
form in weight, more closely aligned. 
Carbon copies sharp as a tool-maker’s die. 
Stencils as clear-cut as an etching. And 
for your secretary... faster work with 
less effort. 





Why not telephone for a demonstration? 
REMINGTON RAND BUSINESS SERVICE INC., 
Typewriter Division, Buffalo, New York. 
Sales offices in all leading cities. 
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.a free 


service 


for our Readers 


BUSINESS 
ORGANIZATION 
BUREAU 


of 
World’s Work 


E. R. Singer, Dzrector 
€ 


WORLD’S WORK readers will 
find the advertising pages both 
interesting and useful. As an 
additional feature the Business 
Organization Bureau invites re- 
quests for information and sug- 
gestions helpful in the solution of 
the many administrative problems 
continuously facing to-day’s ex- 
ecutive, and will arrange to have 
our readers supplied with litera- 
ture dealing with their particular 
case. Nocharge is made for this 
service. 


Kindly inform us ON YOUR 
BUSINESS LETTERHEAD 
as to the particular problem you 
are interested in, and mailto E. R. 
Singer, Director, Business Or- 
ganization Bureau of WORLD’S 
WORK, 244 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 


FINANCE AND 
OFFICE MANAGE- 
MENT 
A. Equipment 
Addressing 
Automatic 

ing 
Check Writing 
Dictating and Tran- 
scribing 
Duplicating 
Executive Office 
Suites (Period Furni- 
ture) 
Fire Resistive Safes 
Floor Coverings 
Folding (Circulars, 
letters, etc.). 
General Accounting 
Inter-communicating 
Systems (Internal 
Telephones) 
Inventories 
Lighting Facilities 
Mail Dispatching 
Mailing Supplies 
Cartons 
Envelopes 
Tubes 
Material, Stores Ac- 
counting and Inven- 
tories 


Mechanical Bookkeep- 
ing Equipment 
Cards 
Indexes 
Trays 


Typewrit- 


Multiple Copy Writing 


Office Furniture 


Aluminum (Chairs) 
Steel 
Wood __ 


Office Printing 
Office Records and Fil- 
ing 
Office Ventilating 
Papers for Office Use 
Announcements 
Bond Paper 
Envelopes 
Ledger Paper 
Lightweight Stationery 
for Air Mail 
Permanent Record 
Papers 
Printed Forms 
Safety Paper for 
Checks 
Payroll and Cost Dis- 
tribution 
Public Utilities 
counting 
Sales and Expense 
Analysis 


Ac- 


Sectional and Movable 
Office Partitions 

Steel 

Wood 


Sound Absorption 
Statistical FigureWork 


Steel Storage Equip- 
ment 
Cabinets 


Lockers 
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Locker Locks 
Shelving 


Tabulating 

Telegraphic 
writers 

Time Recording 

Traffic and Transpor- 
tation Accounting 

Visible Records 


B. Services 

Analysis of Record 
Keeping Problems 
and Indexing 

Appraisal Services 

Budget Control 

Business Reports 

Business Training In- 
stitutions 

Cost Accounting Meth- 
ods 

Engineering —Indus- 
trial 

Financing Facilities 

Financial and Busi- 
ness Condition Ser- 
vices 

Floor Layouts 

Income Tax Reports 

Industrial Wage Plans 

Statistical Service 


Type- 


INDUSTRIAL (Pro- 
duction and _ Distri- 
bution) 

Air Conditioning 
Appraisals 
Arc Welding 
Automatic 
Systems 
Brass Pipe 


Sprinkler 


Building Materials and 
Products 
Brick 
Bronze 
Cement 
Fibre Products 
Limestone 
Locks and Hardware 
Lumber 
Marble 
Skylights 
Steel 
Steel Windows 
Tiling 
Vitreous Products 
Wrought Iron 
Building Service (De- 
signing, Engineering, 
Construction and 
Equipment) 
Cast Iron Pipe 
Centralized 
tion Control 
Compressors 
Condensers 
Copper Pipe 
Cost Reduction Engi- 
neers 
Diesel Engines 
Electric Fans 


Produc- 


Electric Wires and 
Cables 

Equipment for Power 
Generation and 
Transmission — Ex- 
ternal 

Especially Designed 
ProductionMachines 

Files 


Floor Layouts 
Gas Engines 





Heating Equipment 

Incinerators 

Insulating Materials 

Lighting Facilities 

Machine Knives 

Management Engi- 
neers (Public Utili- 
ties Operation) 


Materials Handling 
Equipment ; 
Conveyors 
Cranes 
Hoists 
Trucks 


Metal Protection on 
Buildings (External 
Coating) 

Motor and Generator 
Designing and Build- 
ing 

Packaging Machinery 

Physical Distribution 
(N. Y. Area and 
Abroad) 

Piping Products 


Plant Maintenance 


Cleaning Materials 

Fire Prevention and 
Protection Engineer- 
ing and Equipment 

Floor Cleaning De- 
vices 

Lubrication 

Paint Sanitation 

Smoke and Combus- 
tion Problems 

Wire Fencing 


Pneumatic Tubes 


Power _ Distribution— 
Internal 

Bearings 

Belts 

Chains 

Power Distribution In- 

struments — Inter- 


nal (Transformers) 

Pressed Steel Products 

Process Heating 

Production Control 

Pumping Machinery 

Recording Instruments 

Refractory Materials 

Saws 

Siding and_ Roofing 
Materials 

Stamped Metal Parts 

Steel Partitions 

Steel Sheets 

Steel Shelving for 
Stock or Storeroom 

Temperature Control 
(Installations) 

Temperature Control 
(Instruments) 

Transportation (Motor 
Trucks) 

Valves 

Ventilating Equipment 

Waterproofing 

Water Softeners 

Window Shades 


Wrapping and Shipping 
Materials 


Corrugated Fibre 
Paper ; 
Wood Crating 


Wrought Tron Pipe 
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It brings every department 


before your eyes... 
every day 


AN you set your business 

course for the future without 
an actual knowledge of present 
conditions? 


Can you make sound decisions 
on the basis of weekly or monthly 
teports that may be stale? 


Many executives are keen enough 
to move fairly well in the right di- 
tection in spite of such handicaps. 
But thousands of others have turned 
to Elliott-Fisher for a truly accu- 
tate method of business control. 


Elhiott-Fisher 


Flat Surface Accounting-Writing Machines 
Product of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


Distributed by 
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Elliott-Fisher strengthens their 
judgment with up-to-the-minute 
figure-facts. Elliott-Fisher gives 
them every morning at nine o’clock 
a boiled-down report of the status 
of each department to date. Orders, 
inventories, sales billed, bank 
balances, accounts receivable, ac- 
counts payable, shipments, consign- 
ments cannot change their status 
without being instantly noted. 


Increases capacity of your 
present staff 


The Elliott-Fisher method does 
not call for adding a single name 


The Elliott-Fisher flat 
surface accounting- 
writing machine 
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The magic 


crystal 
0 
modern 
business 


to your payroll. It actually saves 
you money by increasing the 
capacity of your present staff. And 
it fits in readily with your present 
system of accounting. 


Mail coupon 


Won’t you let us tell you about 
the important job that Elliott-Fisher 
is doing for hundreds of firms? 
The coupon below will bring you 
full information promptly. 















GENERAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT CORPORATION iia 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


“Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sundstrand, Speed the World’s Business” 





General Office Equipment Corporation 

342 Madison Avenue, New York City 

Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher can give me closer 
control of my business. 





Address 
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KIND HEARTS ARE. MORE 
THAN CORONETS mx AY 


The gift of courtesy and the courtesy of gifts! A lady returning from Japan...on the N.Y. K. 
Line... found her cabin filled with little marvels of art given her by friends made in the 
Island Empire. Through all her travels in the picturesque villages, the gay resorts, the spaci- 
ous cities, the bright-hued background of these happy isles, she had met perfect old-world 
courtesy. It will be your experience in a land made beautiful with fine decorum, and con- 
tinuously amusing with every modern comfort and entertainment. 


As you enter the ships of the N, Y. K. Line, you enter the gates of hospitality to 
JAPAN, CHINA, AND THE PHILIPPINES, WITH STOP-OVER AT HONOLULU 


You're much more than a “paying guest’. You’re an honored guest in a magnificence of 
suites, a cool beauty of swimming pools, and the exercise afforded by well-equipped gym- 
nasiums. You dine from an exquisite cuisine, to suit every taste, served by English speaking 
stewards and find gaiety in dances and entertainments. 

Regular sailings from San Francisco and Los Angeles, $300 up. From Seattle and Victoria direct to the 

Orient, $195 up. ***Round-the-World in either direction with privilege of stopover, $993 up, including rail 

fare. ***Around-the-Pacific Tours. Rates from $813.70 up. 

For detailed information, sailing schedules and descriptive literature, write Dept. 4 


NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA 





Se ss ee ee ee we 10 Bridge Street LOS ANGELES ...... 605 So. Grand Avenue 
545-5th Avenue SAN FRANCISCO ...... 5 arket Street 
CHICAGO ....-.. 40 No. Dearborn Street gre 1404-4th Avenue 


Our general agents or any local railroad or steamship agent 
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excess of $20,000 will have a suitable 
Federal building. Only 1,253 _ presi- 
dential post “offices were located in 
Federal buildings at the close of the 
past fiscal year. All the other thou- 
sands occupied leased or rented quar- 
ters. Mr. Brown has no _ hesitancy 
in saying that “this condition, at once 
niggardly and extravagant, should not 
continue.” 

The Postmaster General is deeply con- 
cerned over the mounting deficit. He 
knows that the disparity between rev- 
enue and expenditures must inevitably 
widen if Congress, in the exercise of its 
Constitutional policy-making preroga- 
tive, continues to increase the compensa- 
tion of postal workers, at the same time 
reducing postal rates. At no time in 
history, he says, has a dollar purchased 
as much postal service as at present. A 
little figuring reveals that the individual 
can purchase 179 two-cent stamps to- 
day with the same percentage of his 
wage as was required to purchase 50 
two-cent stamps in 1885. 

Study reveals that in only eight years 
since 1852 have the postal revenues ex- 
ceeded the expenditures, primarily dur- 
ing the World War when emergency 
postal rates were effective. A cardinal 
reason for part of the recurring deficits 
is the failure to distinguish between ex- 
penditures for postal service and for 
nonpostal services such as frank mail 
and free-in-county newspaper service, 
which Congress has seen fit to require 
the Department to inaugurate and 
supervise. 

Mr. Brown believes the Department, 
like any properly managed public utility, 
should conduct its operations without 
financial loss, adjusting its rates so as 
to provide an income sufficient to pay 
the cost of all its services. Some of the 
loss, but not all, can be eliminated by 
introducing labor-saving machinery (in 
which, incidentally, our post offices are 
far behind those of some European 
countries, notably Germany) and elimin- 
ating unnecessary operations and _ per- 
sonnel. These changes, however, are 
definitely limited. Savings must be made 
in other directions. The Postmaster Gen- 
eral is quite firmly of the opinion, for 
example, that the present first-class 
rate is too low, taking into consideration 
the value of the service to its patrons. 

“All our financial troubles,” he says, 
‘seem to result from the disregard by 
Congress of the fundamantal fact that 
in its strictly postal activities the De- 
partment is a government owned and 
operated public utility, performing 
without profit a number of services for 
its citizens as individuals; that as such 
it should be reimbursed by its patrons 
for the sum of its necessary expenditures. 
If Congress would adhere to the rule 
laid down by the founders of our gov- 
ernment—that adequate postal revenues 
must by law (Continued on Page 90) 
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The Human Element 


“r—OR most industries, the human element is the 


largest and most variable factor in production costs. 
When this factor is put on a scientific and rationalized 
basis, many of the most difficult problems of industry 
cease toexist. » » Here is where engineering, inspired 
by the human as well as the technical outlook, can per- 


form an incalculable service to the business of our day.” 


Hasbrouck Haynes 


A BrocnurE—“How 50 Industries Reduced 
Labor Costs and Increased Employe Earn- 
ings” — is available, describing how engi- 
neering is coordinating the human element 
in industry. A complimentary copy will be 
mailed to interested executives upon request. 


» » “<« « 


HAYNES CORPORATION 


iN DUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Originators of the Haynes Manit System of Human Incentives 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 10 EAST FORTIETH STREET 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
CLEVELAND CINCINNATI 
KANSAS CITY LOUISVILLE MINNEAPOLIS ST. LOUIS 
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PACIFIC “MIRACELE™ 


@ The mammoth white 
hull of the new Empress of Japan looms 
on the Pacific horizon! On Sept. 4, she 
makes her first dash from Vancouver to 
Hawaii and the Far East...26,000 gross 
tons, 39,000 tons displacement, 21 knots 
speed...largest, fastest shiponthe Pacific. 

Her luxurious appointments surpass 
even those of her famous sisters, 
Empresses of Canada, Russia and Asia. 
Her swimming pool tiled in green and 
black marble, her suites-with-bath open- 
ing on private verandahs, her telephones, 
lifts, teakwood floors, sports deck, period 
lounges, these are but a few of the high- 
lights in her appearance and facilities. 
Now, more than ever, that smart group 
of Orient commuters will insist on the 
white Empress route, with its New York- 
Paris cuisine and service. The Empresses 
offer proportionately fine second class. 

These great white Empresses are per- 
forming the Pacific “miracle.” They 
make Hawaii a casual trip. They speed 
to Yokohama in 10 days. They put gay 
Shanghai and quaint Manila nearer than 
travel minds ever dreamed. They turn 
Far East into Near West. Take them 


A Far Eastern rite 
... the buying of offerings at Temple gates 



































She brings the Orient 2 days nearer 





either via Hawaii, the paradise route, 
or straight across to Yokohama from 
Vancouver and Victoria. 

Ask about reduced first class round 
trip summer fares to the Orient. Also 
about All-Expense Escorted House 
Party Tours to the Orient, $715 up. 
Information, reservations and freight 
inquiries from your own agent or any 
Canadian Pacific office: New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Chicago, Montreal and 29 other cities 
in the United States and Canada. 
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WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 
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(Continued from Page 88) 

be provided before additional charges 
against the service may be incurred— 
the progressively increasing postal def- 
icit would disappear at once, and with 
it the pressure for unwarranted special 
legislation in favor of organized postal 
workers.” 

Within the limitations of such an 
article as this only phases of the activi- 
ties of the Department can be outlined. 
For instance, pages rather than sen- 
tences could be given to the postal- 
savings system, changes in ocean con- 
tracts, and development of the air mail, 

The greatest peacetime growth of 
postal savings has taken place in the 
past year, the most recent deposits 
totaling $167,901,652, an increase of 
over $16,000,000, or more than 10 per 
cent. The system is rightfully called 
“the refuge of the timid,” for the de- 
positors are those men and women who 
have faith in the government but not in 
banks and who, but for the system, 
would cache their meager funds in tin 
cans or old stockings or under tree 
stumps. The system is noncompetitive, 
placing the money given into its charge 
in banks in the communities where it 
is received, taking the usual three per 
cent bank rate, paying the depositors 
two per cent, and retaining the differ- 
ence to cover the cost of operations. 

As regards that newest of services, the 
air mail, Mr. Brown insists it is not 
merely to provide facilities for the rapid 
movement of exceptional matter but to 
aid commercial aviation and to stimu- 
late the operation of air lines, which 
carry not only mail requiring extraordi- 
nary speed but express and passengers 
too. This development in time of peace, 
which will provide greater security in 
periods of emergency, justifies the loss 
sustained in operating the service. The 
postage paid on an air-mail letter de- 
frays less than half. the cost. 

“T think,” says the General, “that 
relief for the struggling air-transport 
industry is in sight. The Watres bill, a 
measure to encourage commercial avia- 
tion, has become law. It changes the 
compensation of air-mail contractors 
from the basis of poundage regardless of 
distance to a basis of mileage traveled 
and airplane space preémpted. It author- 
izes the Department to require con- 
tractors to provide aircraft suitable to 
carry not only air mail but express and 
passengers. It also authorizes the De- 
partment to award to passenger lines 
operating over established trade routes 
aid in the form of air-mail contracts, 
which will at once expand and increase 
the utility of the air-mail service and 
will enable these passenger lines to exist 
until a profitable passenger and express 
patronage can be developed.” 

In this, as in every other activity of 
the Department, Mr. Brown is seeking 
progress. Good business is his goal, poli- 
tics a minor consideration. 
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When they cut the pay roll 


—will you be hunting for 
another job? 





EMPLOYMENT ffi. 
MANAGER. 






h 





It usually comes like a bolt from the blue 

You are called into the manager’s office—he looks 
troubled, worried—reluctantly he explains that business 
isn’t holding up, he has more men than he needs. And 


what can he do? 


Suddenly i it dawns on you that you’re being politely 


told you’re through! 


No more security for you—no more steady money 
coming in—and in your pocket, perhaps, only enough 


to last out the month! 


You’re cut off—and you've got to start selling your 
ability in competition with thousands of other men in the 


same 


Make Sure of Your Future Now through 
Practical Home-Study Training 


HAT assurance i is yours that when 
the axe’’ falls, it will not hit you? 


What assurance is yours that if you are 
suddenly thrown out of employment— 
through no fault of yours—you can 
always get back in, at an attractive salary? 


Thousands of men—in every large 
city in America—are face to face with 
that problem now. 


Upon some the ‘‘axe’’ has already 
fallen. They are trying as best they can 
to sell their services, yet they find them- 
selves faced with the fact that the market 
is flooded with men who can offer just 
as much as they. 


Men Who Are Never Fired 
— Steadily Promoted 


For thousands of others, however, 
the “‘axe” has not the slightest terror. 
Regardless of how drastically their em- 
ployers chop the payroll, they know they 
will steadily advance—either with the 
companies they now are serving or with 
others which need precisely what they 
have to offer. 


For how can it be otherwise? 


Suppose, for example, you could 
point to a cut of freight costs from 
four per cent of gross sales to two per 
cent, on a sales volume running into 
the millions—as did W. H. Story, expe- 
rienced, successful traffic manager for 
an Ohio corporation... 


Or suppose you could point to some 
twenty-seven suggestions you had already 
Made to your company, representing 
savings from $20 to $75 daily—as did 

Hollingsworth, in charge of a 
shift of men at one of the big factories 
in Akron . 


Or suppose, as a trained salesman, 
you could increase the sales in your ter- 


ritory 50 per cent—as did I. A. Gould, 
district manager for Michigan for the 
Smith Agricultural Chemical Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio. 


Or suppose that the balance sheet of 
your employer showed that—through 
your knowledge, as accountant, of the 
various factors that determine the suc- 
cess of a business enterprise—you had 
turned a loss into a profit—as did E. W. 
Neir, manager of the Hotel Rowe, 
Grand Rapids. 


Or suppose you could demonstrate 
specialized ability in Personnel Man- 
agement, say, or Business Correspond- 
ence, or any one of a dozen other 
attractive fields of business where 
good men are always in demand and 
where proved ability quickly finds its 
reward in increased responsibility and 
increased pay. 


How could any business man who 
was blessed with sense be persuaded 
to part with your services —when very 
clearly those services were showing him 
a handsome profit! 





Are you one of those men who wake 
up to their needs only when unem- 
ployment stares them in the face? 

Can you afford to side-step so im- 
portant a matter any longer—when at 
home, without losing an hour from 
work or a dollar of pay, you can make 
your position sure, can steadily equip 
yourself for greater earning power? 


The Secret of Success 
PREPAREDNESS! 


On the coupon indicate the training 
that most clearly meets your need—fill 
in your name, address and present po- 
sition, and place the coupon in the mail. 

It will bring you—free—an attrac- 
tive book clearly outlining the oppor- 
tunities in the business field of your 


choice, together with a free copy of 


“*Ten Years’ Promotion in One,’’the 
book that has started thousands of men 
on the shorter path to a bigger income. 
Do you mean what you say when 
you say that you want to get ahead? 
Prove it by what you do with this 
coupon — NOW! 


LaSalle Extension University 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTION 


oe oe oe oe oe = Find Yourself Through LaSalle = —— = 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, 


1 would welcome an outline of the LaSalle plan, together with a copy 
of “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation. 


t: Managerial, [] Law: LL.B. Degree. 
(CD Industrial Management 
(0 Modern Foremanship 





Sales and Executive positions. 
0 Higher Accountancy 


Dept. 8332-R, 


CHICAGO 









0 Expert Bookkeeping OP 
01 C.P. A. Coaching 
0 Modern Salesmanship 


F) Teallic Meneooment (J Railway Accounting 
Credit and Collectio 
() Railway Station Management J Caremeuiienne 2 


() Modern Business Correspondence [] Business English [j Effective Spesking 


(0 Banking and Finance 








Stenography—Stenotypy: Training Fj Co: lLa re i 
0; in the new machine shorthand. ” beams w O eee 
(J Telegraphy—Railway and Commercial ree 
mail 
— coupoa 
Name Present Position Address now 















HIS is not the place to debate 

what America might have been 

if the skipper of the Mayflower 

had steered straighter. It is fact that 

he aimed for New Jersey and brought up 

against the stern and rockbound coast 
of Plymouth. 

Indians were troublesome, but these 
were a minor problem. The settlers’ 
chief enemy was the land itself. They 
battled against it for two centuries. 
Complete victory came to neither side. 
New England was changed by human 
effort; New Englanders were molded 
by the country they invaded. 

In time, sons of the rugged hills 
and barren farms went westward with 
the tide of empire and took New Eng- 
land names—Salem, Portland, and the 
like—to Oregon. To-day the old New 
England stock is scattered from here to 
the Pacific. The land that bore it is no 
longer a bleak terrain but a mature and 
lovely region. 

Save for the turmoil of her big in- 
dustrial towns, New England has out- 
grown her youth. She has vigor but 
no vainglory. She has communities that 
look as though they are happy they 
may grow no bigger. She has farms that 
age and long tillage have made beautiful. 
She has trees along her highways that 
were placed there a century 


of Vermont; the White Mountains of 
New Hampshire, with the grandeur of 
the Presidential Range; the hills of 
Maine marching down to the sea. 

Stippled with a hundred shades of 
green in spring, great waves of foliage 
in summer, red with the fury of turning 
maples in fall, laced by brooks, cherish- 
ing little white villages in their folds, 
here are the hills with which the settlers 
fought, once more at peace. Ridges, 
once insurmountable, are crossed by 
highways. Slopes lumbered bare are 
being reclothed in spruce. 

The hills of New England slip tran- 
quilly back into an ancient placidity that 
is disturbed only by the automobiles that, 
winding over the Berkshire Trail, the 
MohawkjTrail, and kindred motor roads, 
carry travelers from glory to glory. 

East and south of the hills lies the sea; 
and, by rail or car, one may ride for 
hundreds of miles with salt water for- 
ever at one’s elbow. The mild waves of 
the Sound wash Connecticut’s beaches; 
farther eastward the open Atlantic wor- 
ries the shores. Facing the ocean are 
towns grimed with the soot of factories, 
towns gay with vacationists during the 
summer and dormant the rest of the 
year, towns ignored by industry and 
summer hotels, dreaming away their age 


New England: Our Oldest Playground 


By FREDERIC F. VAN DE WATER 


beside the rotting piers where whaling 
ships once lay. 

Here is Cape Cod with its dunes and 
fishing villages; offshore are islands— 
Block Island, Martha’s Vineyard, Nan- 
tucket, and farther north, the bits, small 
and large, that have crumbled into the 
Atlantic from the edge of Maine. 

For those who prize fresh water, 
Maine alone offers a thousand lakes. 
New Hampshire boasts the mountain- 
framed beauty of Winnipesaukee and 
unnumbered smaller stretches. Along 
Vermont’s western border lies the gor- 
geous inland sea of Champlain. 

To the scenic gifts New England holds 
out to travelers, New Englanders them- 
selves add more practical allurements— 
roads of steadily increasing excellence, 
big modern hotels, quaint inns in quiet 
villages about elm-shaded Commons, 
wayside restaurants with genuine New 
England cooking, motor camps. 

When you have had your fill of this 
region you may cross its northern boun- 
dary into a land of contrasts. Where the 
St. Lawrence spreads its alluvial plain 
is a strip of old France. 

Montreal and Quebec are stalwart 
modern cities. About them is a country- 
side where French is spoken almost 
exclusively and simple folk lead devout 
lives a century or more be- 





ago. No landscapes are more 
typically American than hers, 
but they belong to a part of 
the nation that has grown up 
and is no longer bedeviled 
by a lust for expansion. 

She is a very fair and deco- 
rous lady. She smiles at other 
localities and their yawpings. 
Names of her towns are bright 
in history. The roster of her 
great in politics, in war, in 
literature is unsurpassed. She 
is actually so large a part of 
any American’s inheritance 
that a visit to her must al- 
ways have some of the thrill 
of homecoming. 

New England's charm, how- 
ever,is not wholly in her past. 
No other part of the conti- 
nent holds so much and so 
varied natural beauty as is en- 
compassed in the semicircular 
sweep of New England’s hills. 
You may follow them from 
climax to climax—the rolling 
highlands of Connecticut with 
their quaint, contented little 








hind the present era of haste. 
Beyond their villages is wil- 
derness, thick with streams, 
studded with lakes, where 
camps and chAlets invite the 
fisherman and hunter. 

In the space of a few hours 
one may journey from 1930 
Montreal to rural hamlets 
with a 1730 pastoral atmos- 
phere and thence to the Cana- 
dian bush, which in appear- 
ance and wild life remains 
much as it was before the 
coming of the first white men. 

The farther one travels from 
the cities the more the im- 
pression grows that one is in 
a wholly foreign land. Gaspé 
might be the coast of Brittany 
itself, with its gray sea and 
meek white fishing villages, 
each huddled beneath a cross 
crowned headland. A motor 
road recently has been opened 
around the cape. Highways 
throughout Canada are im- 
proving yearly. The traveler 
in a day’s driving from the 








towns; the Berkshires’ green 
battlement across western 
Massachusetts; the Green 
Mountains, great backbone 





Ewing Galloway 
Casting for trout in Machias Lake. Although offering 
every sort of resort, Maine is at its best when one 
leaves civilization behind and takes to the back woods. 


Maine border can journey 
from New England into a 
transplanted segment of Old 
France. 
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FEATURED EVERY MONTH IN SEVEN PUBLICATIONS 
OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 
CATLANTIC MONTHLY, COUNTRY LIFE, HARPER’S, REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS, SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, THE GOLDEN BOOK, 
and WORLD’S WORK 


For space and rates in our departments write to 
THE WHERE-TO-GO BUREAU, Inc., 8 Beacon Street. Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
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quaint and charming scenery 
salmon and trout fishing 
all summer sports glorified 


“The Story of Newfoundland” 


will be sent you gratis from 
53-D Journal Building, Boston 
or the Newfoundland Tourist and 
Publicity Commission 
St. John’s, Newfoundland 
or any local travel agency 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Quality Service to Advertisers 


WHERE-TO-GO is welcomed everywhere to the 
reading tables of the best homes in North 
America every month throughout the year. Its 
pages are regularly read by families who can 
afford and always desire the best ofeverything. 
Seven high class magazines present these de- 
partments, featuring a large varicty of Travel 
invitations most attractively snd effectively. 











Bermupa 


Special Service 


S. S. Pan America (21,000-tons) from New 
York July 3-9-15 and every Tuesday thereafter. 
From Bermuda July 7-12 and every Saturday 
thereafter. Four regular South American 
Liners stopping at Bermuda sail from New York 
July 11 and every 2 weeks thereafter. From 
Bermuda July 14 and every 2 weeks thereafter. 
40-hour service—Round-trip, $70 and up 
—Fastest and Steadiest Ships. 
and 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Four fast Munson liners sail from New York 
every other Friday for Bermuda, Rio de 
Janeiro, Santos, Montevideo and Buenos Aires, 
Cool, airy rooms. Broad decks. Excellent 
cuisine and service. 


NASSAU-HAVANA 
AND MIAMI 


12-day all-expense cruises. Fortnightly from 
New York $140 and up. 2 days in Nassau, 
2‘, in Havana, 2 in Miami. 

Nassau— 12-day all-expense tour. Steamer 
Round-trip and 6 days at Royal Victoria 
Hotel (American plan) $125 and up. 


New Orleans to PROGRESO, Yucatan 
very 10 days 
New Orleans to HAVANA 
very Saturday 
Apply any tourist agency oF 
UNSO STEAMSHIP 
LINES 
67 Wall Screet, New York City 











MASSACHUSETTS 
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390 Commonwealth Ave Boston 


Furnishings service, atmosphere and 
rates makes this istinetive Boston House 
4 delightful stopping place during Boston's 
Tercentenary 1930. Send for Booklet with 
guide to Boston and historic vicinity. 

A. P. Axprews, Mgr. 



























otel Aspinw 
LENOX, MASS. 


In the beautiful Berkshires 
June 20th to October 15th 


NEW MEXICO 


THE BISHOP’S LODGE 
Santa Fe, New Mex. Finest Mtn. Resort. Horses, 
Golf, Outdoor Sports, Cliff Dwellings, Indian Pueb- 
los, Dry healthful climate. Homelike atmosphere. 


NEW YORK 


HOTEL ST. JAMES 


wengaress 10913 WEST 45th ST. mover screen om 
An hotel of quiet dignity having the atmosphere and 
Appointments of a well-condinoned. home 
Much Favored By Women Traveling Without Escort 
Three Minutes Walk to Forty Theatres and All Best Shops 


MATES AND BOOKLET ON APPLICATION. W JONSON QUINN, PaesiornT 


WHERE-TO.GO DEPARTMENTS ARE 
aioe Seg of the best family magazines every month 
multaneously. They meet the traveler everywhere, 
will aoe him wherever he may turn, and 
ge uence all his choices in travel planning, 
tiene where and how to go, with valuable sugges- 
regarding the right hotel to meet your desires. 


CANADA 


NORTHERN ONTARIO 
TIMAGAMI WABI-KON CAMP 


AN, LAKE TIMAGAMI 
eel ne Bungtlow Camp inheart of four mil- 
virgin forest. pakes. Every com- 

Hitins °Bterfal fishing. Boating, Bathing, and 
one 1 night from Toronto. Bkt. Mr. WILSON, 
Lowi-Kon P. 0., Lake Timagami, Ontario, Canada. 
































SOUTH AMERICA 


DIRECT TO RIO 12 DAYS 
No Intermediate Stops 


Fortuishtly service On the 
famous“ Prince ” ships pro- 








vide for the fastest time to Rio de 

Janeiro, Santos and Montevideo 

ROUND with 17 day service to Buenos 
ORLD | Aires. Accommodations for first | 
TOURS class passengers only. Reserva- 
108 tions and literature at author- 
DAYS ized tourist agents or Furness 
23 Prince Line, 34 Whitehall Street 
PORTS (where Broadway begins) or 
$680 565 5th Ave. New York City. 


FURNESS //iNCe WINE 


Prince Line Service has " been continuous between 


New York and South America for 35 years 





Europe 33days$330 


SIX COUNTRIES—PASSION PLAY—AIll Expenses 
Special low rates late Summer Tours. 5000 satisfied 


guests a year. 
Allen Tours, Inc.,154 Boylston St. Boston 





Ask Where-To-Go for Aid 


WHERE-TO-GO resources in giving perfectly 
reliable data for the use of the readers of the 
seven publications we use monthly, are called 
upon extensively by the cream among American 
travelers of means and most desirable class. 
Careful devotion to them for twenty-four years 
and their consistent return to us after we have 
rendered exceptional Quality Service for so long 
& time, is a source of pride—and plain evidence 
of their entire satisfaction with our system. 

Ask us and right literature will be in the home 
mail direct from our clients who have precisely 
the attractions you seek. 


739 Round h-World 











104 days, $7 day. Send for Literature 


ROBERTSON TRAVEL 
408 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles, Calif, 


BUREAU 


SAMARIA 1930|\ EF 


WORLD CRUISE 





J-A+P:A?:N 
A lone wind-distorted matsu tree 
leans from a jagged shore .. » Fuji, 
dusted with sunset... the sublime 
Japan symbolized in lovely print and 
Momoyama screen... where every 
season has its colourful festival. 

Just a corner of the wonderful canvas 
painted by the Samaria Cruise... 
Sailing westward from New York 
Dec. 3; San Diego Dec. 18; Los 
Angeles Dec. 19; San Francisco 
Dec. 21... backin NewYork April 10. 
A great ship... the itinerary prodig- 
ious... every comfort aboard... 
thrilling days ashore . . . and back of 
it all the co-operation of Cunard and 
Cook's with their 179 years of ex- 
perience and tradition. 

Literature from your local agents or 


CUNARD LINE 


THOS. COOK & SON 


ALSO EASTWARD AROUND THE WORLD IN 
THE FRANCONIA FROM NEW YORK JAN. 10 


27th CRUISE Jan. 31, $600-$1500 
By palatial new S.S. “ LAURENTIC,” 
19,000 tons; Madeira, Canary Islands, 
Spain (Granada), Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Malta, Athens, Stamboul, 12 days in 
Egypt and Palestine; Italy, Riviera, 
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through Panama Canal via Havana 
Only 13 days from 
Coast to Coast, lux- 
urious, new liners, 
each over 33,000 
tons in size. Rail 
and water round 
trips—home town 
back to home 


town. LOW SUMMER 
FARES. 
No. 1 Broadway, NewYork; 
‘ 460 Market St., San Fran- 
" ~ cisco; our offices elsewhere, 
aie orauthorized S.S.andR.R. 
Agents. 


fonama Pacific 
in e A_L_L__N_E_w' 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 








When writing to these_advertisers will you 
please mention The Where-to-go Bureau? 
it will be greatly to your advantage todo so. 


TEMPLE TOURS 


Small parties sail every week for 
Europe and the Passion Play 


Motoring, boating, mountain 
railways. Moderate prices. 


Send for Booklet 


447-B PARK SQUARE BLDG. 
ston, M. 


ass. 
al e}da xP 5335" 
EXPENSES 
pause TART TORE ermoeeeat (2a 
berammergau. Tour prices include all 
necessary expenses. Ask for Booklet 
#30"". —CANADA— 
—- mt Eg | ex oneen $155 
to $230, Ask for Booklet. DW’. 
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Cnerbourg, Liverpovl, New York. 
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5 YELLOWSTONE «s,." 
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ALL EXPENSES 
Special train parties : leave every Sun- 
day July and Aug. RecreationCar, danc- 
ing, radio, movies, bathrooms, most 
de luxe all pullman trainsin the world. 
VACATION CLUB 


833 N. Micutaan Ave. Cutcaao 


nk C. Clark, Times Bldg., N.Y. 












and all travel nausea, Mothersill’s 
brings perfect comfort on your journeys 
» Train, Auto or Air, 








Boston, for space & rates in our department 


Ask Where-to-ro Bureau, 8 Beacon Street, |§ 
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Cars ren 


MOTOR®=®VICESEUROPE | 


Drive yourself or not. Short or long stay. 
, sold, repurchased. First-class 
service and references. State your plans to 
G. BOREL, 19 rue Louis le Grand (Opera) PARIS 'Where-To-Go for Sept. closes July 25 
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LASSCO Line from LOS ANGELES 


730 SoutH BroaDway - ~ - - - Los ANGELES 535 FirtH AVENUE - + += = © = New York 
521 FirtH AVENUE - - - - - + - NEw YORK 140 SoutH DEARBORN - + + + = = CHICAGO 
140 Soutn DEARBORN - - - - - - - CHicaco 215 MaRKET STREET - - 

685 MarKET STREET San FRANCISCO 723 West SEVENTH STREET - 


213 East BRoaDWAY -- + - « - San Dieco 
609 THOMAS BUILDING - - - - + - - DAaLLas 





Summer in Hawaii &Sxtends 
Sets Cool Delights Gnto Fall 


— is host today to a multitude of sophisticates who select 
the lovely late summer and early fall for their vacation visit. 
Tropic glory nears its fullness. The waters of Waikiki are electric 
with effervescence borrowed from cool trade-winds. . . . Ever-verdant 
scapes which extend from sea to sky are resplendent with a gorgeous 
ensemble of color for which the early year is but a preparation. 
Smart hotels scintillate with the sparkle of a social season already 
under way. 

The cool delight of a climate that even on summer nights makes 
the warmth of blanket welcome has had much to do with establish- 
ing Fall as one of the — seasons in Hawaii. . . . Comfort comes 
with the sailing of mighty liners from the gateways of the Pacific 
. . . Personalized service makes the four- to six-day trip an epoch of 
delight... an unforgettable approach to an unforgettable sojourn 
in a magic tropic land. 

Let the warm Pacific sun bring healthful tan to you this fall— 
Let Hawaii give you the most glorious Fall you have ever known. . ... 
And remember that Hawaii—only a few days away—is an integral 

art of the United States—as much so as your own State. There is no 
baidher of passports or other formalities. 


awaii lourist Bureau 


(HONOLULU, HAWAII, U.S. A.) 
Jor full information write to 
1122 Monadnock Building, San Francisco, Calif. 
655 W Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif 


or communicate with . 


Portland and Seattle 


in Southern California 


271 Pine STREET -- = = - 


Any travel agent will gladly give you full particulars and arrange your bookings 


MATSON Line from SAN FRANCISCO 


- SAN FRANCISCO 

Los ANGELES 
1319 FourtH AVENUE - - - + - + SEATTLE 
PoRTLAND, ORE, 





Los Angeles 


(Continued from Page 56) 

gas heating, California cooler, open serv- 
ice porch, and palms, so the manu- 
facturing corporation, building a branch 
plant in this new region, makes the 
design conform to the country. Spacious 
grounds are secured, to start with. The 
outdoor climate makes possible a light 
type of construction, the sunshine in- 
vites the use of color, and there is no 
smoke in an industrial section operat- 
ing on electricity, natural gas, and fuel 
oil. 

The city had grown to half a million 
before it woke to the importance of 
doing something about the old lady’s 
remark. In 1909 the two harbor towns 
of San Pedro and Wilmington were an- 
nexed. Legal obstacles delayed the work 
until 1912, but the first municipal wharf 
was ready in 1914, with the opening of 
the Panama Canal. 

Great hopes had been pinned on the 
Canal, but it was hardly open when all 
the ships in the Los Angeles coastal 
trade’ sailed away to the Atlantic, to 
stay until nearly a year after the ar- 
mistice! In 1919, however, they came 
back, laden with lumber for the build- 
ing that had been forgone during the 
war. 

The world was afraid that its sup- 
plies of oil would not be sufficient for 
the vastly increased number of motors 
which were being turned out. The Los 
Angeles basin began producing oil at 
such a rate that storage facilities were 
out of the question. As fast as the ships 
could take it away it was piped down 
to the harbor. The oil put the Canal 
on a paying basis. 

Besides oil, the port now handles di- 
verse things—raw materials and mer- 
chandise from the Southwest and from 
the world at large. There is a fast- 
growing passenger traffic over most 
world routes. The port is second only 
to New York in tonnage of ocean car- 
goes, though San Francisco leads in 
value of traffic. 

The famous old lady would certainly 
be intrigued to see these inland folks 
becoming web-footed in their horse 
trading! 

I can tell the old dame something 
about cities, from years of experience 
in living in them. Paris is not all tables 
on the boulevards, nor Berlin all sau- 
sages and beer; and so, he who seeks to 
know the soul of Los Angeles must 
come and serve his seven years. Like 
every other great city, it is lovable and 
laughable, gawky with strange manifes- 
tations of collective power, paradoxical, 
infinitely varied, not to be captured in 
any surface generality. 

If you feel that you are sophisticate 
enough—or simple enough—to enjoy 
something entirely new in great cities, 
come and live in this one while it is 
very young! 
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Don’t wonder “show they do it’’ 
—you can do it too! 


Building: 

Distinctive, moderate size houses 
especially designed by nationally 
known architects and shown with 
plans, costs, etc., in EVERY issue. 
Special articles on home financing, 
new building trends and construc- 


tion that every homeowner should 
know. 


Decoration: 


In its profusion of beautiful, 
charming interiors all the instruc- 
tive, intimate details of the best of 
present-day decoration. Rooms of 
every size and type that have been 
successfully handled by other 
homemakers, with all the practi- 
cal “Shows”? and ‘‘wherefores”’ of 
adapting them for your own use. 


Gardening: 


The American Home goes into the 
garden with lessons so simple and 
constructive that the veriest am- 
ateur gardener will find them help- 
ful. Its horticultural pages are 
edited by Leonard Barron, editor 
of Garden Magazine for 25 years. 


Home Upkeep: 
Everything that makes for greater 
comfort and convenience in the 
home and helps keep your house 
up to par, expertly and interest- 
ingly discussed in the pages of The 
American Home. 


What The American Home has done for 250,000 other smart, thrifty homes it can 
do for yours. It is not money nor expert advice that makes a home charming and 
successful. Anybody who cares—who really cares enough to give every little detail of 
homemaking careful study can make a home successful and charming regardless of 
budgets or skill. 


The American Home ‘01% ttle more than a year 


old, has helped more than 250,000 
smart, thrifty homemakers with every problem of homemaking. Here, in its pages, 
they have found for the first time the practical, everyday ‘“‘whys’’ and ‘‘wherefores”’ 
of achieving a correct, distinctive home. Here in its pages they have found everything 
that’s important to successful homemaking, with the quickest, easiest, and most 
economical way of achieving results. 


Don’t just wish for a charming home or wonder how “others do it.”? You can do it 
too—with the help of The American Home. Why not subscribe for its service NOW? 
By subscription it costs just $1.00a year—or better yet, three whole years for only 
$2.00. Use the coupon—and use it NOW 


only a dollar? 


Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., Publishers, 
The American Home, Garden City, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $2.00 for 3 years [_] $1.00 for 1 year (] subscription. 
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As Dainty 
as Milady’s 
Boudoir 


As rugged as a 
“Strong Box’’ 





NEV 





FRBREAK 


Trunks 









EAUTY and durability! . . . You get 
both of these qualities in a Neverbreak. 
Even the moderate priced models are 

fashioned with elegance. Attractive fabrics 
. . . finesse in interior finish . . . delightful 
color schemes. 

To this is added the stamina that defies 
hard knocks sustained through years of 
travel. 

And convenience! . . . it’s a joy to travel 
with a Neverbreak. A place for everything 

. . and everything easy of access. Handy 
drawers and compartments to guard the 
small requisites. Protection for the filmiest 
articles of feminine apparel . . . or the 
wardrobe of the particular male dresser. 


Leading department and luggage stores will show 
you the newest Neverbreak models, in styles to 
suit all tastes—at prices to suit all purses. 
Write for illustrated booklet. 


NEVERBREAK TRUNK CO., Inc. 
171 Madison Avenue New York City 


STANDARD 
fer 
SIXTY-ONE 
YEARS 











THE LUXURY CRUISE 


MEDITERRANEA 


PALESTINE 








< ; on es 


— 


Greatest Program in 
History of this famous 
Cruising Steamer 


ROTTERDAM 


Leaves New York 


FEB 5, 1931 
71 days of delight 


under Holland-America Line’s own management 


AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. in 
eharge of shore excursions 


The Rotterdam was recently entirely mod- 
ernized. You will find her a model of modern 
comfort. Swimming pool, gymnasium and 
many spacious public salons. Excellently ven- 
tilated and spotlessly clean. Service and cui- 
sine are the last word in perfection. Enjoyable 
and jolly entertainment. 


For choice accommodations make reservations now. 
Rates from $955 


Write for illustrated booklet “G” 
HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


21-24 State Street, New York 
Branch Offices and Agents in all principal Cities 





WORLD’S WORK 


For thirty years WORLD’S WORK 
has told the story of progress for 
the keener and more alert of the 
world’s citizens. 


Timeliness of subject matter and 
liveliness of treatment have made 
WORLD’S WORK a favorite among 
America’s more worth while intel- 
ligentsia. 


Four dollars a year—35 cents a copy 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc. 
Garden City, N. Y. 


LEARN to write 
WRITE to earn 


Rr HUGHES, author of internationally known stories 
and novels says,“Since authorship is essentially a mat- 
ter of home work it is one of the few arts that can be taught 
by correspondence. The Palmer Institute is qualified to 
render invaluable aid in the art and busi of authorship.” 
Cash for stories! Students say: 

“I have sold two stories lately...one for $110. The 
other for which I received $160... has been accepted 
by the same magazine.” 

“Today is the happiest day of my life. Received a 
check for my first story this morning.” 

“Received a letter...informing me that my story.es 
has been awarded second prize of $500.” 

These are but a few of the hundreds who have found that 
there is profit in writing. Send the coupon for full information, 

















Dept. 33H. Palmer Building, Hollywood Calif, 
I am interested in: 
OD Short Story Writing Name 
OD English and 
Self-Expression 
O Photoplay Writing 
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respond strictl, 
No salesman will call, 
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The Rio Grande 
(Continued from Page 76) 


ditches, canals, and headgates so far 
as possible with the idea of making use 
of what facilities now exist. 

It was not so easy at first to convince 
the “natives” of the benefits of the 
conservancy plan. Though they were 
being pushed off their lands by rising 
tide, they were also of the mind that 
the assessments laid against their lands 
would be more than they could bear, 
Also they are conservative. They don’t 
like innovation. Most of them cling to 
the hereditary dislike of change, which 
in Old Spain came to be expressed as a 
daily greeting, much as we say “ How- 
do?” When you ask a provincial Span- 
iard how he does, he replies, “ Well, 
thank you. No novelties, thank God!” 
That is, anything new is an interrup- 
tion and an unpleasantness. 

To convince some of the natives that 
the conservancy plan would benefit 
them, the commissioners took a party 
of the leading men in motorcars down 
to the Lower Rio Grande, to show them 
what Elephant Butte Dam had per- 
formed for that part of the valley. That 
visit removed some of the opposition. 
Most of the remainder was removed in 
the summer of 1928 by act of nature. 
The Rio Grande went bone-dry as far 
north as Albuquerque; the natives be- 
gan to buttonhole the commissioners 
on the street and ask, “When do we 
get those ditches?” For the engineers be- 
lieve that with the project in operation 
there will always be sufficient water 
turned back into the drainage canals 
to sustain the supply for irrigation. 

The irony of it is, at present, that 
with the lands drowned out during most 
of the year, there is yet a scarcity of 
water below Albuquerque when it is 
most needed. In 1926 the river was dry 
at Belen for nearly sixty days when 
water was required. At San Marcial 
the river averages a dry period of thirty- 
nine days every year. 

It is not only the valley floor itself 
which the conservancy project will af- 
fect. The redemption of the valley lands 
will mean growth both to the city of 
Albuquerque and to the “back coun- 
try.” This back country, especially that 
stretch of land which goes toward San 
Ysidro, Cuba, and La Ventana, is just 
beginning to awake from a long sleep. 
Within the past two years the Santa 
Fe, San Juan & Northern Railroad has 
pushed into the La Ventana coal fields 
and opened up both those and the rich 
grazing territory beyond. This route 
will eventually be the outlet for the San 
Juan Basin, of which Farmington is the 
center—a rich farming country which 
has been utterly held up in its develop- 
ment for lack of transportation of its 
products. The growth of this section 
will naturally be coincident with 4 


conserved Middle Rio Grande Valley. 
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It’s aft on the promenade deck of the mammoth Leviathan, 


World's Largest Liner . . . this new, gorgeous rendezvous. 


that 
most 
y of 
it is 
; dry 
vhen 
rcial 
irty- 


You step into it on a cloth of gold . . . rainbows of light 


caress dancing couples ... a Ben Bernie Orchestra breathes 





vivacity into jazz... crescent-shaped enclosures hold merry 


itself 
ll af- 
lands 

ty of | 
oun- . 2 = “ee z s ‘ 3 
that Pompeian Pool. Only liner with three distinct ship-to-shore services, including telephone. Brokerage offices, 
| San 
; just 
sleep. with continuous quotations. Telephone in every first class stateroom. And those basic silken luxuries,— 
Janta 

1 has 
ield: : ra . : : 

we the marvelous Leviathan cuisine ... stewards who speak your’ own language ... American appointments. 
route 
e San 


SIPUNITED STATES LINES 


relop- 
of its For complete information see your local agent or our offices: New York, 45 Broadway; Atlanta, 714 Healy Building; Boston, 75 State St.; Chicago, 

P 216 N. Michigan Avenue; Cleveland, Hotel Cleveland Building; Detroit, 1514 Washington Boulevard; St. Louis, Jefferson Hotel; Philadelphia, 
ection 1600 Walnut Street; San Francisco, 691 Market Street; Los Angeles, 756 South Broadway; Minneapolis, 312 Second Avenue, South; Seattle, 3) 
‘th a 1337 Fourth Avenue; Pittsburgh, 705 Liberty Avenue; Washington, 1027 Connecticut Avenue; Little Rock, Wallace Building; New Orleans, 
alley. Hibernia Bank Building. Berlin, Unter den Linden 9; Hamburg, Cor. Alsterthor & Ferdinandstrasse; London, 14 Regent Street, S. W. 1.; Paris, 

10 Rue Auber. THESE LINES OFFER A COMPLETE FREIGHT SERVICE — SPECIFY AMERICAN SHIPS FOR YOUR FOREIGN TRADE. 


groups sipping and supping the moonlit hours away. Now you must cross on the Leviathan! “Talkies”. Famous 














Who Owns the Stocks Eweryone Sold? 


UT of the occurrences of last 
QO October and November, when 

common-stock prices cut them- 
selves nearly in two, came significant 
facts and figures which were not printed 
on the long reams of ticker tape or found 
in reports of financial pages. At the 
time they were not thought about at all. 
It was months later, when heads had 
become clearer, that someone asked the 
question, “Who bought the stocks 
everyone sold?” 

The answer to this question brought 
to light one of the most significant de- 
velopments in our financial history. 
Just who did buy these segments of 
ownership in our great American cor- 
porations during those trying days when 
stocks seemed to be almost worthless? 
This is a far-reaching question, with an 
answer that will surprise anyone not 
already acquainted with what actually 
happened. 

Before going into details, let us agree 
upon the terms “Main Street” and 
“Wall Street.” The first term came 
from Sinclair Lewis, who has immor- 
talized the words “Main Street” to 
mean the bread-and-butter people of 
the land. Those workaday people who 
grind the grist of production, own 
Fords, support the movies, manage and 
clerk the stores, operate 


By GEORGE PUTNAM 


who make their living out of finance. 
They are the investment bankers, the 
brokers, security dealers, investment 
counsel, and all their cousins in closely 
related lines of business. They are a 
small minority of our total population 
and in matter of numbers they are in- 
significant, but their power is tremen- 
dous; and every year their contacts with 
Main Street are making them more 
powerful, 

The romance of Wall Street has be- 
come so appealing of late that many liv- 
ing on Main Street really have had their 
hearts in Wall Street. Thus the defini- 
tions of the two classes of people merge 
as we see dry-goods merchants forsake 
their counters for the ticker, and real- 
estate dealers turn to the financial pages 
of newspapers before looking at the 
classified section. Their keen interest 
in Wall Street activities was no small 
factor in creating the great bull market 
for stocks in 1928-29, 

It has usually been the public’s belief 
that in any financial crisis the wolves of 
Wall Street devour the lambs of Main 
Street. This popular idea was born out 
of the history of the ’90’s, when stock 
operators actually controlled railroads, 
mines, and the large industrial compa- 
nies. In those days pools and corners 


could be formed and stock prices run up 
and down at the wills of a very few 
persons. 

Happily those days have passed. 
Values have become so vast that no 
more can the prices of the stocks of the 
larger companies be controlled by any 
pool of private funds. Stock prices now- 
adays are moved by the same laws of 
supply and demand that control the 
price movements of commodities. The 
buying and selling of the public deter- 
mine market movements in security 
prices. 

Now to get back to October and 
November, 1929: Was it the citizens of 
Wall Street or the residents of Main 
Street who bought the stocks that every- 
one sold? 

Figures published by leading corpora- 
tions show that at no time in the history 
of the country have their stockholder 
lists increased in such proportions as 
during the last three months of last 
year. Ten representative industrial 
corporations all report that the number 
of stockholders has increased tremen- 
dously since a year ago and that the 
great part of that increase came during 
the panic days. 

When you review the stockholder 
lists of these ten industrial corporations, 

the facts are amazing. 











street cars, dig ditches, 
build houses, work in 
offices, sell goods—these an r real Ni —_— 
} umber o a Year 
are the people who pop- TABLE A Stockholders Ago 
ulate our long American 
Main Street. a Ward Peni woe 
On Main Street live eneral Motors , , 
ene Continental Can 14,354 6,259 
probably 125 — *Woolworth 18,416 9,623 
out of our 130 million Standard Oil of N. J. 92,766 62,131 
people. They are those Sears Roebuck 18,222 12,819 
plain Americans who Texas Corporation 65,898 50,520 
elect the President and Westinghouse Electric 44,004 34,850 
who won the war. They General Electric 60,389 51,882 
make considerably more United Fruit 27.960 26,219 
money than they spend. Totals 617,582 333,198 
Into their pockets every 
year roll more than 90 
billions of dollars—the Ps nna — 
ae : z ; umber o a Year 
ete Pein , TABLE B Stockholders Ago 
eae Mes scone nternational Tel. & Tel. 51,000 16,568 
7 8 Associated Gas & Electric 186,000 66,000 
past five years they have *United Gas Improvement 80,424 33,172 
chosen to invest a sub- *Electric Bond & Share 89,360 38,504 
stantial part in com- General Public Service Corp. 4,897 3,360 
mon stocks, and they United Light & Power 8,408 6,162 
have been successful in Pacific Gas & Electric 61,500 49,068 
doing it. a —— a aig 46,900 42,900 
‘ merican Gas & Electric 13,111 11,999 
Pi Ae — Brenan American Tel. & Tel. 470,973 454,596 
lives another class of ‘ Totals ‘ 1,012,575 722,329 
people. On Wall Street Stock was split up during period. 
are the professionals 





In Table A are listed 
a group with the num- 
= i ber of stockholders in 
Pisce February, 1930, com- 
pared with February, 
a 1929, 

129, According to these 
91.4 figures, during 1929 the 
49.3 number of stockhold- 
42.1 ers increased, on the 
30.4 average, 85.29 per cent. 
26.2 Although there are no 
16.4 statistics at hand to 
6.6 prove it, it is safe to 
85.29 assume that this is the 
largest percentage in- 
crease in a year’s time 
Per in the history of the 
Po world. When we think 
207.8 of the effect of this we 
181.8 begin to realize that 
142.4 the developments of 
132.1 1929 went a long way 
45.7 toward making the own- 
56.4 ership of industry truly 

25.3 democratic. 
9.3 Delving into the fig- 
oe ures depicting what has 
40.18 happened in other kinds 
of companies, we find 
similar results. In the 
(Continued on Page 104) 
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POOR 


A.G. Becker 





Dobbin and the hitching post have passed out of American life. And with 
their passing, has gone the easy going era of which they were a part. Today 
we move in a machine and motor age, characterized by speed. 


Business changes occur quickly, sometimes with dramatic suddenness. 
New discoveries may cail for the scrapping of extensive equipment. New 
channels of distribition may offer puzzling sales problems. Changes in 
competition may force prompt and decisive revision in manufacturing 
policies. Markets can be maintained only by research and the constant 
development of new products, or additional uses for old ones. 


This acceleration of industry has placed larger and larger responsibilities 
upon management. The greatest rewards, under these conditions, naturally 
go to the best managed companies. And the most satisfactory investment 
returns go to those who select the securities of such companies. 


Intimate contact with American business for 37 years has given 
A. G. Becker & Co. wide experience in the appraisal of management. Long 
before the detailed statements of today were available, this company was 
buying millions of corporate obligations every month and distributing 
them in all parts of the United States—necessarily making its decisions, in 


large part, upon its opinion of the management of the obligor companies. 


Out of this experience has grown a comprehensive service that is meeting 

every investment requirement of individual and insti- 
° od Co. tutional investors. To acquaint you better with it, we 
will gladly send you, without any obligation on your part, an interesting 
booklet entitled “Sound Corporate Financing.” Ask for W-103. 


BONDS, STOCKS, COMMERCIAL PAPER @ 54 PINE STREET, NEW YORK * 100 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
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DIVERSIFIED INVESTMENTS 
SHOULD INCLUDE OCEAN 
SHIPPING 


What a great railroad system is on land, the United States 
Lines is on sea—a giant transportation unit. It carries Amer- 
ican merchandise to Europe, and it brings foreign merchandise 
to America—it establishes the back-bone of international busi- 
ness. As our overseas trade grows, and it cannot do other- 
wise, its prosperity increases. As our travel interests in 
Europe increase, which they are, its passenger revenues 
mount. Therefore, by all the economic laws that govern the 
soundness of an investment, the United States Lines, Inc., 
Most 


certainly it belongs in any well organized plan of diversified 


Participating Preferential Stock is of good example. 


investment. 


Price at the Market 
Listed on the New York Curb Exchange and Chicago Stock Exchange 


Complete descriptive circular mailed upon request 


P.W. CHAPMAN & CO, INC. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
42 Cedar Street 115 West Adams Street 
San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
315 Montgomery Street 530 West Sixth Street Dexter Horton Bldg. 
Portland, Ore. Pittsburgh 


U. S. Nat'l Bank Bidg. 
Minneapolis 
509 Second Ave., S. 
St. Louis 
Boatmen’s Bank Bidg. 


1206 Grant Bidg. 


New Orleans 
Hibernia Bank Bldg. 


Cleveland 
440 Terminal Tower Bidg. 


Portland, Maine 
201 Masonic Temple Bldg. 
Grand Rapids 
Grand Rapids Trust Bldg. 





(Continued from Page 102) 
utility group the average number of 
stockholders of ten companies increased 
40.18 per cent in the same period. (See 
Table B.) 

The increase in the number of railroad 
stock owners was less than in industrial 
corporations and public utilities, being 
about 9 per cent for a representative 
group. This reflects the public attitude 
that ownership of the more dynamic 
companies with limitless possibilities 
will be more profitable than ownership 
of the closely controlled railroads, where 
future expansions are held in check by 
geographical barriers and government 
supervision. 

To summarize these increases further, 
look at the enormous gains in stock- 
holders reported by the following cor- 
porations: 


Company Increase 
General Motors 153,815 
Associated Gas & Electric 120,000 
Packard Motors 51,765 
Middle West Utilities System 51,601 
United Gas Improvement 47,252 
Montgomery Ward 42,663 
Commonwealth & Southern 42,000 
Pennsylvania R. R. 41,052 
Standard Oil of N. J. 30,635 
Radio Corporation 29,100 


The presidents of many corporations 
submitting these figures commented 
upon reasons for these increases in their 
replies to a questionnaire sent out by 
B. C. Forbes. In most cases, according to 
these presidents, the great decline in 
share values of last November was the 
underlying cause for such enormous 
additions to stockholder lists. It is plain 
that during this panic Main Street was 
giving the stock market real support, a 
much greater support than was Wall 
Street, despite the Morgan pool and 
other private pools formed during the 
last dark days of the onslaught. 

David Sarnoff, president of the Radio 
Corporation of America, said that 
“three weeks after the market break in 
November, new holders of common 
stocks were added at the rate of nine 
hundred a day.” F. L. Dame, president 
of the North American Company, 
stated that during 1929 the number of 
stockholders of his company increased 
about four thousand and that “the 
largest increase in new stockholders uc- 
curred in the last two and one-half 
months.” Alvan Macauley, president 
of the Packard Motor Car Company, 
said, “On August 31, 1929, we had 
11:081 stockholders; at the end of 
December, 1929, approximately 60,000.” 

Herbert Wagner, president of Con- 
solidated Gas, Electric Light & Power 
Company of Baltimore, in commenting 
upon the increase in stockholders of that 
company, brought out a_ significant 
point when he said the increase had 
come despite the creation of many in- 
vestment trusts (Continued on Page 106) 
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HE insurance business in this country 

has grown consistently in every year for 
the past quarter of a century. It has grown 
approximately fourteen times faster than 
our population and bids fair to continue a 
rapid growth for many years to come. Insur- 
ance securities generally are characterized 
by fundamental soundness, inherent stabil- 
ity and a remarkable record of growth in 


assets, earnings and market value. 


An investment in 1920 of the same amount 
of money in shares of each of a well diversi- 
fied list of 35 leading insurance companies 
and maintained through the exercising of 


subscription rights, would have produced 


DECORATIONS BY ROCKWELL KENT 


an average annual yield from dividends 
of about 734% and an average annual 
appreciation of about 31%—a total of 
3834% yearly. 


United Founders Corporation has im- 


portant investments in the insurance 


Investing in the 


field, representing a wide diversification. Its 
holdings give it an investment interest, di- 
rectly or indirectly, in the business of 60 


established insurance companies. 


United Founders is also interested exten- 
sively in the electric light and power in- 
dustry and in other fields. It has a diversified 
portfolio of securities and controlling stock 
interest in American Founders Corporation. 
The latter interest not only represents an 
investment in the operations of a long estab- 
lished and successful group of investment 
companies, but assures United Founders the 
continuing service of an extensive economic, 


analytical and research organization. 


Insurance Field 


CUT IN WOOD BY J. J. LANKES 





UNITED FOUNDERS CORPORATION 


(This advertisement is the fourth of a series outlining the investment activities of United Founders Corporation > 
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A New Fuel Supply 
comes to the Industrial Southeast 


The rapid and amazing industrial progress of the South- 
east— where manufacturing output has tripled in value 
within recent years—is producing a vast new wealth. 


@ Fast growing cities in this territory have won recog- 
nition as new centers in steel and metal fabrication, 
textiles and other important industries. To supply their 
constantly increasing demands for fuel, Southern Natural 
Gas Corporation has extended its pipe lines nearly a 
thousand miles, across three states — forming one of the 
largest and longest systems ever built. 


@ The Corporation is the only supplier of natural gas to 
this rich territory, and is protected by favorable long 
term contracts in Birmingham, Atlanta, and other im- 
portant fuel consuming centers. 


@ Investors in the securities of Tri-Utilities Corporation, 
which controls Southern Natural Gas Corporation, will 
participate in the assured future growth in earnings of 
this successful enterprise. Additional facts upon request. 


% : 





WATER 





TRI-UTILITIES 
CORPORATION 
CONTROLS: 


FEDERAL WATER SERVICE 
CORPORATION 


PEOPLES LIGHT & POWER 
CORPORATION 


SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS 
CORPORATION 


AMERICAN NATURAL GAS 
CORPORATION 


POWER, GAS AND WATER 
SECURITIES CORPORATION 




















More than $300,000,000 of 
public utility properties, 
Operating in more than half 
the states of the Union 
comprise Tri- Utilities Cor- 
poration—one of the 
great utility systems of this 
country ** The consoli- 
dated income statement 
for the year ended March 
31,1930 shows an INCREASE 
OF 16.20% in gross Corpo- 
rate income over the 
preceding twelve months. 


TRI-UTILITIES 
CORPORATION 


+ 


G.L. OARSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
36 WALL STREET - NEW YORK 


UPTOWN NEW YORK; 400 MADISON AVENUE , BRANCHES 


CITY 
IN TWENTY PRINCIPAL CITIES 





(Continued from Page 104) 
which have consolidated the stock 
ownership of many people into single 
funds. Thus the dispersion of owner- 
ship has been far wider than the figures 
indicate. 

The panic of last November fell like 
a hammer blow upon a stock market 
white-heated with top-heavy borrow- 
ings. So much borrowed money had been 
fused into security holdings that when 
the blow finally struck, particles of 
ownership flew like sparks far and wide 
into every corner of the country. And 
there in Main Street landed the owner- 
ship of American business, and there it 
is to-day in greater quantity than ever 
before. What a step toward true public 
ownership of American business! 

The success of Main Street lies in her 
unfamiliarity with marginal trading. 
It is quite true that many Main Street 
stock buyers caught the speculative 
spirit and before the panic borrowed 
money to buy stocks. But when money 
is borrowed for security buying, the 
investor becomes stock-market con- 
scious. He wanders into the fold of those 
whose bodies reside on Main Street but 
whose hearts are in Wall Street. 

It was these temporary residents, 
whether their bodies were actually in 
Main Street or in Wall Street, who were 
crowded out in the crash of last Novem- 
ber. Their place was taken by a vast 
army of investors, who now own Ameri- 
can business in larger quantities than 
ever before. 

What is the ultimate social effect of 
this dispersion of ownership among a 
large number of relatively small stock- 
holders? The main effect is that it gives 
a unity of purpose between both capital 
and labor. The working man, if he owns 
stock in the company he works for, 
as well as in other companies, will be 
less likely to balk corporate enterprise. 
When a man owns a few shares of stock 
he undergoes a psychological change 
which puts him in sympathy with the 
attempt of business groups to advance 
the general public welfare. 

Corporations in their turn must play 
their part. They must take their broad 
lists of stockholders into closer con- 
fidence. In fact, those companies whose 
lists have shown the largest expansion 
are the ones who have been the most 
liberal and farseeing in thus taking their 
stockholders into their confidence. 

We reach the conclusion inevitably, 
therefore, that the break in stock values, 
painful as it was at the time, has ma- 
terially contributed to the development 
of the country. The ill wind has aided 
the integration of the nation. It has 
helped push down some of the old bar- 
riers between capital and labor. We are 
rising up more closely knit than we went 
down. We are developing a new and 
better understanding of human rela- 
tionships and a new conception of 
economics. 
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CITIES SERVICE Earnings 


grow as the Nation grows 


In 1911—less 


than $ 1,000,000 


In 1917— more than $18,000,000 
In 1927 — more than $31,000,000 
In 1929— more than $43,000,000 

















THE EMPIRE DISTRICT 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 





Riverton Plant—The Empire District 
Electric Company 


PERATES modern steam and 
hydro-electric generating sta- 
tions with installed capacity of 
81,000 kilowatts, 556 miles of dis- 
tribution lines and 466 miles of 
high tension transmission lines. 


Supplies electriclightand power 
requirements of an important 
mining, industrial and agricultural 
territory including Joplin, Mo., 
and extending into northeastern 
Oklahoma and southeastern Kan- 
sas. The Company, in addition 
to serving Joplin, also supplies, 
directly and indirectly, electric 
light and power to a number of 
other communities in the area 
with an estimated population of 
195,000. 


























ITIES SERVICE, from a small beginning in 
1910, has grown to be one of the great in- 
dustrial enterprises of the country. It now 
includes more than 125 companies engaged in 
the production and sale of such prime essentials 
of modern life as petroleum, gas, electricity, 
transportation and other public services. 


CITIES SERVICE COMPANY controls, through 
stock ownership, the operations of this great group 
of enterprises, and CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 
stockholders share in their growing earnings. 


CITIES SERVICE earnings grow from year to 
year because it is the policy of the organization 
to expand steadily in profitable fields of exploi- 
tation. New properties are carefully chosen and 
ably managed by a large group of experts with 
a long record of highly successful achievement. 


At the current market price CITIES SERVICE 
Common stock yields, annually, over 614 % in 
stock and cash—payable monthly. 


When you invest in CITIES SERVICE Common 
stock you become a partner in one of the 
largest industrial organizations in the country, 
with a record of nineteen years of growth—and 
an assured future of greater usefulness. 


Mail the coupon below and we will send you, 
without obligation on your part, an interesting 
booklet describing CITIES SERVICE and its 
investment securities. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 
60 Wall Street (A) New York City 


Branches in principal cities 


Cities Service Radio Program — 
every Friday, 8 P. M., Eastern 
Daylight Saving Time—N.B.C. 
Coast-to-Coast and Canadian 
network —WEAF and 
33 Stations. 























HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 
60 Wall Street, New York City 


Name 


Send copy of booklet describing the Cities Service organ- 
ization and the investment possibilities of its securities. 





Address 
































(00078-175) 
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in the Union. 


NEW YORK 











The Securities of 
Ohio Corporations 


which include those of many companies that are vital fac- 
tors in the great industrial structure of the United States, 
have attracted investment capital from probably every state 


We have maintained for years, in our Cleveland office, an 
Ohio Securities Department, 
securities, listed and unlisted, which is now being used by 
investors in all parts of the country. It is supplemented by 
offices in Cincinnati, Columbus, Toledo, Canton, Massillon 
and Akron, Ohio, private wire connections and member- 
ships in the Cleveland, Cincinnati and Columbus Stock 
Exchanges. Through this department we offer a highly 
specialized service in Ohio securities. 


OTIS @& CO. 


Established 1899 
CLEVELAND 


Members New York and other leading Stock Exchanges 


devoted exclusively to Ohio 


CHICAGO 

















The Financial Library 


A=— need among investors is plainly written and authoritative discussions con- 
cerning the relative merits of the various generally accepted forms of investment. 
The best text books are sometimes too technical and are, frequently, not available to many 
investors. To answer this need Wortp’s Work asks its bank and bond house advertisers 
to submit brief statements about booklets, pamphlets, or circulars which they use in their 
sales work, offering to list them here by way of commending them to readers. Accord- 
ingly, it is suggested that Wortp’s Worx readers write directly to the bankers asking 


for such booklets as may appeal to them, 


STABILIZING YOUR INVESTMENT ACCOUNT: A 
booklet describing a plan under which investors are re- 
lieved of details of investment and, while retaining full 
control of their purchases, are given the protection of 
comprehensive securities’ analysis. Offered by The 
Guardian Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


WATER, THE INDISPENSABLE UTILITY. An in- 
teresting booklet, giving a detailed description of a 
water company’s plant and operations, with special 
reference to the investment qualities of securities of 
water companies. Offered , G. L. Ohrstrom & Com- 
pany, 44 Wall Street, New York City. 


COMMONWEALTH YEAR BOOK: An illustrated de- 
tailed statement of the operations of the Common- 
wealth Edison Company of much interest to investors. 


Offered by Commonwealth Edison Company, 72 W. 
Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 

INVESTMENTS THAT ENDURE is the slogan of the 
Utility Securities Company, 230 So. La Salle St., Chi- 
cago, Ill., and is applied to the various securities which 
are offered by the great public utility interests which 
the Utility Securities Company serves. Detailed cir- 
culars will be mailed upon request. 


DICTIONARY OF INVESTMENT TERMS, in the 
form, of a 32-page pamphlet, containing also chapters 
on “Stocks versus Bonds as Investments,’ ‘Listed 
versus Unlisted Securities,’ ‘‘How Investment Bankers 
Protect Investors,’’ and other interesting features. 
Offered by R. E. Wilsey & Company, 1232 State Bank 
Building, Chicago. Ill. 
Continued on page 110 





(Continued from Page 14) 

ERR WALTER CARLOS, Berlin 
ballet master, teaches the most 
complicated dance steps over the radio 
by using a checkerboard made up of one 
hundred numbered one-foot squares, 
Each student stands before his receiving 
set on one of these boards and moves the 
left foot to square 36, the right foot to 
square 45, all in time to the radioed 

music and instruction of Herr Carlos. 


Our good government watches over us 
lest we be unsuccessful in our lawbreaking, 
The Department of Agriculture puts its 
best inspectors on the job to see that grapes 
have a high enough sugar content, and the 
Federal Trade Commission has just 
jumped on a manufacturer for saying 
that his malt was made from imported hops 
when it was only one eighth foreign. 


A NINE-TON army bombing plane 
carrying four passengers has been 
flown from Sacramento to San Fran- 
cisco and back entirely by an automatic 
pilot, the flight lasting over an hour. 
The ship was taken off the ground and 
landed by the human pilot, but all the 
time the plane was in the air it was 
controlled by the gyroscopic device in- 
vented by Lawrence Sperry. 


Seven states, Connecticut, Iowa, Oregon, 
California, Delaware, Michigan, and 
Vermont, have taken steps to clarify the 
laws governing liability following auto- 
mobile accidents. The immediate cause of 
the revision is the number of suits filed 
after accidents by hitch hikers against 
drivers who have been kind enough—or 
foolish enough—to pick them up. 


AN SOUSEDIK, a Czech engineer, 
has designed a new electric automo- 
bile with a small eight-horsepower gaso- 
line motor to keep the batteries charged. 
When the car runs downhill the motors 
will be converted to dynamos, charging 
up the batteries and acting as brakes. 
One of the best features of the new car 
is a four-wheel drive, giving excellent 
traction on bad roads. 


A few years ago the Mellon Institute 
placed the tangible damage done by 
smoke in Pittsburgh at $20 for each rest- 
dent, and for the whole of the United 
States at $16 per capita. A recent estimate 
places the annual cost of smoke and soot in 


New York City at $96,000,000. 
| pag standards for lawyers and 


the means for raising them are 
discussed in the Review of Legal Educa- 
tion in the United States, recently pub- 
lished by the Carnegie Foundation. The 
statement is made that the best way 
to dispel public suspicion of practi- 
tioners and judges is fearlessly to 
invoke the disciplinary power of the 
courts. The immediate problem of the 
young lawyer (Continued on Page 109) 
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rlin should be solved by the Bar-admission 
‘ost authorities rather than by the law 
dio schools, and the best means at hand 
one for practical training is the formation 
res, of a junior or probationary Bar. 


in 
the Miss Gudrun Bronstad has rereceived a N ae R T H A ME R I Cc AN 


: > bona fide certificate as master mariner on 
se her twenty-first birthday. She passed all the Tv hel 
3. necessary examinations several years ago, RUST HARES 
but it was thought that she ought to wait 
Us until she attained her majority before tak- The Largest Fixed Trust* 
ng. ing charge of a ship. . ° 
ids in the United States 
pes ORKERS of the United States 
the Public Health Service report that 
ust they have found small larve of mosqui- 
ing toes floating on water two days after to investment portfolio underlying NoRTH AMERICAN TRUST 
ops dusting with Paris green. The difficulty SHARES is composed of shares of common stock of the following 


has been that the Paris green absorbs outstanding corporations, deposited with Guaranty Trust Company 


water and sinks. The Service is now 


of New York, Trustee— 








ane experimenting with various substances 
cen to be mixed with the poison to keep it 
wet floating, and they announce that the 
itic stearates of calcium and aluminum seem 
ur. to keep the Paris green on the surface 
ind for five or six days. Railroads Industrials 
the = tony = Topeka & Santa Fe ge es tS ee _ 
vas M 4 " ‘ ailway Company e American Tobacco Co. ass B) 
° With the recent publication of official Canadian Pacific Railway Company E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 
In- statistics for 1929, deep concern has been Illinois Central Railroad Company Eastman Kodak Company of N. J. 
db te Brenci Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. General Electric Company 
expresse y the french press over the ™ New York Central Railroad inqunet Sone op ned 
, y . ompany National Biscuit Company 
population figures. The birth rate wf new The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. Otis Elevator Company 
ON, less than the death rate; the marriage rate Southern Pacific Company United Fruit Company ; 
ind has gone down, the dworce rate up. There a i Se a ae ol tn — aMea 
the is strong agitation for an investigation of . F. W. Woolworth Company 
to- hy, . Oils 
the condition and ways to better it. 
of Royal Dutch Company (N.Y. Shares) Utilities 
2 * a tandar il Company of California 
- OSTS of boarding and lodging va- ae oa rete d ged on 4 a Lig. ay & Be neg _ 
ns * : tandar: il Company of New Yor onsolidate as Co. of New Yor 
5 rious kinds of trees have been The Texas Corporation The Western Union Telegraph Co. 
sal figured out by W. E. Hiley, of the Im- 
perial Forestry Institute at Oxford, 











England. Taking into consideration the 


m, usual value of the land most favorable 

10- M4 ° ° . 

uid to the tree, the cost of planting, and the An investment security representing ownership in basic American 
amount of fertilization, watering, and : ‘ ; ‘ 

od. industries—one which combines the investment fundamentals of 


care necessary, he finds that an oak tree 
costs from ninety cents to three dollars 
ng for each cubic foot of lumber it produces. 


safety, marketability and yield, in addition to potential capital 
growth. 





at Cheapest of all trees are the Sitka spruce 
on and Douglas fir, which may be raised at The Trustee returns to shareholders semi-annually all distributions 
oo “a eight to eighteen cents per made on underlying stocks during the preceding six months. The 
—_ shareholder is offered rights semi-annually permitting the reinvest- 
ns Seventy-five Paris clubs specializing in ment of that portion of the distribution constituting a return of 
ry 


principal in additional Trust Shares at a discount below the asked 
price. The Trust’s reinvestment plan results in retention of appreci- 
ation without losing initial diversification. 


baccarat, chemin de fer, and allied pas- 
times, will have to close down or move out 


fed of the Paris area. The Chamber of Depu- 


Sl 


ite ties voted unanimously this spring to do 
- away with Paris gambling, but the ruling 
Ws so far only local and will not affect the 
, great resort casinos. Available through your investment dealer. 
n 
- TH supreme court of the state of 
“d ; Massachusetts has held that it is no Di ib I 
> lehatillinn eneied bileadiir te Wows istributors Group, Incorporated 


seventy years old, and that therefore a 
ay bill to compel retirement at seventy of 


63 Wall Street, New York 














nd judges appointed to hold office “ during 
ho good behavior” was illegal. The fingers ‘ , 
- of both hands would drop off trying to Over $100,000,000 purchased by investors. 
count the judges well past that age 
) whose behavior is more than excellent. 
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Nova Scotia to Florida 
New York to Texas \/ 





‘TrrrITORIAL diversity through service 
in 26 States, the Canadian Maritime Provinces 
and the Philippine Islands is a source of 
strength and stability. Despite the nation- 
wide decline in industrial activity, Associated 
System electric and gas output has exceeded 
that for the same quarterly periods of last year. 


Advantages of geographical grouping, accrue 
to the Associated System by virtue of serving \ 
nearly one-half the area of New York State, ) 
one-third of Pennsylvania and one-fourth of 
New Jersey. In New England, the Associated 
System serves one in 20 electric customers and 
one in ten gas customers. 


61 Broadway New York City 











WATER SERVICE—THE ARISTOCRAT OF UTILI- 


TIES, 


as a sound form of investment. Offered by P. W. Ch 
man & Company, Inc., 105 
Ill., or 42 Cedar Street, New York City. 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRY. A booklet dealing with the 
recent growth and expansion of the chemical industry 
as exemplified by one of the industry’s leaders. Offered 
by A. G. Becker & Co., 54 Pine Street, New York City. 


INVESTMENT COMPANIES. Consolidated annual re- 
port of American Founders Corporation and four sub- 
sidiary general management investment companies. Of- 
fered by Founders General Corporation, 50 Pine Street, 
New York, New York. 

HOW MUCH SHOULD YOUR MONEY EARN? This 
is an interesting and helpful booklet, discussing the 
various factors which enter into sound investment 
making. Offered by Caldwell & Company, Union St., 
& Fourth Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 

INVESTMENT REVIEW, a booklet giving current in- 
formation on the selection of securities for investment 
is offered by Hornblower & Weeks, 60 Congress Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

CITIES SERVICE COMMON 
INVESTMENT. This booklet discusses common stocks 
for investment, with special reference to the past 
history and future 
mon s 
Wall St., New York City. 


WHAT MOST MEN FORGET, a folder explaining the 
advantages of investing safely in real estate uiortgage 


THE FINANCIAL LIBRARY—Continued 


bonds which carry an independent surety company 
uarantee of pagent of principal and interest. Of- 
ered by Empire Bond & Mortgage Corporation, 535 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 


WHAT IS CLASS A STOCK? A booklet giving 
graphic information concerning the properties and the 
investment opportunities in the enterprises of the As- 
sociated Gas & Electric Co. Offered by Associated Gas 
& Electric Securities Co., 61 Broadway, New York City. 


BALTIMORE FACTS, a booklet describing the posi- 
tion of the city of Baltimore as an industrial and fi- 
nancial center. Offered by Baltimore Trust Company, 
17 South Street, Baltimore, Md. 


INVESTMENT TRUST INFORMATION, a circular 
describing Diversified Trustee Shares, a Trust com- 
prising common stocks in 50 leading American cor- 
porations. Offered by Throckmorton & Co., 165 
Broadway, New York City. 


THE STORY OF A MUNICIPAL BOND, an attrac- 
tive illustrated booklet giving much valuable informa- 
tion of interest to investors. Offered by H. C. Speer & 
Sons Company, First National Bank Building, Chicago. 


GUARANTY SERVICE, a book describing the work 
of various departments and outlining services available 
to customers through these departments. Offered by 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 140 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


is an interesting booklet describing water bonds 
i ap- 
W. Adams Street, Chicago, 


AS A PERMANENT 


ossibilities of Cities Service com- 


k. Offered by Cities Service Company, 60 STOCK AND BOND REGISTER, a record showing 


the important features of each security which is held 
by investors. Offered by Otis & Company, 216 Superior 
St., N.E., Cleveland, Ohio. 





Boarding the Trawlers 


(Continued from Page 27) 

Let every trawler captain once learn 
to use the thermometer and the depth 
finder and to report his readings to the 
home office, together with catch and 
position, and the accumulation of a vast 
amount of scientific data will go hand in 
hand with the commercial game of har- 
vesting. But even this is not enough. The 
prime business of a trawler is to catch 
fish, not to study them. One company, 
which for the past year has been placing 
scientific observers on its boats, is now 
planning to send out one ship fitted 
purely for research, equipped with 
laboratories, able to linger wherever 
necessary and to investigate spots com- 
mercial vessels cannot visit because of 
the cost involved and the risk of catch- 
ing nothing. 

In the fisheries as well as in other in- 
dustries, big business has at last realized 
the importance of endowing research in 
what seems to be abstract knowledge. 
And research so endowed to fill the 
needs of commerce never fails to produce 
economic results. 

In the meantime the operators have 
another urgent problem in the matter 
of payment to the crews. Practically 
every fisherman working for hire re- 
ceives at least part of his wages in 
“lays,” or percentages of the money 
value of the catch. Sometimes the oper- 
ators pay no wages at all but split the 
gross receipts with the men—sixty-forty, 
fifty-fifty, in varying proportions—de- 
pending on the nationality of the men, 
the size of boat, the kind of fishery, and 
so on. Sometimes they pay straight 
salaries plus bonuses. 

On my one trip on an American 
trawler I found that this system netted 
the men about $70 a week—for that 
particular trip. In the mackerel fishery a 
man may make nothing at all for a 
week’s cruise or $150 for a single day, 
depending on whether schools of fish 
are found and on the market conditions 
when the vessel reaches port. 

‘The men who are coming into the in- 
dustry to-day, who think in terms of 
centralized control, realize that this is 
all wrong. There is nothing essentially 
the matter with giving the crews bonuses 
and guaranteeing them fair returns 
through the payment of fixed wages, 
but bonuses should depend on amount 
of catch and not on market price. 

When a concern wants to buy fish 
from its own boats at a low price, for 
the sake of quick-freezing and storing 
them, it is going to call in a trawler or 
two when the price is down. This is good 
management, but it is hard on the crews. 
As long as the men are paid percentages 
on the gross receipts they are naturally 
going to object to being purposely called 
in when the market is bad. ; 

It is going to take a lot of very tactful 
persuasion to (Continued on Page 111) 
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(Continued from Page 110) 


convince the fishermen of to-day that 
matters of price are none of their busi- 
ness. Attempts to pay lays on a basis of 
poundage only are sure to be met with 
suspicion as well as demands that they 
be fixed to correspond to the highest 
instead of the average price of fish. But 
persuasion—backed by logic—may win 
in the end. 


Young Men and Ther 


Life Insurance 
By HENRY MOIR + 


President, United States Life Insurance Company 


HAVE many times been asked 
| the question, “What kind of in- 

surance should a young man 
take?” and have often answered it by 
asking: “ Who and what is the young 
man?” 

In the first place, I assume that a 
“young man” means one under thirty, 
and as the circumstances of young men 
under thirty differ radically, we cannot 
apply a single formula to them all. I 
would divide the young men into the 
following groups: Struggling, unmarried; 
successful, unmarried; modest income, 
married; and successful, married. 

To deal with the bachelors first: They 
sometimes say they have no need for 
life insurance, but there could be no 
greater mistake. They need it for their 
own old age, even if they should never 
marry. But most of them need it for the 
protection of some dependent whom 
they are almost sure to acquire in the 
course of life, whether it be a wife, a 
relative, or merely a warm personal 
friend. 

For such young men, however, it is 
usually best to recommend insurance 
which will furnish an old-age income. 
Youth is ever hopeful and looking for- 
ward to fortune, but there is usually in 
the successful young bachelor a desire 
to make certain of at least a modest 
independence for old age. 

The struggling young bachelor is in a 
slightly different position. He is prob- 
ably working his head off with ambitious 
schemes, educating himself and planning 
for the future vigorously, but not mak- 
ing much money as he goes. He cannot 
afford to pay the premiums for endow- 
ment insurance or for old-age insurance. 
But this man usually looks forward very 
definitely to settling down in life with 
a household of his own. Then the need 
of life insurance will arise, and the pres- 
ent is the best time to commence a 
protective program. 

The strongest appeal to him is that 
of his future family affiliations, with 
perhaps the immediate protection to 
mother, sisters, or other dependents 
who may have something to do with his 
Present struggling attitude. Hard work is 
liable to leave (Continued on Page 112) 
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American Commonwealths 
Power Corporation 





Consistent Growth 


an outstanding characteristic of the 
gas and electric industry 


is reflected in the continually increas- 
ing earnings of this rapidly expanding 
system of Public Utility properties. 


For further information about the Corporation, 
its securities, and areas served, address Secretary 





120 Broadway, New York 
































INVESTING 
BY MAIL 


@ More than half our 
clients do their invest- 
ing by mail. 


@ We like to talk with 
our clients occasion- 
ally to keep in touch 
with their investment 
needs. 


@ But when we know 
investors’ needs we 
can serve them as well 
by mail as otherwise. 


C.M. KEYS & CO. 


Established 1911 
39 Broadway, New York 














Diversified Trustee 
Shares, Series C 


























Balanced 
Diversification 


THE STOCK investor is 
constantly tempted to 
switch in and out of stocks, 
thus upsetting the equilib- 
rium of his investment. 


But the investor in Diversi- 
fied Trustee Shares, Series 
C, is assured of having bal- 
anced diversification for all 
time among 50 basic cor- 
porations, 


Write today for complete 
information 


THROCKMORTON & CO. 
165 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


Telephone Cortlandt 6600 
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“Read this 
interesting Booklet 


-_ interesting because it gets 
down to fundamentals—to the 
kind of investment upon which 
the average man and woman can 
depend for assurance of income 
when earning days are over. 


eo ltis interesting because it gets 
down to practical income—high 
income withoutsacrifice of safety. 


. It will be mailed you without 
obligation—write for it today. 


CALDWELL & COMPANY 


450 Union St., Nashville, Tenn. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 














WORLD'S WORK 


A monthly chronicler of contem- 
porary achievement. Doubleday, 
Doran & Company, Inc., Garden 
City, N. Y. Four dollars a year— 
thirty-five cents a copy. 
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a lasting impression on the physical 
cuadition, and a struggling young man 
should take life insurance while he can 
get it. The time is too likely to come 
when he may not be in the physical 
condition to secure it. The ordinary life 
policy is the best to recommend. 

The young married man brings up an 
entirely different problem. The average 
married man under thirty has little 


| enough of this world’s goods; generally 


too little to maintain a household with 
one or two babies. Some young folks 
feel that they cannot afford the babies 
because they have to spend so much on 
amusements and on keeping up ap- 
pearances. 

Quite apart from this, however, the 
general attitude of the young married 
man is that he ought to have as much 
insurance protection as he can possibly 
afford. 

With an income of $4,000 a year, he 
should carry insurance for about $25,000. 
On the cheapest permanent form— 
ordinary life insurance—this means 
premiums amounting to about $400 a 
year. 

It is for such a young man that 
the modified life form, with low pre- 
miums for three or five years and higher 
premiums thereafter, is defensible. It is 
not a thrifty form of insurance, but it 
can be sold to a young man whose in- 
come is steadily progressive and who in 
three or four years will surely be in a 
better position with a larger income. 
But the thoughtful man will doubtless 
consider that as his income grows, his 
family responsibilities will keep pace 
with it, and he will avoid any temporiz- 
ing tendency. 

To the young married man who has 
already made good and who is in reason- 
ably comfortable circumstances, it is 
desirable, in most cases, to urge limited- 
payment policies with premiums run- 
ning for 20, 25, or 30 years. They give 
immediate protection and at the same 
time are a thrifty form of insurance, 
bearing the brunt of premium require- 
ments in early years and looking forward 
to middle age, when premiums will 
cease and the insurance can be main- 
tained for the benefit of wife, children, 
and other dependents. Cash and loan 
values rapidly accumulate, and they 
can be used in any time of stress which 
may arise as life’s vagaries develop. 

Moreover, when taken on the partici- 
pating form dividends accrue from year 
to year even after the premiums cease, 
and they may be applied to increase the 
protective value by the purchase of 
reversionary additions. 

As one suit of clothés will not fit men 
who may be short or tall, stout or thin, 
so one program should not be proposed 
for the insurance protection of all young 
men, but some kind should be carefully 
selected to cover the physical and finan- 
cial circumstances of each case. 











NVESTMENT 
Decisions 
Analysis of individual needs is the first 
step in any investment decision. The 
National City Company will 
be glad to help you analyze 
your needs and recommend 
high grade securities to meet 


them adequately. Offices in 
50 leading cities. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 








Guaranteed Safety 


AND 6% YIELD 


Guaranteed safety and a yield of 6% are both yours 
in Empire Bonds. Your principal is secured— 
your income guaranteed. Back of each issue ar: 
valuable, income-earning properties. Every Em- 
pire issue is trusteed by a large bank or trust 
company. The bonds are legal for trust funds 
by actual court ruling. Executors, attorneys and 
endowed institutions favor them; so do wise in- 
dividual investors, 


Write today for circulars of new issues. 


Empire Bonds 
Empire Bond & Mortgage Corporation 
535 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 














For Your 
Foreign Trip 


‘O HAVE your travel funds in convenient and 
safeguarded form take a Guaranty Letter of 
Credit with you. 


It will assure to you also the courtesies and 
varied services of our foreign offices and of our 
banking correspondents in every accessible sec- 
tion the world over. 








Obtainable at banks throughout the country 
or from this Company direct. 


Booklet “Banking facilities in Europe,” on request 


Guaranty Trust Company 














of New York 
140 Broadway New York 
= ——— 








Municipal, County 


and School Bonds 


Offerings Mailed on Request 


H.C. 
SPEER & SONS 
COMPANY 


Established 1885 
First National Bank Building, Chicago 


The Life of 


PASTEUR 


By D. VALLERY-RADOT 


The absorbing and uplifting story 
of the “most perfect man who ever 
entered the kingdom of science. 


$3.00 at all bookstores 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc. 
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RECORDS 


... UNHERALDED|! 
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THE FORD PLANE 


The Ford plane is planned, constructed 





“Sk. and operated as a commercial trans- 

oe . port. Built of corrugated aluminum 

urs : alloys, it has great structural strength 
i— and durability, and is most econom- 
ar: : ical to maintain in operation. The uni- 
m- formity of its material is determined 
= by scientific test. All planes have three 
ind motors in order to insure reserve 
in- : power to meet and overcome emer- 


gencies. The engines may be Wright, 
Pratt & Whitney or Packard Diesel, 
totaling from 675 to 1275 horse-power. 
Ford planes have a cruising range of 
Ss from 580 to 650 miles at speeds be- 
tween 55 and 135 miles per hour. Loads 
carried from 3630 to 6000 pounds. 





¥. : The capacity of these planes is 9 to 
15 passengers and a crew of two (pilot 
= and assistant). Planes can be equipped 


with a buffet, toilet, running water, 
electric lights, adjustable chairs. 

The price of the Ford tri-motored, 
all-metal plane is exceptionally low— 
$40,000 to $50,000 at Dearborn. 

Ford branches will be glad to give 
you information on the Ford tri- 
ne motored, all-metal plane in all models. 















































Over sea or over land . . . safely and swiftly to the destination 


Wira airplanes flying a total of 83,000 miles daily in the 
United States, it is not surprising that records frequently 
go by the board unheralded by newspapers. Several recent 
performances of Ford commercial planes deserve to be 
emblazoned on the records as evidence of the efficiency of 
the tri-motored, all-metal transport. ... 

A Ford all-metal, tri-motored Army plane flew 1140 
miles over land and sea from Miami to France Field, 
Panama Canal Zone, in 11 hours and 20 minutes, with a 
crew of four. In this record flight it passed through two 
rain squalls and dodged another. The official report said: 
“Plane and engines functioned perfectly, so the flight was 
made without particular incident.” 


Nj 








= The “Firestone,” a Ford all-metal, tri-motored trans- 

port plane, carrying five passengers and two pilots, flew 
from Jacksonville, Florida, to Akron, Ohio, 1015 miles, 
4 with two stops, in 7 hours and 50 minutes actual flying 


time, an average within a fraction of 130 miles an hour! 

Most notable of all is the record of Stout Air Lines 
which have completed 1,000,000 miles of safe flight, carry- 
ing 107,000 passengers. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


- Visitors are always welcome at the Ford Airport at Detroit The Ford Plane 
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201 Gillege 


Students tell ma 
you need this 


NEW KIND of 
DICTIONARY 


Be: students know better than any- 








one else the requirements of a conve- 

nient, modern desk dictionary. Their 
opinions, expressed in the following replies to 
a recent questionnaire, explain why the 
WINSTON is the dictionary YOU need: 


SIMPLE aS ESOS — ipod by 85 students 
as the first requirement. INSTON SIMPLIFIED 
Dictionary defines 100,000 > wands so that their 
use and meaning can be instantly understood. 


AUTHORITY—46o replies listed scholarship 
first. The Winston is edited by Henry Semper 
Ph.D.; Wuuam Dopce Lewis, A.M., 
Pd.D., Litt. 5. and Tuomas Kite Brown, jr, 
Ph.D., assisted by specialists from every field. 


NEW WORDS—30 students demanded modern’ 
ness as the first requisite. Hundreds of new 
words and expressions in current use are listed 
only in the Winston Simp .iriep. 


CONVENIENCE was the first requirement of 
16 students. The Winston SimpuirieD DicTIONARY 
contains 1, yoo pages on thin Bible paper, in one 
handy volume; all the information anyone 
requires for everyday use. 
CLEAR TYPE was the first demand in 10 
replies. Every word defined in the Winston is 
nted in bold letters, two lines high. Patented 
Fhurb Index helps speedy reference. 


7 WINSTON 


Simplified 


DICTIONARY 


(ENCYCLOPEDIC EDITION) 


is the only volume of its kind to meet all 
demands of school, office, and home. 


Dr. Max Mason, Former President of 
the University of Chicago, says: 
“This bo 


ok is a real advance in 
the art of dictionary making.” 


EXAMINE IT FREE 


SEE the Winston at your 
bookseller’s or send the 
coupon below for 5 days’ 
FREE EXAMINA- 
TION. Send no 
money. If sincerely 
interested, simply 

sign and a man 

the coupon 
























e 
4 NC. 
r” WINSTON 


8-9 Winston 
Buildin 
Philadelphia 
lease send, all 
charges prepaid, the 
q thin paper Artkraft Edi- 
fia tion (100,000 definitions, 
hs 1,500 pages, 3,000 illustra- 

tions) of the new Encyclopedic 
WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY. 

I will either return it within 5 days 

at your expense or remit $5.00. 


Price 


ie 


COCHCCC OOOOH EO CO ECE Sececcecere 


" TSE Ae ae ete Fee Se ee 
° (Check here if you prefer: [] Persian Morocco 
(black), gold edges, $7.50; [ Red Turkey Morocco 
ition, gold edges, 10.00. “ 
Orders from outside U. S. are to be accompanied by re- 
mittance in full. 
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THE ENTIRE WORLD OF HUMAN ENDEAVOR IS EMBRACED 
IN THESE NOTES AS TO WHAT GOES ON AROUT THE GLOBE 


UR thousand square miles of 

public land in the Boulder Dam 
region have been temporarily withdrawn 
from settlement. The Department of 
the Interior is now considering turning 
this vast tract into a national monu- 
ment. The territory involved is all above 
the dam and is believed to have greater 
value from a scenic and scientific stand- 
point than for economic purposes. This 
is a quieter side to the explosive sub- 
ject of Boulder Dam. 


Every American ts entitled to one twinge 
of envy at the news that England has re- 
duced its prison population by half in 
Sifty years and is actually selling off sur- 
plus prisons for lack of customers. This 
gratifying reduction in the number of 
jatlbirds took place while the general 
population was being multiplied by two. 


APID changes in the general price 
level of commodities, whether 
upward or downward, cause unemploy- 
ment. So concludes the International 
Labor Office at Geneva, after study. A 
period of rapid inflation is accompanied 
by decreased employment as certainly 
as is a time of falling prices, though not 
to such a disastrous extent. Conversely, 
the times when price levels remain on an 
even keel show the lowest percentage of 
unemployment. 


Zimbalist, the famous violinist, bought 
two fiddles from George Smith. He now 
claims that they are not a Strad and a 
Guarnerius as represented. Experts for 
Smith say the instruments are genuine, 
other experts agree with Zimbalist that 
they are not. A jury of twelve inexperts 
must decide the case. 


hb seers huge steel balls you may 
have seen mounted on a railway 
flatcar contain helium gas for airship 
use. These six-foot spheres with a shell 

2 inches thick will carry the precious 
gas safely at a pressure of 1,250 pounds 
per square inch. In experiments, one big 
ball was unharmed by a drop of 25 feet 
but finally exploded at a pressure of 
4,500 pounds. The spherical shape will 
stand twice as much pressure as the 
cylindrical. 


The locomotive engineer now has to 
reckon with the tactograph. Something like 
an automobile speedometer, it writes down 


the facts of the run. The engineer who 
speeds his train to make up lost time, 
who takes curves too fast, or who jolts the 
passengers too much will now be called to 
explain when the records are examined. 
No doubt the contraption makes for safety 
and comfort, but it must take some joy 
out of life for the engineer. 


HE use of “surgical ants” to stitch 

wounds is reported by the Marshall 
Field Botanical Expedition which has 
returned from the Amazon. Peruvian 
Indians, continually lacerated in tribal 
warfare, have worked out a_ handy 
technique. A certain ant with powerful 
jaws is made to bite the severed edges 
of a cut and draw the skin together. The 
insect’s body is then snipped off, and the 
jaws serve as stitches until the wound 
is healed. The operation, it will be noted, 
is invariably fatal to the surgeon. 


Hereafter, letters having freak addresses 
well be returned to the writer or sent to the 
dead-letter office. Postal employees have 
long taken pride in their ability to de- 
liver these cryptic messages of humorists 
to the right person—but no more. It is not 
the Department's business, the Postmaster 
General says, to solve puzzles. 


| THE opinion of A. H. Maxwell, 
commissioner of revenue of North 
Carolina, the future of our timber supply 
depends upon the Southern states. 
The South, like all other sections, is 
rapidly exhausting its original forests; 
in thirty to forty years, Mr. Maxwell 
says in the United States Daily, the 
South can grow trees of a size that it 
would require 150 years to produce 
elsewhere because of its warm climate, 
long growing season, and abundant sum- 
mer rainfall. 


Agricultural experts at Michigan State 
College have produced figures to show that 
Jarmers can now profitably feed wheat to 
livestock. At present prices, they say, 
stock raisers can save ten dollars a ton by 
Jeeding wheat instead of corn. 


LASS manufacturers in England 
have discovered that house flies 
avoid red and yellow light. Experts from 
the Pilkington Brothers glass works, in 
consultation with Liverpool University 
scientists, set up experimental rooms 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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Uncle Sam says 


LOS ANGELES POPULATION NOW 


1,231,730 


A GAIN OF 655,057 OR 113% SINCE 
1920* ++ THIS IS 136% MORE THAN 


THE COMBINED INCREASES OF THE 
FOUR NEXT LARGEST c 


PACIFIC COAST 
CITIES 


Typical Street Scene, 
7th and Broadway, 
Los Angeles. 





we 





Industrial Los Angeles County 


PorPuULATION 2,199,657 


MANUFACTURING EXECUTIVES ARE INVITED TO WRITE TO THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT, LOS ANGELES 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, FOR DETAILED INFORMATION REGARDING THIS GREAT WESTERN MARKET 
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| A HISTORY OF RUSSIA 


(Revised Edition) 
George Vernadsky 


This volume which traces the development 

of the Russian people, the expansion of the 
Russian Empire, Russia’s part in the 
World War, and the Russian Revolution, 
brings the record down to January, 1930. 
It includes the story of the recent Soviet 
conflicts with China in Manchuria, the 
dealings with the United States and other 
powers, and the results of the first year of 
the new five-year economic plan. ‘The 
most satisfactory short history of Russia 
accessible in English.”—New York Times. 


Price, $4.00 


TURKEY FACES WEST 
Halidé Edib 
A Turkish View of Recent Changes 
and Their Origins 


Mme. Halidé Edib, international figure, 
here speaks in defense of the new Turkey. 
Her intellectual and moral integrity is 
above dispute. As teacher, journalist, 
author, statesman, soldier, and as one of 
the leaders in the movement for the eman- 
cipation of Turkish womanhood, she ranks 
among the famous women of the world. 
Americans can read her message with con- 
fidence and with profit. 


Illustrated. Price, $3.00 


INDIANS AND PIONEERS 
Grant Foreman 


The story of the American Southwest be- 
fore the Removal Act of 1830. A thrilling 
and fascinating record of the clash between 
Indians and Pioneers, Done in a thorough 
and scholarly manner and written in a 
style which cannot help but entertain. 


Illustrated. Price, $4.00 


THE SCULPTURE AND 
SCULPTORS OF THE GREEKS 


Gisela M. A. Richter 


An exquisite balance of informative detail 
and thoughtful interpretation, It deals 
first with the history of Greek sculpture 
and its developments, and second with 
what is known of the sculptors. Because 
of popular demand, we have issued this 
less expensive format of a work formerly 
published in an edition limited to five hun- 
dred copies. The present edition carries 
the same text and all of the seven hundred 
and fifty remarkable half-tone illustrations 
which appeared in the first edition. 


Iustrated. Price, $12.00 





Send for Autumn Catalogue 








YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


New Haven, Connecticut 























(Continued from Page 6) 
with window glass of various colors. 
Flies gathered freely in the rooms lighted 
by ordinary glass, and blue and green 
panes seemed to make no difference in 
their young lives. Red and yellow 
windows, however, attracted notably 
fewer pests. Food storerooms please 
copy. The interesting theory is that 
reddish and yellowish light looks like 


sunset and time to retire. 


The Postmaster General has refused 
the request of certain business concerns 
that the post office accept unaddressed 
matter to be delivered to all boxholders 
and to people on delivery routes. The law 
does not authorize such a practice, Mr. 
Brown says, and it would open the way 
to an avalanche of printed matter and 
maybe a demoralization of the service. 
Most citizens will be glad that they have 
escaped being buried in circulars. 


ILE other adventurers were 
making altitude records, William 
Beebe, the famous naturalist, was going 
down more than a quarter of a mile 
below the surface of the sea, the lowest 
depth to which man had ever sunk. 
Accompanied by Otis Barton, who de- 
vised and built the device, Dr. Beebe 
got into a great steel sphere with win- 
dows of fused quartz and all fitted up 
with electric lights, telephone, fans, and 
thermometers. They had themselves let 
down until they finally reached a depth 
of 1,426 feet. At this point the pressure 
of the water on the sphere was over six 
million pounds, but happily nothing 
cracked. Among other things Dr. Beebe 
saw a score of silver hatchet fish, the 
first living ones ever seen by man. 


Our customs officials have been worrying 
about the fish without a country. The tariff 
law is ambiguous in its language and 
might conceivably admit free of duty all 
fish caught on the high seas. Secretary 
Mellon has ruled that sea products im- 
ported in alien ships are subject to duty; 
American-owned vessels may bring in car- 
goes free. It is the nationality of the fish- 
erman, not of the fish, that counts. 


R many years Dr. Robert H. 

Goddard, of Clark University, has 
been studying the subject of skyrockets; 
now a liberal gift from Daniel Guggen- 
heim insures more ambitious research. 
There is a limit to the height to which 
balloons and airplanes can rise because 
of the rarity of the atmosphere, but the 
rocket, propelled by the recoil of gases, 
might travel in the thinnest medium. 
Fuel must be powerful but not heavy; 
the mixture of liquid hydrogen and 
oxygen seems the most promising at 
present. The scientists hope to send up 
rockets, with instruments which will 
solve many problems, to a height of 
twenty-five or even fifty miles. 


(Continued on Page 10) 





Luck. ¥ 


and the Market 


How to minimize your invest- 
ment risks by level-headed 
analysis of market conditions. 


Keeping a level head, a little capital, 
having some sound information and the 
ability to think for oneself are the chief 
requisites to profits in the market, ac- 
cording to the author. “It is easily read, 
understandable . . . The concluding 
chapter, dealing with ‘Market Pointers,’ 
is in itself sufficiently thorough to rec- 
ommend the book to anyone,” says 
Mr. Henry N. Casella, manager of 
Harriman & Company. “Readily under- 
stood by even those who have had little 
experience. A book of decided value,” 
says Kathleen Taylor, manager of 
Harris & Vose. 


Making Money 


in the 


Stock Market 
by Orline D. Foster 


The author has had twenty years’ expe- 
rience in the market and writes from per- 
sonal knowledge of market practice. Her 
practical suggestions, if gained in personal 
consultation with an expert, would amount 
to many times the cost of this boo 


CONTAINS — Full discussion on “The 
Machinery jof the Market,” “Symbols, 
“Tickers,” “Quotations,” “Gambling- 
Speculation-Inyestment,” ‘Forms of In- 
yestment,”’ “Opening an Account, 

“Analyzing Stock Values,” **Technical 
Market Information,”’ “Analyzing the 
Market's Position,” “Building up a Box 
Account,” “Market Pointers,” etc. 


$2.50 


At your bookseller or direct from 
the publishers. 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 


Paes anmaeasaaee | 


Doubleday, Doran & Company, Dept. P 
Garden City, N. Y. 
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AN EXECUTIVE 
TRAINING PLAN 


for men who want complete 


FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE 


in the next fiwe years 


IVE years from today, this conversation will take 
place over thousands of luncheon tables: 
“TI wonder what’s going to happen in business?” one 
man will say.“The next few years are going to be hard.” 
His companion will laugh. “That’s just what they 
said back in 1930,” he will reply. “People were appre- 
hensive after the crash, yet since then more business 
has been done, bigger fortunes made, than ever be- 


years back.” 


fore. They’ve certainly been good years for me.” 

This conversation is imaginary now, but be as- 
sured of this—it will come true. These two men rep- 
resent the two groups into which business men are 
dividing themselves now. In 1935 the men in one 
group will say to themselves, “I have got what I 
wanted.” The others will say, “I wish I had those 


Send for the new booklet announcing an 
entirely new Series of Business Courses 


The new Executive Training Plan of the 
Institute was designed for those who 
want to make their mark in the next 
five years. 

The plan is new—so new that the final 
sections are only just now coming off 
the presses. 

Itis authoritative, for it numbers among 
its contributors such business leaders as 
Will H. Hays, Joseph P. Day, Bruce 
Barton, Dr. Julius Klein, David Sarnoff, 
and scores of others. 

It is complete—a comprehensive, com- 
mon-sense plan for your personal finan- 
cial progress. Said one of our subscribers 
only the other day, “I have been on the 
up-grade ever since I enrolled. My $240 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


a month has jumped to $700. And I 
blame the Institute for it!” 


How the plan works 


This training gives you the most val- 
uable equipment that a business man 
can have—a knowledge of the funda- 
mental principles of all departments of 
business. 

It teaches you the up-to-date methods 
of successful men whose authority is 
proved by incomes of $50,000, $100,000 
and more. 

It gives you new and valuable ideas— 
ideas that speed sales, ideas that cut 
costs, ideas that will increase the net 
profits of your company. 


It shows you how to focus all your 
efforts on a definite goal—financial in- 
dependence for yourself and your family. 
It shows you how to invest your money 
profitably after you have made it. 


What an Executive 
Should Know” 


Take the first step toward real inde- 
pendence today by sending for your 
copy of the newly published booklet 
offered in the coupon below. It will 
come to you by mail, without obligation. 
Many men have said that in 30 minutes 
it gave them a clearer picture of their 
business future than they ever had before. 


INSTITUTE 





Name 


To the Alexander Hamilton Institute,345 Astor Place, New York City. (In Canada address 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd., C.P.R. Bldg., Toronto.) Send me, without obligation, 
the new booklet, ‘““What an Executive Should Know.” 





Business Address 





Business Position 





Type of Business 
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(Continued from Page 8) 

HOSE giants of the vegetable 

kingdom, the Sequoia, are found in 
their natural state only in California, 
where one third of the redwood belt has 
already been destroyed by lumbering. 
The Save-the-Redwoods League, with 
headquarters at Berkeley, is raising 
funds to purchase some of the choicest 
groves. Less than two per cent of the 
redwoods are publicly owned, so only 


Go to High private generosity aus Gone ie ae 
living things.” 
School at Home 


¢ : A boy baby at birth has an economic 
You can secure a high school education 


right at home by studying the splendid new value of $9,555 in a family swith an in- 
courses recently prepared by the Interna- | ©o/7e of $2,500 a year, according to figures 
tional Correspondence Schools, presented at the White House Conference 


These courses are equivalent to the courses given ‘ld Health and Protection. At eight- 
in resident high schools. ‘They have been specially on Child Health ar , : g ut 


arranged for men and women who wish to meet | cen this same theoretical boy ts worth 


college entrance examinations, to oe for a busi- 9 ~ a 5 . 
nes position, Age mage on ond cation they | $25,654. It has cost only $7,238 to raise 


when forced to leave school too soon. him, so he may be regarded as a pretty 
o. The Coleg, Preparatory Course, hoot Englien sound investment. The value of a child is 
Course include English, algebra, yt my medieval, , , his pr n- 
pn lg ge gg Rg Be a obtained by computing his pi obable in 
geography, Latin, bookkeeping, Rg a8 come through his working life—not by 
and, physics, chemistry, salesmanship, adver- ¥ . 
tising, civics, trigonometry, economics, Amesican busi- | asking his mother, 
oon law, oo finance, money £4 eae % 
usiness and trade economics, etc. Ipioma is 
given at graduation. c AMAGE from forest and brush 
The lessons are easy to understand and you will fires in the Central Atlantic and 
make rapid progress because you will be in a class ‘ . 
by | yourself and you will study under the guidance New England states this year is esti- 
instructors who are sincerely interested in helping 


m= to get ahead and achieve the bigger things of mated at $16,000,000 by William F. 
Steffens, fire protection engineer of the 














send you interesting free booklets deserbing the High New York Central. This is about twice > The Hertel Plan offers men and women of 
Schools or any other subject in which you are | the average loss; dry weather and high ‘ >, pep ee Bt gl da $00 a 
interested. winds explain it. Steffens believes that | # eg America’s most exclusive line lin 
~ SuvERwAToonas. mannenen Gemess about 90 per cent of such fires are caused a 

Bex 4701-C, Scranton, Penn. by discarded cigarette butts, and forest WEEKLY PAY 


MONTHLY BONUS CHECKS 


Please send me one of your booklets containing informa- 2 iti ™ 
= —s the position or subject before which I am marke fires are more numerous near cities be 




















3 iit ‘ cause of careless motorists. A new source tion, backed ‘by sae 
ollege Preparatory Course oe. ae . . E success, : 
High Sees Somemevens Cource of danger : seg the — y De- | SaMPU Write today! ee 
Hi ool English Course artment has forbidden its flyers to 
High School Vocational Course P : we" +4 . J (@) od NI A H ERTE E Co eer neo. ) 
High School Agricultural Course drop lighted cigarettes overboard. . icago Ill. 
Secretarial Work 
Industrial ee eer eg PF Advertising Th h ° Pe of h t k 
raffic Management ow Card Lettering e mechanization of war has taken : 
« and C.P. A. Stenography and Typing 5 i eYs | he Ma n Beh in ra | he Ca fileime! 
He Coaching Railway Mail Clert another alarming step with the proposal 
‘ost Accounting englis' vil § ° ‘ . ope - Ps 
Eiésckttenine i Grade School Subjects | to substitute a musical truck for the mili- eee eo eee 
panish renc ustrati artoonin : > raine otion Picture Cameramen in nation-wide 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES tary band. Assistant Secretary of War | demand—salaries of $60 to $250 a week. FREE Book 
electrical Engineerin (Architect ) . tells how you can quickly A. 4 through our — 
Electric Lighting 8 Architects’ Blueprints Davison has ordered a tryout. The appara- | fied study plan ior awell- ald positions as ( ) Motio 
Mechanical Engineer Contractor and Builder Fi st of lifie h t / d Fi Picture Camera ( rojectionist, ( ) tll” 
Mechanical I Draftsman Architectural Draftsman - CONS “ 0, Nem A tiched to a Photographer ot ( is — Finisher. Write = it NOW! 
Machine § Practice ‘oncrete Builder a“ or nstitute of otogr 
Raliroad Positions Structural Pes harm - P oops me" . — the w 4 mounted ON | Dept. R-4928, 10 West 33rd ‘Street, New York City 
Gas Engine Operating emis harma af q 
Gas Engine Op Chemleey ee truc and capable of making as much 
Surveying and Mapping [| Navigation (Mathematies notse as two large bands. But there would 
Coal Mining DiRadio [JAviation Engines : . c¥ ee 
Steam Engineering C) Agriculture and Poultry be no gold braid, no plumes, no magnif- re 
he icent drum mayor, and probably no fun. ‘Bo 8) k 
Street 





pers LAW- —— 
SIs saisicssinsisiniabaniteicislasathidetabiniiel book, A aoy ‘er 


ner lowers the efficiency of office 





City..... Se ROS a 
If you reside im Canada, send this coupon to the Interna workers by as much as ten per cent, 
tional Corr d Schools C » Limited, Montrecl volume jaw Ww 





according to a report presented at the fivered ig al 


a Acoustical Society of America at a meet- bcldon, iow monthly farms. ee 
The TRUTH ing in New York. Two firms increased BLACKSTONE INS INSTITUTE, 5)” *- Michigan Ave. 
ss oe nate oo —_ 
. at much by reducing office noises; the 
ab out VOICE clerks did more work in a day and made SHORT S 
fewer mistakes. Surprisingly, measure- pupites carned over 68006 In apore time. 
Sent Honey Dow —— ments show that the greatest source of _—_—_—_S 
_——> din is within the house or office rather prec st ortho) 
than outside. The raeket on the tenth eee ae 
floor of a skyscraper is as great as that on 
the first, but the floors which rise above 















WRITER’S MONTHLY free. Write today. 


=| The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 115 Springfield, Mass. 





a strong, rich voice for 


Se cot ret surrounding buildings are quieter be- HOROSCOPES Scientific Astrology practi- 


cally applied to business. 
Finance, Health, Events. Horoscopes written in detail. 
° GEORGE W. SMALLWOOD, M. D. 
(Continued on Page 12) repeal : ; ss 
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The Biggest Buy in the Book World Today! 


Three Months’ Trial Membership in 


THE BOOK LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


Here is your opportunity to try out, without risk or obligation, the unusual 
service of The Book League and its Balanced Reading Program. For three 
months you may enjoy the full privileges of membership in the League and you 
pay nothing until you are convinced that the League plan is the best and the 
League values the greatest. 


2 Handsome Books Each Month 


The Best New Book—AND One of the Greatest Classics 


No reading program can give you full satisfaction if it is confined en- 
tirely to new books. It is the plan of The Book League to give its 
members a balanced reading program by supplying two books each month 
selected by the League’s distinguished Board of Editors—the best of 
the new books and also one of the greatest of the immortal classics. 
The special Trial Membership gives you two splendid books each month 
for three months—all in handsome cloth bindings, in the beautiful 
library editions prepared exclusively for League members. 


5 Great Books $f .00 No OTHER 


for only PAYMENTS 


—certainly the biggest value in the book world today! This 
three months’ Trial Membership starts with the two September 
selections: The new book is Hermann Sudermann’s THE 
DANCE OF YOUTH. One of Europe’s greatest novelists 
tells, with penetrating yet sympathetic understanding a story 
of the younger generation who have supplanted the standards 
of prewar days with new standards of their own. 
The famous classic for September is Flaubert’s 
MADAME BOVARY, the immortal romance 
of a woman who followed the wrong path in her 
search for love. These two splendid selections 
for September will be followed “ two in October 
and two in November that will measure up to 
the same standards of delightful entertainment 
and permanent worth. And all six selections 
for the three months are yours for only $5.00. 


Send No Money 


The two September selections will be sent you 
for free examination so that you may see the 
beauty, fascination, and permanent value of 
League books. Within one week you may return 
the books and owe nothing. Otherwise re- 
mit $5.00 which will pay in full for the 
Ex , Savi — ee two September selections as well as for 
. pn tena 6 toaite ee ee “me eS the two October and two November 
third of their usual cost. . books. 


», Mail This Coupon 


ee a a rene 
















































All League 
Books Are 
Bound In 
Cloth 


This Trial 


Membership 
Carries All Privileges 
of Regular Membership 


This remarkable offer is made 
so that you may easily become 
familiar with the distinctive 
plan of The Book League. Its 


six features are: 


] A Distinguished Editorial 
* Board to select the best 
books for you. 


A Balanced Reading Plan 

* giving you the cream of the 

= literature, both new and 
t) 


3 The Best NEW Book each 
* month in a handsome li- 
brary cloth edition exclusively 
for members. 





4 A Famous Classic selected 

* each month and prepared in a hand- 
some and exclusive clothbound edition for 
League members only. 


4 
‘ 


6 The Book League Monthly—a highly interesting little magazine 


devoted to books and authors, sent free each month. > 





ee The Book League of America | “|| The Book League of America 
+ Dept. T24, 100 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
gu Is the Only Book Club That Gives ; “"" “on™ , | 
Board of Editors Enroll me as a member of the League for three months and | 
at alas You a Balanced Reading Program semen tuctedle aehcacanaing. Gaavie tok amt 
UGENE EILL ; 2 
: . $5.00 payment in full and you will send me as published 
ALICE RoosEVELT Those great classic novels that have stood the test of time | we books each month for October and November. | 
LoNGworTH —the works of HawrHorne, Totstoy, Fietpinc, MEL- i + 
Epwin A VILLE, VOLTAIRE, BALZzaAc, and a host of others—have just Name Pee emo ewes en eweeer eres eesesresreeeesseseseserse 
ooo as important a part in your reading program as the new | POE 5506 cRwaenta Disa aneseeseoucbonneners | 
o books, whether you read for entertainment or culture, or i | 
GamaLieEL BrapForD both. Therefore The Book League selects for its mem- l US ic ces Ber aewenne Sa aoameurwtses SOBs orcas I 
HERBert GorMAN bers both the best of the new and best of the old. Tt is the If you prefer send remittance now—same guarantee. i 
only book club which meets this important requirement. SIs ls WKB eR ee oe wl 
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Writing as a means to 
Financial Independence 


Thousands of people are earning large 
are This incomes from part time writing alone. 
Medi Now you too can get into this money 

ae making class without leaving your 


present occupation. Hollywood Institute offers an 
entirely new t of training—DRAMATIC FIC- 
TION WRITING—as modern as the latest edition 
of today’s paper. It is designed to teach the writing 
of stories that sell—first to popular magazines as fic- 
tion then to motion picture studios for Talking Pic- 
ture production, thus providing a double market. 











Hollywood Institute is headed by H. H. 
Profes- VAN LOAN, internationally known au- 
sional thor, journalist and scenarist. As writer 
Training} of short stories published in magazines 








ranging from Red Book to Adventure, and as author 
of more than 100 successful photoplays produced by 
wor!d famous Studios and with such New York stage 
successes as “THE NOOSE”, “COOKING HER 
GOOSE”’ and others to his credit, Mr. Van Loan is 
ina ition to speak with authority. The methods 
which enabled him to achieve his present success are 
now available to new writers through Hollywood In- 
stitute individualized training. 
Hollywood Institute also offers a course in Photoplay 
Writing for Talking Pictures. Prepared in the world’s 
film production center, this course is in direct line 
with current Talking Picture requirements. We teach 
ou to write the new photo Pz. technique of DIA- 
LOGUE. SOUND and ACTION. 
Our courses are short, ane and easy to learn. Stu- 
dents learn to write through PRACTICE—not theory. 
Endorsed by editors, authors and scenario writers as 
being the most practical training available. 


Our Sales Department submits all suitable 














Selling stories written by our students to fiction ed- 

our | itors and by personal representation at the 
Story } Hollywood Studios. Never before have there 
been such tremendous opportunities in authorship. 


Magazine publishers welcome the work of new writers, 
while the Studios are buying more original stories 
than ever before. Mail coupon today for full infor- 
mation and details of our easy payment plan. 


Photoplay & Fiction Institute 
eg arg 5507 = Monica Bivd,, Hollywood, Calif. 


Please send me without obligation a copy of your catalogue 

C] ‘DRAMATIC FICTION WRITING,” or a 
[] “WRITING FOR TALKING & SILENT PICTURES” 
giving details of the opportunities in the course I have checked. 








Ocean Flights! 
Exploration! 
News Broadcasts! 


These and Other Impor- 
tant World Events should 
be Followed on the New 


HAMMOND 


LIBRARY 


GLOBE 


To enjoy the utmost pleasure and profit 
from your newspapers and books—to ob- 
tain a morevivid and comprehensive 
picture of the places you read and 
hear about every day—place this 
attractive, UP-TO-DATE Globe in your home. 
puts 







Globe 12 in. 
Diameter 


Height 
23% in. 


It literally 


The World at Your Finger Tips 


This earth in miniature is a durable metal ball, covered with 
a new and beautifully printed map, perfectly mounted and 
coated with washable coach varnish. Shows all latest changes 
in boundaries, results of exploration and discoveries, ocean 
currents, railroad and steamship routes, International Date 
Line, and a wealth of other information. Illustrates clearly 
as no other map of the world can, the areas of continents 
and countries in their true proportion. Universal Time In- 
dicator at North Pole. Movable meridian finished in 


FREE TRIAL English bronze. Mounted 


on solid mahogany base. 
The Globe for a lifetime. 
Special Low Price 
Easy Payments 


Ornamental to the home 
MAIL THIS COUPON 


and useful every day to 
young and old. 


errr rrr rr rrr ttt tt 
Cc. 8. HAMMOND & CO., 
362 Furman St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

C] Send me, carriage prepaid, the Hammond Library 

Globe for free trial. Within 10 days, I will return 
it and owe you nothing, or I will send you $4.30 
as first payment, balance in five monthly payments 
of $4.00 each—total $24.30, Special Introductory 
Price. (Regular Price $27.00). 





CT Send me further information on the Library 
Globe. 

Ic cnsnsitiinshdiinciutsis eisniintcstassiviensnnsiciiinabiaibiaiaainseniiwitasaabune 

AAA ESS .ccveees ‘ 

Fee bihintnissciapialeuididanissedsckictuiebiinanientieies TAG seinntiiahininnstiies : 

Reference ; 


Price for cash with order $23.00. Ten-day return privilege 
with full cefund. 








(Continued from Page 10) 

S THE population of the United 
States becoming stabilized? The pres- 
ent census will tell, but preliminary 
estimates indicate that the total will 
not be greatly in excess of 121,000,000. 
This will be an increase of only 14.6 
per cent for the past ten years, as com- 
pared with 14.9 in 1920 and 21 per cent 
in 1910. Restriction of immigration 
and the declining birth rate are, of 

course, the important factors here. 


Taking an average over the whole 
United States, Trends and Indications 
finds that 7.3 per cent of the population is 
industrially employed; that the average 
industrial wage is $1,300; and that the 
average output per man ts $7,500. 


BACCO, it would seem from the 
findings of various Field Museum 
expeditions to Africa, is more than a 
smoke to the Negro. Some tribes use it 
almost as currency, the value of a cow 
being “as much twisted tobacco as 
would reach from the horn to the tail.” 
The weed is not used in Africa as a sed- 
ative but rather as an intoxicant. It is 
mixed with hemp, lime, wood ashes, or 
almost any other material that will 
make the smoke rank, and then inhaled 
as rapidly as the smoker can breathe, 
in order to induce a comatose condition. 


A total of 385 grade crossings were elim- 
inated on the Federal Aid Highway system 
last year. This brings the total since 1917 
to 4,676. 


OCOMOTIVES which run out of 
the roundhouse under their own 
steam and then build fires under the 
boilers may sound peculiar and somehow 
unnatural, but that is the new system in 
this country which is saving about 
twenty per cent of the cost of bringing 
an engine up to working pressure. Steam 
is let into the boilers from a stationary 
plant, and the engine moves out to the 
tracks. Then the fire is lighted and the 
locomotive goes about its business, with 
a great saving of time and fuel. 


The largest contribution to the fund for 
the relief of flood sufferers in France came 
from the province of Alsace. This should 
be good proof of the feeling between the 
recently reunited province and the republic. 


NEW fraud, hereafter to be 

known as the Mystery of the Silent 
Key, has been disclosed in California. 
Some grocerymen add up the customer’s 
account on the adding machine and send 
the slip along with the bill. Working 
on the principle that the machine can’t 
lie, the customer assumes that the total 
is correct. Now it appears that certain 
machines are equipped with a “silent” 
key which allows figures to be added 
without appearing on the slip. 

(Continued on Page 108) 


Private Schools and Colleges 


NEW YORK 


= 
Seminary 
FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG women 
On Lake Gleneida, near New York City 
College Preparatory. General and Special Courses. Fully Ac- 
credited. Small classes. Moderate rates. 63rd year. Junior Sc hool. 
Herbert E. Wright, D. D., Pres., Box W, : Carmel, W. Y. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
New-Church Theological School 


63rd year. Three-year course. College preparation desired. Re- 
statement (in Swedenborg) of Christian teaching. Interpre- 
tation of scriptures for spiritual life. Correspondence courses, 
Catalog. Williem L, Worcester, Pres., 44 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 


CONNECTICUT 


UFFIEL, 


1833 Zadowed Sch 1930 


Experienced, bn ay se teachers to help you solve 
the problems of your boy’s education. Address: 
Rev. Brownell Gage, Ph. D., Headmaster, 16 High St., Suffield, Conn. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


SCHOOL 


erm Hall 5; ciris 


ACCREDITED College Preparatory and Junior Col- 
lege. Conservatory of music. Special courses. Part of 
May at Ocean City. Large campus. New buildings. 
Athletics. Golf. Riding. Catalog, Frank S. Magill, A.M., 
Headmaster, Box W. CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


VIRGINIA 
MILITARY 


STAUNTON “cacenv 


One of the most distinguished schools in America preparing for 
Universities, Government Academies, Business. Superb disciplinary 
training equaled by academic excellence. COL. THOS. H. RUSSELL, 
B.S., LL. D., Pres., Box W, (Kable Station), Staunton, Va. 


INTERIOR DECORATION 


NTERIOR-DECORATION 


Four Months’ Practical Training Course. 
Also Complete Professional and Design 
= Courses. Fall Term Starts Oct. 3rd. 
ih Send for Catalog 32R. Also Home Study 
l Th il Course starts at once. 

q Send for booklet 32S 


The N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
578 Madison Avenue - - New York City 


: 


ever women realize the 























































importance of home en- 

vironment and make 
their homes beautiful, artis- 
tic settings for their person- 
alities. 


Leading busy, full lives they 
are quick to appreciate the 
value of The American 
Home to bring them the 
best of the new in home 
decoration. $1 a year. Ad- 
dress, Garden City, N. Y. 


a 


ote) MM Xe] OF 0) 0) 0) 3) 
AT HOME 


Carry on your education. Develop power to ini- 
tiateand achieve, Earn credit toward a Bachelor 
degree or Teaching Certificate by correspond- 
ence, Select from 450 coursesin 45 subjects, ine 
cluding English, Mathematics, History, Edu- 
cation, Psychology, Economics, the Languages, 
etc. Write for catalog. 

























‘The Gniversity of Chicago 


531 ELLIS HALL CHICAGO, ILL. 











